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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Editor of the former Debates considers 
that no apology is necessary for the continuance 
of what , when completed, will afford great and 
valuable information, on a subject confessedly the 
most important to the interest of the British as 
well as the Indian Empire. 
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PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


' EAST-INDIA HOUSE, Jure 22 , 1813. • 

A Special General Court of Proprietors of East- 
India Stock, was this day hold, in consequence 
of the reason which the Court of Directors had 
to expect, that, previously to this da>, the opinion 
of the lion, the House of Commons, upon the 
subject of the Company’s Charter would have 
been so far ascertained, as to have enabled the 
Court to communicate the same, for the consi¬ 
deration of their constituents. 

The minutes of the last Court having been 
gone through,— 

The Chairman (Robert Thornton, Esq. M. P.) 
acqtiaintecfthe Court that, by the second section of 
the third chapter of Bye-Laws, it was directed 
that the Bye-Laws should be read at the first 

B 
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General Court after the election; and lie there¬ 
fore moved, * e That an abstract of the said laws 
“ be now readwhicli abstract was read ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The Chairman then observed, that, in con¬ 
formity with the fifth section of the first chapter 
of Bye-Laws, sundry papers, which had been 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, 
should now be laid before the Court. 

The Chairman proceeded to inform the Court, 
that the Court of Directors had communicated 
to Sir Hugh Inglis, the unanimous resolu¬ 
tion of the General Court of the 24th of March 
last, requesting his aid and assistance during the 
remainder ot the negotiation with His Majesty’s 
government. To this proposition Sir Hugh had 
returned an answer, expressive of the high gra¬ 
tification he derived from t' is additional proof of 
kindness and confidence—which was immediate¬ 
ly read to the Court. (See Appendix, No. I.) 

The Chairman again addressed the Court, ob¬ 
serving, that he had a very serious duty to per¬ 
form, a duty imposed on the high situation to 
which lie had the honor of bung raised, and 
which lie was most anxious to discharge with a 
warm attachment to the interest of the Com¬ 
pany, with a sliiet impartiality to the public. 
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and with that plain and correct perspicuity which 
would render the subject to be submitted to 
their attention, clear, precise, and intelligible— 
a most important subject indeed, and one which 
every gentleman present would very easily anti¬ 
cipate. They were now assembled for no less a 
purpose than tobe informed of the decision of the 
House of Commons, as far as it had yet proceed¬ 
ed, on the great question.of renewing the Com¬ 
pany’s Charter. They all knew, without its 
being unnecessarily detailed by him, what had 
passed in that House ; he had, therefore, in 
the firs* instance, only to lay before the Court 
an explanation of the various proceedings which 
had taken place, since the Directors had last the 
honour to meet them. He should venture, after 
the several documents had been read, to addrfess 
them in a few words. But it would promote the 
regularity of their proceedings, if a paper was 
previously submitted to them, containing the 
proceedings of the Court of Directors, which 
had been drawn up for the express purpose of 
acquainting the Proprietors with the conduct 
pursued by the Court, during the execution of 
that most interesting and momentous charge 
which had been entrusted to their management. 
.There would also be laid before .them the evi- 

» 2 
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dence adduced, on behalf of the Company, be¬ 
fore the two Houses of Parliament; together 
with a letter addressed by the Chairs to the Karl 
of Liverpool; the minutes of what passed at a 
conference with the Lords Liverpool. Castlereagh, 
and Buckinghamshire, on the 10th of this month. 
He would make no farther observations till the 
documents, he had mentioned, were read. 

The Jirst document (see Appendix,No. II.) was 
the “ copy of a letter from the Chairman and De¬ 
puty Chairman of the Court of Directors, dated 
May 27, 1813.” 

Mr. H. Jackson inquired, whether any answer 
had been returned to this letter ? 

The Cfuiir/nan replied, a short answer had been 
returned, stating, that Ilis Maj .-ty’s Ministers 
would be glad to meet any gentlemen, deputed 
by the Court ol Directors, on the points referred 
to in the loiter. 

The second document (see Appendix, No. III.) 
Was the “ minutes of a conversation between a de¬ 
putation appointed by the Court of Directors, 
namely, the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, 

t 

Sir Hugh loglis, Mr. Mills, Mr. Grant,,and Lords 
Buckinghamshire^ Liverpool, and Castlereagh, 
on the 10th of June, 1813,” 

Mr. llodre wished to know, as a conversation 
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had taken place between His Majesty’s Ministers 
and a deputation from the Court of Directors, 
whether the paper which Dad just been read, con¬ 
tained a fair and complete relation of the facts, or 
was merely a recital of them by the gentlemen 
who attended on behalf of the Company? 

The Chairman in reply stated, that it was a 
recital of the facts, agreed to by hath parties.— 
He certainly did not mean to say, that it com¬ 
prised the whole of the conversation which passed, 
because the conference lasted about two hours; 
but all the parties agreed, that the principal point* 
were fairly stated. In consequence of the question 
of a learned Proprietor (Mr. Jackson) he had 
sent for Lord Liverpool’s answer to the letter of 
the Chairs. It was a very short one, and, in 
fact, not at all material, as it only expressed his 
Lordship’s readiness to meet any gentlemen whom 
the Court of Directors might think proper to 
appoint. 

Mr. R. Jachon observed, that the anxiety of 
the hon gentleman (Mr. Hoare) arose from a de¬ 
sire to know specifically, whether the authenticity 
of those miyutes had been confirmed by any thing 
like a mutual admission of the fact agreed toby 
both the parties. 

r J'hc Chairman answered, that it had. 
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The third document (see Appendix, No. IV.) 
consisted of the “ copy of the resolutions cotnmu- 
cated by the Hon. the House of Commons to the 
Higlit Hon. the House of Lords, respecting the 
Affairs of the East India Company.” 

The Chairman stated, that these resolutions 
were printed, and would be delivered, on appli¬ 
cation, to any Proprietor who would call for them. 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether the Chairman 
had any communication to make relative to the 
8th and 13th articles, as they stood in the original 
list. 

The Chairman answered in the negative. 

The fourth document (see Appendix, No. V.) 
was the “ copy of a letter from the light lion, the 
Earl of Liverpool to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, dated May go, 1813.” 

The Chairman then directed that the. fifth, do¬ 
cument (for which see Appendix, No VI.) 
should be read. It was a note from the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, dated June 13, 1813, giving 
his sanction, and that of Lords Liverpool and 
Castlereagh, to the minutes of the conversation 
which had taken place between their Lordships 
and a deputation from the Court of Directors. 

; The sixth document consisted of the evidence 
delivered, on behalf of the Company, before? 
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Houses of Lords and Commons. The Chairman 
observed, that it would, of course, be read short, 
as it had already been printed, and laid before 
the Proprietors 

He would next beg to have a paper read which 
was most material, and to which he would hum¬ 
bly request the serious attention of the Proprie¬ 
tors. It was a statement, drawn up by the Court 
of Directors, giving an account of their proceed¬ 
ings, under the very important circumstances 
which had taken place : it related to every thing 
that had passed, with reference to the lcnewal of 
the Company’s Charter, since the Directors had 
last the honour of meeting their constituents. It 
was a detail, which, after it had been properly 
weighed, would call for some serious determina¬ 
tion on the part of the Court. It came down to 
the latest date, that of the preceding day, and 
comprised every event which had occurred, on 
the subject of the Charter, since the 2lth of 
March last.—(See Appendix, No. VII.) 

The Chairman then informed the Court, that 
all the documents were now read, which were ne- 
cessary to ^hew to the Proprietors the manner 
in which the Directors had conducted themselves. 
They had no power to proceed any farther;—to 
pHHCourt, therefore, they made a solemn appeal, 
after the perplexed and difficult circumstances in 
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% hich they had been placed. They had endea- 
vouted to comply with the wishes and instructions 
of the Propr.etors; and they had, to their utmost 
ability, sup; orted the interest of the Company, 
both in their conferences with Ilis Majesty’s 
Ministers, add in the House of Parliament; but he 
rugrettt d to say, that they had been in a great de¬ 
gree unsuccessful: they had been overpowered by 
what lie feared was the opinion of the nation. The 
period was very unfortunate in whic h they had 
been called upon to make their defence against 
unfounded accusations, to combat capricious pre- 
jud ces, to expose fallacious hope*, and to main¬ 
tain the interest of both empires, while standing 
up for the integrity of the Company. The public 
mind had been roused by disappointments in 
trade—a great stagnation had taken place—and 
the people, generally speaking, had no vent for 
their manufactures. It w’as natural, under such 
circumstances, for the manufacturers to complain, 
and to look out for new sources of commerce ; 
it was natural for them to be seduced by any 
prospect, however fallacious, which would sooth 
their hope, and to be led away by every argument, 
if it were but specious, which promised relief: 
this formed some apology for them : but, unfor- 
;tuiiately, all their prospects and all their hopes 
ytettr directed toward, and bore hard upon the 
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Company. It certainly was natural for the 
mind of man, in such a situation, to grasp at that 
which was not substantial. This, had been the 
case in the present instance: and he deeply 
lamented, that persons, disappointed in their 
other speculations, had been too powerfully sup¬ 
ported in making successful inroads on the Com¬ 
pany; for, he was of opinion, they were only 
likely to obtain that which would do themselves 
no good; but which, being snatched from the 
Company, would inflict much injury on those 
who deserved well of their Country. 

No benefit (he thought) could possibly result to 
either party from the arrangement proposed ; but 
he lamented his Majesty’s ministers did not seethe 
subject in that light; and he regretted to state,that 
the Company were not sufficiently supported by 
the Legislature. The new system which was formed 
for the Company, if they accepted of it, would, 
at the same time it increased their losses, diminish 
their trade; their attempts to extend, to replace, 
or to exchange any existing system, would only add 
to their expenditure, and the revenue would every 
day become more deficient. In the course of the 
debate, as well as in the ppblic prints, much un¬ 
founded obloquy had been levelled at tfie Com,- 
pany. They had been called, as it were, “a public 
.nuisance, a inonopplythat afforded qp advantage to 
the country .” but it should not be forgotten, tlvar 

c 
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they were a monopoly which had won a 
Kingdom* which had formed an Empire, and 
had ruled that Empire with justice and inte¬ 
grity. (Applause.) He thought it was right 
at the same time to state, that if they had 
such hard language to contend with from some 
quarters, they had also the consolation to have 
received ample and honourable testimonies of ap¬ 
plause and approbation, from men of the most 
distinguished talents: this they might fairly set 
in opposition to the contumely that had been 
heaped upon them. It was generally admitted by 
public men, by the members of both Houses of 
Parliament, by the veryMinistersthemselves, who, 
he apprehended, had listened too seriously to the 
cry throughout, the country, and were now propos¬ 
ing this alteration in their system—all persons and 
parties had admitted the worth and integrity of the 
Directors themselves, and in a more especial and 
particular manner had borne testimony to the zeal 
and abilities of tbeir servants. It was admitted, at 
the very moment when so material a change was 
proposed, that it did not arise from any error in 
the management of their affairs; that it did not 
proceed from any want of experience ; that it 
was not occasioned by any deficiency in that 
knowledge which was requisite for the perform¬ 
ance? of their arduous duties, as sovereigns and 
merchants. At former periods, indeed, theCompa- 
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ny and their servants had been termed spoilers and 
oppressors, and therefore it was argued, that the 
mode of governing India should be altered : but 
no such reproach was whispered in ifo- present 
day. TVv were now to!<*.. not that the Com- 
pany deserved to be ,n»andoned and d. spoiled, 
but that the bvv.'ifo. d cb nge "’as salutary for the 
country at large, and, therefore, mu-il be com¬ 
passed and maintained. It was not attempted to 
be said, that either mal-administration or tnis- 
manrgement rendered this change necessary. 
No mart had the hardihood to assert that; but 
such, however, was the necessity of the country, 
such was the tide of popular opinion, so forcibly 
did the cant term “ a free trade,” operate in con¬ 
sequence of reasons which he had already ex¬ 
plained ; so powerfully did it run through the 
whole kingdom, that as well might they attempt 
to bind the sea in fetters, as to stop by the efforts 
of eloquence and argument, or even of evidence 
and facts, the current of that opinion, which then 
set in against them. A great number of mem¬ 
bers of Parliament were arrayed against the 
Company, and # they were, consequently, left in 
a minority in the House of Commons. Perhaps 
it might be a cause of surprise, that the friends of 
the Company did not appear to make a stand at an 
earlier period of the debates. The truth was, they 

c 2 
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(such, of the Directors as were Members) had con¬ 
sulted with the little party by which the interests 
of .the Company were supported; they had ex¬ 
amined public opinion in the best manner, pos¬ 
sible ; the utmost was done that could bo 
done; but the temper of the House was such, 
that it was not thought pr >per to come to 
an hasty division. At length, on a question 
which was raised, for the purpose of trying 
whether His Majesty's Ministers felt an anxious 
desire to make an experiment in a con¬ 
fined way, and Without running such risks as 
were to be apprehended by allowing a fiee 
trade, from the out-ports to India, and tram In¬ 
dia to the out-poits, the opinion of the House of 
Con> nions vtas taken. On that question the 
Company was unsuccessful, as it was before 
augured tiny woo'd be; their supporters found 
themselva- to be a small p rfy, and consequently 
unable to contend with the. nation. 

The Directors having discharged their duty, 
the) now came to the Court, regretting Unit 
tlvy had been thus far unsupported Thou 
argume. ts >n defence of the Company were 
on mord. The evidence brought forward 
at the k.r of both Ileuses, they had hoped, 
would have convinced the most blind, and thn-c 
who were most determined against tlm Com¬ 
pany, of the justice of their cause. Ceitainly, 
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a number of gentlemen had come forward, 
speak in defence of their rights. Those 
gentlemen had done the greatest honour to 
themselves, and reflected equal honour on the 
system of Indian administration. They shewed 
in a clear and distinct manner, by tvhai superior 
minds India had been governed. They dis¬ 
played as much intelligence, as much knowledge, 
and as unsullied an integrity, as could he formed 
in the minds of any men whatever. (Loud 
tipflau.se .) Their evidence wouhl always bo 
road with interest; it would live for ever in 
this country: that Court was highly obliged to 
them; nothing but a change in public opinion* 
formed on public necessity, and persevered in by 
interested prejudice, could have prevented such 
evidence from having its full and preponderating 
weight. 

He had now to' state, that the principal alarm 
of the Directors lead been raised, lest they should 
hereafter, in consequence of the system propos¬ 
ed, be subjected to great difHcultits with respect 
to the Company’s funds at home. These were 
required lor the jregular payment of territorial 
charges, and for other expenses, of various 
descriptions, which were to be met in this coun¬ 
try. This point had been ably argued, and 
though their fears were not altogether done away, 
yet Government had certainly come forward, and 
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in some degree, lessened their apprehensions; 
relief was promised to them if they should sutler 
by this new system, provided no misconduct of 
theirs operated against it. Thus, if they were 
to oppress and overlay the private trader, for 
the sab a of pet'ing him down, this would be 
considered as misconduct; hut unless such a 
charge were substantiated against them. Govern¬ 
ment had stated in the face of Parliament, that 
should any loss impair their funds at home, 
they would relieve the Company in such an un¬ 
fortunate dilemma. It was something to obtain 
even this promise, which was stated in the minutes 
of the conversation recently held with His 
Majesty’s Ministers, to which they had given 
their sanction, and which the Court had already 
lieard read. They had also their fears respecting 
the Company’s restrict ed and curtailed commerce, 
—and they dreaded the consequences of being 
charged with interfering with or impeding the 
private traders, aware how such a charge might 
be exaggerated and inflamed. lie hoped that no 
event would occur which might give a colour to 
such an accusation ; but, should such an attempt 
be made, 'the Directors had so strongly laid in 
their claim to fair and disinterested examination, 
6s effectually to provide against such a contingen¬ 
cy. The Directors had also been relieved from 
come uneasiness as to settlers going to the intc- 
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riov of the country; Government had devised 
a considerable degree of check, which would be 
extremely salutary, although it was not quite so 
efficacious as they could wish. The traders were 
now restricted to the three presidencies and the 
Prince of Wales's Island, in the first instance. 
They had also been successful in securing, for. 
twenty years, a Charter, such as it was, granting 
the exclusive trade to China, and the trade to 
India.—There was, at one moment, a fear that the 
Legislature would not have granted a Charter of 
so long a duration. It was not in his power to 
lay before the Court the bill grounded on the re¬ 
solutions ; and lie conceived that they could not 
judge of W’hat their real circumstances were, till 
they were in possession of that bill; till they 
were made acquainted with its details, and saw 
liow far it agreed with the resolutions. He there¬ 
fore apprehended, that it would not be right 
(at the same time that be did not presume to 
dictate any thing to the Court.) to come to a de¬ 
cision on that day. It would, perhaps, bo better 
to defer any discussion till the bill, which em¬ 
braced the greatest of all possible subjects, was 
laid regularly before them. The present should 
therefore only be a period ot deliberation, and it 
was certainly open to any gentleman to deliver 
his opinions. He would, however, humbly sug- 
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gest the propriety of deferring any final deter¬ 
mination till the bill was presented to :hem. He 
Pegged leave to state, that in offering those con¬ 
siderations to the gentlemen who wore there as¬ 
sembled, he spoke his own sentiments only. He 
would make one more remark before he sat down. 
In the last Charter many apparent profits were 
offered to them: some of them turned out 
merely imaginary; they never were reaped by the 
Company. In offering the present Charter, such 
as it was proposed to be, there was very little profit 
hinted at; indeed, if any thing good arose from it, 
it was almost more than they dared to hope for; at 
the same time, it must be allowed that something, 
at all events, had been procured beyond what at 
one time was expected. 

Mr. Hoare said, he understood the hon. 
Chairman did not mean to express the sentiments 
Of the Court of Directors ; but it might be sup¬ 
posed, by what fell from him, that some de¬ 
termination had been come to by them. If it 
were so, it ought to be avowed at once; the 
Court of Proprietors ought not to be left in the 
dark. 

The Clhrirman said, the Court i>f Directors 
had come to no determination; he had only de¬ 
livered his own individual opinion, and that in 
a very limited degree. What determination could 
«4he Court of Directors come to?—It was for the 
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Court of Proprietors to judge of the subject as 
they pleased. He had humbly endeavoured 
to state his regret, that the Court of Directors 
had not succeeded better in the House of Com¬ 
mons, but he ventured to add, on his own part, 
that something had been carried, He had sug¬ 
gest farther, that should the Directors be 
called on to continue their functions, they would 
feel it their duty, if they acted at all, to act up to 
the spirit of the Legislature. They would only 
undertake their duties in the way in which the 
Legislature should call on them to undertake 
them. There was one other circumstance which 
he wished to mention. 1 he Directors thought 
it expedient to oppose, on their part, any delay 
in the House of Commons—th’s they did, be¬ 
cause they felt that the safety of India might be 
compromised by it; and that the integrity of the 
Company’s character, and the stability of their 
affairs, might suffer by a long period of suspense. 
The business was now no longer with the Court 
of Directors, it rested with the Parliament of the 
Empire. In conclusion, he begged to be understood 
as having offered no decided opinion whatever. It 
was a complete misconception, if the lion, gentle¬ 
man supposed that he wished to propose any line 
of conduct for the adoption of thc.Court. , 

n 
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Mr. Davis rose, but gave way to 

Mr. Hoave, who said, before they entered on 
the business of the day, he should be glad to 
know, whether they were to consider the decla¬ 
ration of the Chairman, as the opinion of the 
Court of Directors, because, if they were, there 
were some parts in the hon. Chairman's speech 
of which he should like to take notice. If they 
were not so to consider that declaration, be should 
be perfectly satisfied. The sentiments made use 
of by the hon. gentleman might be those of the 
Court of Directors, in which case it would seem 
that they had come to a decision. 

The Chairman begged decidedly to signify, that 
what he said was merely his own opinion. He 
meant not to say, nor had he so expressed him¬ 
self, that he spoke the sentiments of any other 
individual. He hoped gentlemen would not 
attribute that to him which he utterly disclaim¬ 
ed. He did not intend to state any thing on the 
part of the Court. All he wished to deliver was 
a few observations entirely emanating from him¬ 
self. He thought, when he dropped the sugges¬ 
tion, that it would be right to suspend a decision 
on that day, and to wait till the bill was regular¬ 
ly brought before them. 

Mr. Mills observed, that he had only one or 
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two words to address to the Court. He was sur¬ 
prised at the speech which fell from the hon. 
Chairman. lie had no reason to believe that he 
would have expressed an opinion. Some opinion 
however, had been expressed by him; but he 
(Mr. Mills) wished to state, that he should not 
be bound by any thing coming from that hon. 
gentleman. 

The Chairman again begged leave to disclaim 
the accusation that he had delivered any opinion, 
except as an individual. 

Mr. Iloart said, he was extremely willing to 
take the hon. Chairman’s word, that he did not 
mean to deliver an opinion. The line of con¬ 
duct which they ought to pursue was easy to be 
defined. In the present state of things it would 
be premature to ofl'er a decisive opinion. He. 
W'as desirous that the report which had been read 
should be printed and disseminated amongst the 
members of the Court. When the bill was laid 
before them, they ought to enter into its con¬ 
sideration with temper and firmness. He hoped 
they would, on that occasion, lay aside every feel¬ 
ing of personal fnterest: no love of property, no 
desite of emolument, ought to induce them to 
undertake that which they believed, for a mo¬ 
ment, they were not perfectly capable of per¬ 
forming .—(Applause ) 
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Mr. Davis said, be again rose to submit that 
to the Court which he before intended to have 
proposed. The Charter of the Company had 
been frequently likened to a lease; well, if it 
were a lease, it must be considered as a bargain 
between two parties, and no man ever entered 
into a contract without knowing the precise 
clauses on which it was to be founded. The Act 
of Parliament, on this subject, had not yet pass¬ 
ed. It would not be read a second time sooner 
than next Monday : he should therefore propose, 
that this Court should adjourn till this day 
(Tuesday) week. He had not communicated 
this opinion to any person whatever. If other 
gentlemen thought differently from him, he, 
of course, should not get his motion second¬ 
ed ; but if any individual, either before or be¬ 
hind the bar, coincided with him in opinion, be 
should be obliged to him for his support, by 
which means an opportunity would be afforded 
of reading this Act of Parliament, with all its 
clauses filled up, before they came to any opinion 
upon the subject. 

The Chairman wished merely to mention, that 
the second reading of the hill was fixed for Fri¬ 
day, and it was intended to go into the Commit¬ 
tee on Monday; consequently, if they were to 
have a very long discussion in that room on 
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Monday, they would not be in time to attend to 
the business of the Committee. The debate womd 
not take place on the second reading of the bill— 
it was fixed for the Committee. It was his own 
intention to make a motion, similar to that which 
had been made by the hon. Proprietor, with the 
difference only of the day, as he had proposed to 
name Saturday.—Not that it was a very conve¬ 
nient day, because he was aware that many gen¬ 
tlemen then present must necessarily be out of 
town ; but lie thought it would he favourable to 
a discussion on the bill which would then have 
been read a second time. Their debate would 
thus come on before the bill was committed ; and 
if they did not act in this manner, the Commit- 
tee would have taken the ordinary steps before 
they had at all examined the measure. 

Mr. Da vis wished to say a few words, in order 
to explain the motives by which he was prompt¬ 
ed to propose what he conceived would be the 
next convenient day for discussing the merits of 
the bill. If it went into a Committee on Mon¬ 
day, how could they get possession of the bill; 
and become acquainted with its contents, before 
Monday night; and it was necessary, before they 
entered into this lease with the government of the 
country, that they should see distinctly and pre¬ 
cisely the clauses into which they were about to 
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enter. The Company had hud a lease for twen¬ 
ty years ; which whatever might he said to the 
contrary, was most beneficial to the public.— 
(Applause .)—The Company l\ad improved that 
which had been leased to them; and he would re¬ 
fer to the proceedings of common life,—he would 
ask the landholders of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, whether, if they were called upon to re¬ 
new' a lease to otto of their tenants, they would 
not take the benefits which that tenant had con¬ 
ferred on their estate into consideration ? Now, 
if they attached importance to a principle in one 
situation in life, he contended that it ought to 
have weight with them in another. lie did not 
know precisely what it was Parliament intended 
to give them. He was aware that there was a 
lease, with blanks, ready to be signed. That 
which he objected to was the blanks contained 
in it. But, when it came fairly before them, 
they would have an opportunity of fully consi¬ 
dering it, and giving their deliberate opinions. If 
a better day than Tuesday could be desired, he 
should have no objection to accede to it. 

Mr. Puller said, the lion. Proprietor, who had 
last spoken, appeared to be mistaken a little as 
lb the result of his proposition. The Court 
Wht to understand what it was about to do. 

E5 

If they waited till the bill came out ot the 
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Committee, when the clauses were filled up, they 
would be irrevocable. The filling up constituted 
the passing, quoad the clauses so filled. He 
thought, they should examine, in the first in¬ 
stance, what alterations were contained in the 
bill, with reference to the resolutions : he begged 
therefore to move, that the Court should adjourn 
to Saturday- He did not think that they could, 
with propriety, name any other da}\ 

Mr. Impel/ said, it seemed to be agreed, on all 
hands, that they were not in a condition to enter 
into a discussion, either for the refusal or accept¬ 
ance of the Charter, on the present occasion. The 
only question seemed to be, when they should be 
placed in a situation to come properly prepared to 
that discussion. He did not think they could 
proceed with it till they saw the bill with all its 
clauses filled up. If they made .my dtbate on 
the bill, as it now stood, they would perhaps find, 
when it was passed, that it di tiered more, from the 
bill laid before Parliament, tbau the propositions 
submitted hy Lord Castlereagh, in March last, 
on the subject of the India question, difiered 
from those whicll he had recently introduced. If 
they came fo any decision on this bill before its 
full maturity, whatever clauses were afterwards 
added, however mischievous or obnoxious they 
might bo totheCompanv, alter giving their consent 
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to the skeleton bill, they would find the greatest 
difficulty in procuring any alteration, if indeed 
they could at all effect one. The period, then, 
to which they should advert, must be guided by 
the knowledge of parliamentary proceedings, and 
ought to be, when the bill had gone through a 
Committee in the House of Commons. If it 
were read a second time on next Friday (which 
must be a matter of mere accident, as some other 
business might interfere to prevent it,) it could 
not go into a Committee before Monday : and lie 
would put it to any Membcrof Parliament whether 
it was possible to enquire into the details of the 
commerce of India and China, and all the matters 
connected with this extensive question, so as to 
get the bill through the House in less than a week. 
He therefore thought it would be better to leave 
it to the Court of Directors to appoint a proper 
day on which to discuss this measure. He would 
abstain, at present, from anticipating any of the 
subjects of discussion which would then come 
before the Court, but he would make one or two 
observations on what had already taken place, 
in order to add strength to what he had said. 
When it was first notified that Ministers had taken 
up the idea of opening the trade between India 
and the Out ports, the Court of Directors came 
to a resolution that it would be a ruinous measure; 
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and one which they could not advise. This was 
communicated to the King’s Ministers,but it had 
no effect. When the Court found that the Govern¬ 
ment persevered in their progress, they called 
Ministers to state such regulations and restriction 
as they had in contemplation, for preventing the 
evils which both the Proprietors and the Directors 
had predicted of the new system. To this re¬ 
quest the Directors never could obtain any satis¬ 
factory answer: they were therefore obliged to 
come to a decision, on the bare, unlimited ques¬ 
tion, of opening the trade to the Out-ports. This 
Court came to an almost unanimous opinion, in 
concurrence with the Court of Directors, against 
the genera! principle; but now they were told by 
the King’s Ministers, that they (the Ministers) 
never intended, and that they never contemplated 
such an extensive opening. 

If, 1j|^n, the Company wore mistaken once, 
he trusted they would not permit themselves to 
be deceived a second time. Let the Court see 
what Ministers really did mean—this they only 
could understand by examining the bill, with all 
its clauses, whicR would afford satisfaction to the 
minds of both parties and remove every particle 
of doubt. One of the evils which arose from 
this uncertainty was, that the confidence be¬ 
tween tbc East-lftdia Company, and his Ma* 

E 
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jesty’s Ministers had been destroyed; the good¬ 
will of the Government towards the Company 
seemed to have been broken lip, and tin.) ty years 
jtercourse, of mutual kindness and support, had 
jsed to be recollected. It was first proposed 
by the King's Government and communicated to 
the Company, to open the trade between the 
port of India and London. The Court, con¬ 
fiding in his Majesty's Ministers ; supposing they 
would adhere to their own proposition ; believing 
that they had weighed their words before they 
gave them breath; assembled, and agreed to 
that which was submitted to them. Soon after¬ 
wards, however, Government turned round on the 
Company, and said— •*' we will not confine the 
“ trade to the port of London, it shall be open 
“ between India and the Out-ports and they 
called on us to accede to this proposal. Now, 
having been treated in this manner bygpovern- 
merit, he called on the Court, not to act, in the 
present instance, till they perceived clearly what 
Ministers meant. Let the bill, vvith all its clauses 
filled up, be laid before us; and then let us decide. 
The principle of the mcasuie had already been 
liscussed by them : on that principle they had 
Jeclared their opinion ; but, before they came to 
t determination on the bill itself,, be thought it 
ypuld be better that Parliament should fill up 
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the clauses. No question ever depended more 
on the details than this—and when the bill came 
to be filled up, perhaps some of those points, 
which, in the resolutions, were matters of strong 
objection, might be, in a certain degree, allevi¬ 
ated. The original principle threw open the 
Indian territory to hordes of adventurers, who 
might destroy the peace and prosperity of that 
country. But if, when the blanks were filled up 
in the bill, it should appear that they would not 
be permitted to proceed into the country, unless 
by licence, and if it also appeared, that they 
were likely to be sent away for misconduct, 
would not the original proposition be greatly 
alleviated ? In the same manner, the dread which 
was entertained, that great bodies of smugglers 
would insinuate themselves into the China trade, 
would be considerably alleviated, if it were pro¬ 
vided that adventurers should not proceed be¬ 
yond the Streights of Malacca. The same rea¬ 
soning would apply to every other point. It 
Was not the principle, but the details, that they 
now had to examine; and these they ought to be 
acquainted ,with before they decided on the 
measure. A very important subject had been 
alluded to by a gentleman who had spoken be¬ 
fore him, namely, the opinion of the Directors. 
He (Mr. Impey) hoped, that when they cam to 

E 2 
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discuss those points which so deeply affected 
their interests and those of the country, they 
would still have the Directors for their faithful 
guides and counsellors, as they had had them 
in all the former stages of the proceeding. 
Great doubts had been entertained in that 
Court, whether, with the mediwted altera¬ 
tion in our commercial system, India would be 
able to furnish the necessary annual supply, 
which was stated in Parliament to amount to be¬ 
tween four and five millions. How the annual 
demands were to be discharged, was a most ma¬ 
terial question for the Company, and on that 
subject he hoped a distinct opinion of the Court 
of Directors would be given. If any retrench¬ 
ment, in their civil and military expenditure in 
India, could be devised, by which means a fund 
might be formed for defraying their territorial 
demands, he hoped it would be resorted to. 
This was a point of very great difficulty, and re¬ 
quired more time than the Court could at present 
spare, for the purpose of delivering an accurate 
opinion : hut he hoped, and perhaps the senti¬ 
ment he was about to express was felt by many 
Proprietors, that the opinion of the Court of 
Directors would be laid before that Court, prior 
,to their coming to a final decision on this most 
‘important question. It had been said in Parlia- 
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merit, that if the Company refused the terms 
proposed, their conduct would be contumacious. 
Now he begged leave, before the public, to deny 
that position. He begged leave, on the part of 
the Company, to say, that they had a right to 
judge of that which was most beneficial for them¬ 
selves and the public. If the right hon. gentle¬ 
man who made use of this expression, had been, 
told, last year, when he chose to refuse an office 
under His Majesty’s government, that he was 
contumacious, what would he have said ? Would 
he not have stated, that when a great public trust 
was offered to be bestowed upon him, with limi¬ 
tations and provisions, that he had a right to 
consider whether he could hold it whh honour to 
himself and advantage to the Countr y}-~-(Ap- 
flause.) If he (Mr. Impev) understood the 
word, contumacy meant a pertinacious and ob¬ 
stinate adherence to a particular opinion :—but 
how did this apply to the India Company ? Nei¬ 
ther law nor reason could call on them to take 
the charge of governing India, without a fair 
prospect of reflecting honour on themselves, and 
of conferring benefits on the public. 

He would most carefully abstain from anticipat¬ 
ing any of the subjects of discussion which would 
shortly come before them; but there was one point 
on which he hardly knew whether he should say 
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a single syllable or remain silent. He meant A 
subject which was not then before the Court, but 
the discussion of which would take place that 
night, in the House of Commons. He alluded 
to the 13th resolution, authorizing Missionaries 
to proceed to India to convert the inhabitants to 
Christianity. This was a most delicate subject, 
and he should therefore only say one word upon 
it. For many years past a society had existed in 
this country for the diffusion of Christian know¬ 
ledge. He believed, at and before this time, 
they were m the habit of going to India, and 
they were permitted to exercise their functions 
there, as long as they behaved with prudence. 
He knew of no impediment to prevent any 
man who harboured the pious design of en¬ 
lightening the Hindus from proceeding to In¬ 
dia ; but all this should be done with great 
caution ; silently and without ostentation. He 
knew not the good sense which was manifested 
in blowing their trumpet before them. When 
the Court recollected what deep-rooted prejudices, 
on this subject, existed in the minds of the na¬ 
tives of India, and when they knew, that ill- 
disposed persons in that country were ready to 
blow up a flame, which, if once excited, could 
never be quenched hut in the blood of every 
European in India, the necessity for caution and 
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circumspection became self-evident. Though he 
had not made this subject his study before, yc he 
felt it his duty, as a member of the Company, to 
say these few words. He hoped, on this point, 
they would proceed silently and quietly, and 
that nothing would be adopted which was likely, 
instead of allaying the old, to create new pre¬ 
judices amongst the natives of India, the con¬ 
sequences of which might be so dreadful. (Ap¬ 
plause.) lie would now sit down, trusting that 
the Court would think it right to leave to the 
discretion of the Directors the choice of a period 
for their next meeting. 

Mr. Puller said, the hon. gentleman who had 
last addressed the Court had mistaken his mean¬ 
ing. He never wished, when they discussed the 
principle of the bill, that the detail should be 
unnoticed; when he proposed a meeting on Sa¬ 
turday, it was for the purpose of examining the 
bill, and considering what details they might 
wish to have introduced into it. It now only re¬ 
mained for them to consider whether they would 
adopt the outline laid before them, and after¬ 
wards fill up the* details as they could. When 
they found prejudice running so strongly against 
them, before the passing of the bill, was it not 
more prudpnt, to state what they conceived to 
foe the best mode of tilling up the details, than. 
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after they bad been filled up, to take a ground 
which Parliament might finally clnisc to reject? 
Should not the Company rather endeavour to 
lead the Committee, instead of giving the Com¬ 
mittee an opportunity of leading the Company. 
—Stating th* sentiments of the Court upon the 
details would be a sort of guide in directing the 
progress of the bill through the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

Mr. Villiers said, he should not have taken up 
the time of the Court, as he was not in the ha¬ 
bit of addressing them, and was aware that no¬ 
thing which he could offer in the presence of 
gentlemen of much greater abilities than he could 
boast, was worthy of their attention, had he 
not been desirous of making a few observations 
on what had fallen fiorn the hon. Proprietor who 
spoke last but one. That hon. gentleman had 
not adhered to the principle which he had, in 
the outset of his speech, recommended. He 
had entered upon a subject of very great im¬ 
portance, and he had introduced it in such a 
manner as to prevent and bar other gentlemen 
from delivering their sentiments upon it. What 
he had offered on the subject which lie had 
touched upon in the close of his speech, was 
ulated to create a considerable prejudice, 
rvery opinion coming from a gentleman 
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of such abilities must necessarily do. lie (Mr. 
Villiers) would follow the honorable gentle¬ 
man’s advice and not his example. He would 
abstain from enquiry on the subject; he would 
only say, that the very proposition- itself 
had been rather mistated by that honorable 
gentleman. Whenever the proposition came 
regularly under the consideration of the Court, as 
it was a matter of more than common importance 
in every point of view, he hoped the discussion 
would be guarded and moderate : he hoped the 
view taken of the subject would be very different 
from that which might be collected from what 
the honourable gentleman had thrown out. (Ap¬ 
plause). On another point, which was matter of 
opinion, he would shortly state his sentiments. 
Two modes were proposed, with reference to the 
day to which they should adjourn. The one was, 
to wait till the bill had gone through a committee, 
to let the other party complete the measure, so 
that in no detail could it be altered ; and then to 
declare, that we would accept or reject it in toto. 
This was the plan proposed by the honorable 
gentleman on bis left (Mr. Impey). The course 
submitted hf the Chair, and supported by th e 
honourable gentleman to iiis right (Mr Puller) 
Was this ;—“ Discuss the principle now, and 
then you will be at liberty to state what points 
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of the detail you lay particular stress upon.'' 
This the Court might do in the strongest way 
imagination could suggest: they were at liberty 
to occasion an alteration in the terms ; they might 
then say, that they either would reject the bill, or 
that they could render its clauses admissable by 
alterations. This he looked upon as the pre¬ 
ferable mode —In the other case it was a sort 
of gambling discussion. “ Let Parliament,’’ 
said the supporters of that mode, “ fill up the 
clauses, and make the bill as bad as it can be 
made, and we then may reject or adopt it in tot a." 
Standing in that Court as Proprietors, and being 
allowed the greatest latitude of discussion, it was 
in their power to signify to their Directors and 
friends what were the points which they would 
give up, or which they would not concede. This 
they could only do with ellect, before the bill 
went through a Committee. There was one thine 
which, as it made a very great impression on his 
mind, he would notice, namely, that no set of 
Proprietors were ever represented with more zeal, 
ability, or fidelity, than they had beenin thecourse 
of this negociation, by the Court of Directors. lie 
did not say this, as meaning to adopt their senti¬ 
ments, or to concur with them onany point which 
lie was not convinced in his own mind was correct: 
? lie merely wished to state, unconnected with any 
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future circumstance, that no elective body ever 
served their constituents with more fidelity, dis¬ 
cretion, or zeal, than the Court of Directors had 
served the Proprietors. (Applause.) 

Mr. Impel/ observed, that the principle of the 
bill had been debated already :—he had taken a 
part in that debate, and the Court had decided 
against the principle. The details then were all 
they had to consider. These they could not 
know until the clauses were filled up. They 
would then be enabled to judge whether the 
mischiefs they apprehended were so far arrested 
by the details, as to warrant them in accepting 
the bill at all. If he had the slighest hope, that 
any clauses which would be introduced would have 
the effect of removing the principal objections to 
the bill, he should not oppose the adjournment till 
Saturday ; but he confessed that he had no hope 
ol that kind ; and, therefore, he eouhl wish to 
see the bill when the clauses were filled up : they 
could then at once judge whether it should be 
refused or not. 

Mr. VillUrs said a few words in explanation. 

Mr. Trower ftgreed in the clear statement 
made*by the* hon. gentleman on the other side of 
the bar (Mr. Impey). The principle had been de¬ 
bated over and over again in that Court. It was 
now entirely a question of detail, and they might 

i’ 2 
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incur a considerable loss, by acceding too soon. 
The principle would be objectionable, ot otherwise, 
to the Company,in proportion as it was qualified ; 
and,therefore,till they saw the clauses, it would be 
unwise to come to a decision. He trusted that 
the Court of Directors, who had hitherto so ably 
guided the interests of the Company, would still 
continue, by their wisdom, to enlighten the pro¬ 
ceedings of that Court. The ability, integrity, 
and perseverance, they had already shewn, en¬ 
titled them to the full confidence of the Proprie¬ 
tors, and eminently qualified them to come to a 
decision. The subject touched upon by the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Impey) was evidently one of very 
great delicacy ; but it ought not, on that ac¬ 
count, to be examined less accurately. They 
ought not to be precluded, by that consideration, 
from fully invr‘.'gating it: on the contrary, they 
should look into it more minutely. It seemed to 
him, that when all other classes of people in the 
state were expressing their opinion upon it, the 
Company, who were so much more interested 
than any other body whatsoever, should also 
come to a decision, lest they might become 
party to a policy, which, if persevered in, would 
perhaps accomplish the ruin of the Indian Em- 
pire. They ought to determine on recording 
their sentiments, as well as the other classes of 
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the community. The tables of both Houses of 
Parliament were laden with petitions on the sub¬ 
ject, end it was unreasonable that they should 
be afraid to state what their feelings were on a 
measure of so much importance. The hon. gen¬ 
tleman concluded by seconding the proposition 
of Mr. Impey. 

Mr. Randle Jackson said, it was with very 
great pain he differed from his honourable 
friend (Mr. Impey). Dissenting from such 
opinions, he felt the extreme difficulty of ad¬ 
vancing his own, in opposition to the sentiments 
of a gentleman, whose invaluable assistance had 
rendered such transcendant, such inexpressible 
services, at the bar of both Houses of Parliament, 
in supporting the interests of the East India 
Company. To his knowledge of East India 
affairs, and to the adroitness with which he 
shaped the whole of his interrogations, they owed 
much of that enlightened body of evidence, 
which was now placed on, the table of both 
Houses. When that evidence came to he read 
(For it was not yet generally read, and least 
ol all, he ^believed, by those who presumed 
to decide on their fate) it would exhibit a 
monument of the justice and honour of the 
Company;—and perhaps turn the mind of the 
people from its present unfavourable bias, before 
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it was too late for the Company to avail themselves 
of their assistance. (Applause.) lie dissented from 
the proposition, “ that the Court should not cour- 
sidcr the bill until it came from the Committee, 
because they should then see a full measure be¬ 
fore them, and could say aye or no distinctly to 
it.” If the meeting of the Court, on Saturday* 
must be, of necessity, for the purpose of saying 
aye or no to the measure at large, he would 
then say, “ let us wait till it has gone through a 
Committee, and the clauses are all filled up ” 
But he was not without hope that the bill would 
be of such a nature, that certain alterations 
might be introduced into it, before thev vvcie 
called on for the final, unalterable aye or no to 
the question; therefore, he thought it. was no 
more than consistent with common prudence, 
to take the first opport mity of examining it. If 
Ministers gave any intimation to the Company 
to introduce particular alterations in the Com¬ 
mittee—if they should be willing to accede to 
such wholesome provisions, as his lion, friend 
(Mr. Impey) had spoken of, the Company would 
foe placed i.i a much better situation. But if 
they continued to hold the advice of the -Court 
as cheap as they had hitherto done—if they ad¬ 
hered, in the Committee, to every thing that 
was obnoxious in the bill, he would put it to his. 
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lion, friend, whether they would not, with more 
dignity and more propriety, signify their nega¬ 
tive to those principles in the bill, in its original 
shape ;—therefore, Saturday appeared to him to 
be the preferable day. They would then have 
an opportunity of seeing the bill after its second 
reading; and they must all he aware that a bill, 
in such a stage, would contain more than the 
mere naked principle on which it was founded; 
for that principle they were accustomed to look 
in the preamble. It might then happen, that 
the observations thrown out in that Court on the 
subject—it was possible that the suggestions 
which might originate there—would be attended 
to by Parliament, and the measure might ulti¬ 
mately, in consequence of those hints, be made 
safe and wise to accept, under all the circum¬ 
stances. He did not mean to say that it would 
be so; and no man was more ready to give his 
negative to an inefficient measure than he was, 
because it was paltering with theCompany and the 
public;—but lie would meet it in every stage; 
lie would let no opportunity escape which af¬ 
forded the least* chance of improving it; and, 
after* all, tfiey would have to consider whether it 
was such a bill as, under am; circumstances, 
they could accept of. If they waited till the 
Committee had stated their opinion, in addition 
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to that of the country; if they waited till the 
bill was printed with the clauses filled up ; what 
possible chance was there, that they could pro¬ 
cure an alteration in any of its details r When 
it went through a Committee, that pertinacity 
which adhered to principles, however unwise, 
would be pledged to support them. The Court 
might then suggest whatever emendations it 
thought proper, but false pride and folly would 
eay, “no, we cannot attend to these alterations; we 
are already pledged to a different principle.’' If, 
on the other hand, they discussed the hill before 
it went into the Committee, they w r ould have the 
chance, by pointing out any apprehended dan¬ 
gers, and by appealing to the good sense of those 
who were not completely prejudiced against them, 
of procuring an alteration in some of the particu¬ 
lar details. Without going at large into auy point 
which would be discussed hereafter, he could uot 
help taking advantage of the opportunity which 
the statement of the hou. Chairman had given 
him, for the purpose of making a few remarks 
on the general question; and he conceived, by 
deliberating on the present occasion, they would 
iSpiue to a better understanding of the subject, 
and be the more able to decide with correctness 
and precision. This, he recollected, had been the 
effect of a previous debate, at a former period. 
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He did not’ think there was a single indi¬ 
vidual in that Court who was disposed to con¬ 
cede a scintilla of the Company’s rights ; bur. at 
the same time, it was evident, when the bill 
came before them, that their sole option would 
be, of two evils to eh use the least. He did not 
mean to say, that they would be able so to shape 
the hill, as to render it worthy of acceptance; 
but, of this he was sure, that, under the pro¬ 
visions which w'ere at present contemplated, it 
would be useless for the Court to accept a Char¬ 
ter, which would merely have the effect of put¬ 
ting off the fate of the Company for a few short 
years, (for the sake of providing for certain in¬ 
terests unconnected with them), and would still 
farther exhaust their capital. At the expiration 
of that time, when the Company found they 
could not proceed, and, in consequence, applied 
to the Government for relief. Ministers would 
state very coolly (for the charm was now broken 
-»they perfectly saw what Government was made 
of) that, as the India Company had already 
given up so much, there was very little left for 
dispute, andj therefore, dispute was superfluous. 
It would then be too late to say, as a reason for 
the Charter not having answered its end, that 
the Company Would not have taken it at all, had 
they not supposed that Government would have 
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made some alterations in it, to render it better 
than it originally stood. It would be then too 
late to say. that the Company had been deceived 
in their expectations. It would then be loo late 
to sav, that those, under whose auspices the terri¬ 
torial revenue had increased from six to sixteen 
millions per annum ; who ruled, with wisdom, 
sixty millions of subjects; and who, from the 
declaration of Ministers themselves, were ad¬ 
mitted, so to have conducted themselves in their 
political junctions, as to have produced all the 
great ends of rule and government, “ jimyxrili/ 
to the stain and happiness to the pc,pic. ’ It 
would be too late for them to say, that their 
views were disappointed, and their hopes destroy¬ 
ed. The present time, however, was theirs, to 
deliberate and to act. Such a senes of continued 
revilings, rude clamours, and indecent treatment 
had been recently poured on the Company, as 
even malversators, and those who bad defrauded 
the public, very seldom experienced. When 
they read the debates in Parliament, they might 
almost suppose, that the criterion by which the 
excellence of an orator was to be estimated, was 
to be found in the sarcasms which he made use 
of when speaking of the Company. He was 
hailed as the genius of eloquence, who could 
pronounce the Lest joke at their expense, A live- 
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iy witticism, and a well turned epigram, were 
considered as very efficient substittites for Asiatic 
research and a know ledge of Indian affairs .— 
(Applause.) But even those who were most 
loud in their applause on such occasions, were 
compelled to hear, with awe and respecr, the 
speeches which were delivered by some of their 
Directors; speeches, remarkable fo a perfect 
knowledge of the subject, for perspicuity of ar¬ 
rangement, and clearness of comprehension. 
(Applause.) Yet such was the force of preju¬ 
dice, that the cheers of those who must have 
been most enlightened by the luminous state¬ 
ments of the Directors (because they were very 
ill-informed on Eastern subjects), were exclusive¬ 
ly confined to the harangues of those who at¬ 
tempted to make up for their want of knowledge 
on those essential points, by sarcastic remarks 
and unfounded assertions. 

An lion, gentleman behind him (Mr. Davies) 
was pleased to notice a figure of speech used by 
the Company's opponents ; namely, “ that their 
“ lease is out, and that they ought to be treated 
“ like ordinary tenants ” 

There were two points that the Company’s 
enemies had, he was afraid, with too much suc¬ 
cess. but with great injustice, succeeded in fast¬ 
ening in the opinion of the public, and in a ccn- 

(, g 
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sklerable part of the opinion of the House of 
Commons. The one “ that the Company assumed 
to be the sovereigns of India;” and the other, 
“ that notwithstanding the Company had no 
legal rights, yet they assumed to the public that 
they still possessed them.” The former of these 
charges was as unfair as it was untrue ; and the 
history of the East-India Company would shew 
the injustice of it. He admitted that if it were a 
just imputation, it might operate, in a manner 
not to be complained of, to the prejudice of the 
Company This charge was evidently made by 
those who were the real enemies of the Company; 
and, like most of the others which had been 
brought forward in the general cry against their 
claims, was founded in prejudice, and in the 
absence of ail reason and common liberality. It 
wav therefore important to their cause to he ge¬ 
nerally known, that at no period during their 
transactions,—at no period throughout their his¬ 
tory,—had the India Company affected to be 
the Sovereigns of India, otherwise than as so¬ 
vereignty delegated to them by Act of Parliament. 
The cession of Bombay, the cession of St. 
Helena and of Madras, the statutes of 'Wil¬ 
liam, had amply reserved the sovereignty of 
India to the King of these realms; and, there¬ 
fore, it was wholly untrue to suppose that the 
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Company had assumed that sovereignty which 
the Legislature had expressly reserved to the 
King. But that they had been Sovereigns, in 
point of practice, was beyond a doubt; and if 
the Company were to attempt to deny that, they 
would be rebellious to the state, and act in a 
manner wholly unbecoming a Company in their 
situation. What was the test of that which was 
now asserted. The proof of government was the 
exercise of all the great symbols of sovereignty; 
namely, to make peace and war, according to 
the necessities of the government ; to build 
forts and garrison them; to effect treaties; to 
raise armies and pay navies; and more than that, 
to coin money, and to have all fiscal authorities 
as to the measures of taxation. These were 
authorities—authorities not assumed, but dele¬ 
gated to them :—these were powers to be 
found in every statute that related to their do¬ 
mestic government: these were authorities that 
were, not merely permitted . but cast upon the 
Company; and not to have exercised them, 
would have been almost tantamount to rebellion 
against the state* How they had exercised these 
authorities would *be learnt from the testimony 
even of the enemies of the Company themselves. 
All and every of them could not hut admit, that 
this power had been exercised by the Company 
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to the benefit and advantage of the whole Indian 
empire ; it was unjust and illiberal, therefore, 
to impute to them such assumptions, when, in 
fact, all thfit they had done was to perform the 
duty which had been thrown upon them by the 
Legislature of their country. 

Could any thing be more obvious, than that 
this assertion has been made to place every obstacle 
in the way of the Company’s contract with the 
Government ; io cool their friends, and heat their 
enemies; an effect which, lie was afraid, had been 
produced already to a most alarming extent. But, 
he trusted, the absurdity and the falsity of this as¬ 
sertion were established by a reference merely to 
the statutes and the history of India. 

It was said, also, in the House of Commons, 
and that, too, by an high authority, “ it is idle 
££ for the Company to talk of rights: that they' 
££ have no rights " By one lion, gentleman, if 
he read the debates correctly, from which he 
took the opinon, it was asserted, “ that they 
* £ bad no rights, because their lease was out.” 
The same assertion was reiterated by another 
right hon. gentleman, who £ ‘ insisted that their 
“ lea=e was out; that they had nothing more to 
£f say for themselves, and that they must go 
££ about their business.” Was it, he would ask, 
for such gentlemen to learn the great moral and 
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political distinction between legal and equitable 
rights? Had not men rights in conscience and 
good sense ? Rights in sound policy ? and right* 
in 1. w —available to them hereafter ? It must 
be the height of hypocricy for such persons to 
affect ignorance, that theCompany possessed some 
such rights as these; and it was equally as un¬ 
just for them to say that the Company had urged 
those rights, in any way inconsistent with the 
principles of justice and conscientious integrity. 

What was the nature of those equitable rights, 
of which the Company desired to avail them¬ 
selves, and on which they had a just ground of 
claim ? It was this: that they had incurred 
originally those enormous expenccs which they 
must have incurred, to bring India to the state in 
which it at present was, from the assurance and 
upon the promises of this Country, that they 
should go on as they had done, and that they 
might not entertain any apprehensions of a 
change of system to their disadvantage. It was 
under these promises and these inducements that 
the Company had. expended such mines of 
wealth upon the improvement of that which was 
now called a leasehold” and which was to be 
so violently wrested from them without an equi¬ 
valent, and without remuneration for. that value 
which their exertions atone had given to th* 
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Indian empire. For more than a hundred years 
were these assurances renewed to them; and 
during all that petiod, their expencts had pro¬ 
gressively increased, and their services to Great 
Britain advanced i 1 their importance. Since this 
Charter alone, since the Charter of 1793,—the 
supplies of ships which the Company had brought 
forward, the equipment of armies, the money 
raised, and the regiments paid, exceeded almost 
ah calculation ; and these vast exertions were 
made, not merely for themselves, hut for the 
interests of that Government ami of that Country 
now about to t!ep;ive them of their well t imed 
claims upon the consideration of tiie Legis¬ 
lature, r J here could be no doubt about the 


truth and rcuh.y of tho?e cervices, because 
they were performed, as it weie, under then- 
very eyes. The, had suit o.d a Gwvernor- 
General, who was a spectator of those great 
exertions, so generously and so willingly 
made. They had <qi< nt upwards of two millions 
of money in the improveim nt of that leasehold 
estate now to be violently taken hom tin m, every 
farthing of which, if their landlords had the 
honesty, as every honest landlord would, they 
would repay them, or at least give them some 


equivalent for those resources, almost exhausted in 
benefiting that estate. It could not be too strongly 
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impressed upon the minds of the legislature and 
the country, that these expenses were not incurred 
to answer views and ends of their own, but in 
consequence of their connexion with Great- 
llritain : and yet, whatever advantage.-was to be 
derived from those institutions they had erected, 
and those systems they had adopted, they were 
now to be deprived of them by that ungrateful 
country, lor whose advantage, and at whose in¬ 
stance, those measures were undertaken. They 
had seen the Company equip armaments which 
cost them £i 50,000 ; they had seen them erect 
a college, which cost them ,£l 50,000 more; 
they had derived the most important advantages 
from their finances ; and in the general military 
array of Great Britain, they had included those 
very troops which the Company had paid and 
clothed ; anil yet, notwithstanding all these ad¬ 
vantages—notwithstanding that their improve¬ 
ments, towards which no quota nor any contri¬ 
bution was paid by thee, untry, those very persona 
who knew all this, lisped out in the most insulting 
manner—“oh! your lease is expired, and you 
have no rights !”* 

Such conduct as this would not be endured be-* 
tween individuals. No landlord in private life 
dare say to his tenant, “ Sir, it is true that you 
have expended a vast deal of money in improving 
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this property; it is true that I have lulled you 
into security ; and that under that assurance I 
have given you, of a continuance of possession, 
you have gone on the increasing value of my pro¬ 
perty ; but now your lease is out; you have no 
right to claim any thing from me, and you must 
go about your business.” If any man were so to 
act in private life, lie would be scouted from so¬ 
ciety : the injured man would have his remedy, 
and the courts of justice would do him that 
right so improperly wrested from him. Would 
not,—he would ask—every man with the least 
morality, or the least notion of common honesty, 
be shocked at such conduct in private life?—And 
yet the case, arguing from individuals to generals, 
was precisely that of the East India Company. 

Such being the case, lie begged leave to 
suggest, as the alternative (which he had wished 
they had an opportunity of adopting before, 
by their being at once undeceived in those 
false hopes and expectations they had formed) 
—that they would either submit to remain 
the dupes of that fallacious system into 
which they had been lulled^ or that they 
would at once decline terms so disadvan¬ 
tageous to them, and manfully come for¬ 
ward, and rest upon their own resources.— 
It was true the Company had been guilty of 
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great follies in this respect; but they ought to 
take a lesson from the past for the future .— 
Better for the Company to know the worst and act 
upon it, than be continually employed in warding 
off a blow which must fall at last. If they man¬ 
fully met their fate now , they would not then have 
to deplore an useless exertion of strength in a 
struggle which must terminate, with'moral cer¬ 
tainty, to their destruction. Should they still go 
On in the same way for twenty years longer, they 
would put that in peril which they might now 
rescue with safety and advantage to themselves; 
while a continuance of the system, such as pro¬ 
posed, would only exhaust their means without 
the hope of bettering them. But the most vex¬ 
atious of all would be, that at the end of that 
period, they would be finally told, “ Gentlemen, 
“ your lease is out, and you must shift for your- 
tf selves.” If the Company gave up great chances 
of advantage, lie was perfectly satisfied that they 
also gave up great liabilities to losses and un¬ 
profitable expences. It would be the height of 
impolicy, therefore, to endanger their own 
safety, by continuing to incur expences which, 
in the end, could be of no profit or advantage 
to themselves. They would be only exhausting 
their resources for, the advantage of future ten- 
nants ; and, if thev were wise, thev would cive 

IT 2 
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up such a ruinous system, whilst they were yet 
strong. When he reflected on the services of 
the Company, he was shocked at that total ab¬ 
sence of public morality, which sought to deprive 
them of that fair ar.d equitable remuneration to 
which, upon every principle of conscience, they 
were entitled. The expcnces already pointed 
out, were the expcnces that were incurred at 
home. Let the Court and the country look to 
those they had incurred abroad. There they 
would find that, the Government had been assist¬ 
ed by the Company with expedition alter expe¬ 
dition ; that there, the Company had not only 
exhaust cl its means, but even pawned its invest¬ 
ments, to enable them to defray the charges of 
such expeditions : expeditions not for the advan¬ 
tage of the Company, hut for the benefit of that 
'Go'.vrr.ment wind; now, with so much injustice, 
tells the Company that “ they have no material 
intern-1 in the fata of India.” In equipping 
armies and providing expeditions, the Company 
have exhausted ,1 iS,u)0,s<00 of its resources. 
He would admit, howtver, that at length (within 
two or three million ), they were repaid that 
sum : though it could not be denied, that for the 
first (hr: , or four millions, it was with the greatest 
• difHci.’hv they ever got paid at all. This, he 
Legged to say again, was an expenec incurred. 
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■not for the Company, not for any view of their 
own, but in order to give Great Britain such a 
balance of power as would enable her to make a 
struggle with France to advantage. Yet it was 
a fact very well known, that for the first three or 
four millions of this sum, they had to wait 
eight or ten years, before they could get it back. 
Beside this, the appearance of importunity in the 
Company going to Parliament, session after ses¬ 
sion, for the payment of this sum, not only in¬ 
volved them by inexplicable difficulty, but gave 
their rightful demand the appearance of a request 
for favour ; their claim being, in fact, a matter of 
common debt. 

He certainly would conjure the Court to 
reflect seriously upon all the difficulties, and 
weigh deliberately the circumstances of their 
present situation. They should consider well, he 
trusted, whether they would continue the Charter 
upon the terms now proposed, under so many 
disadvantages, whereby they would be annually 
involved in new difficulties, and perhaps finally 
treated in the manner he had described;—or 
whether they wofild decline such a bargain, and 
rest contented upon their assets and irrefragable 
rights? lie would put it to the judgment and 
not to the feeling of every liberal and dispassion¬ 
ate mind, whether the reproaches so unhand- 
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comely thrown out against the Company, by 
those who opposed their interests in the House of 
Commons, were justly applicable to any part 
of their conduct ? However, whilst he could 
not but feel that such conduct was inexcusable on 
the part of those in Government at the present 
day, he was bound in gratitude to acknowledge a 
different treatment on the part of former govern¬ 
ments. In the administration of Lord North, 
in the administration of Lord Melville and 
Mr. Pot, they found the most friendly and libe¬ 
ral treatment; and the misfortune of it was, that 
the Company were lulled into a false security, and 
into a belief that they should always continue to 
experience the countenance and friendly offices 
of those in the administration of the public af¬ 
fairs. Such false security certainly rendered their 
situation infinitely more irksome and disagreea¬ 
ble ; because it added the bitterness of disap¬ 
pointment and ingratitude to the ordinary effect 
of the evil. The Company were in the situation 
of a private person induced to rely upon the pro¬ 
mises of a seeming patron and friend, and lulled 
into confidence and security by the assurance of 
Ids protection and support. The high honour and 
character of this patron is to him a sort of assur¬ 
ance that he never shall have occasion to repent 
his confidence in such promises : thus he goes 
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on, without guarding against the consequences 
of unforeseen events, or unimagined difficulties ; 
and not until he finds himself in a situation of 
inextricable embarrassment and distress, does he 
perceive how ideal and imaginary were his hopes 
of support; not till then does he find out the fol¬ 
ly of trusting to seeming friends, but concealed 
enemies. 

Such was the unfortunate situation of the Com¬ 
pany. In the hour when they expected to find 
protection and countenance, at the hands of those 
from whom they expected most, they were 
greeted with the bitterness of disappointment and 
ingratitude. He hoped, however, it was not 
now too late to turn aside from a course which 
would be ultimately ruinous and destructive. He 
saw resources in the Company’s character, in their 
wealth, in their connexions, and in those rights 
—those inalienable rights which would still re¬ 
main to them—from which he augured the most 
favourable and beneficial results. He hoped to 
find, that though they were no longer pos¬ 
sessed of exclusive privileges, yet that their com¬ 
mercial corporate capacity would enable them still 
to flourish with credit and importance. It was 
useless, certainly, to sit down inactively, and de¬ 
plore the hardness of their situation. They ought 
to exert their energies and resort to their own in- 
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teroal strength, to repel the evil that invaded their 
prosperity. The chief thing time was to be la¬ 
mented was that they did not know their late 
sooner, and that they were lulled into false 
security: but having come at last to the issue 
of the question, they were now seriously to 
consider tliut which was the real question 
to be determined ; namely, whether they 'would 
accept the charter under the terms now pro - 
posed? or whether they would resort to that 
which was most worthy of their consideration, 
namely whether they would reject, with firmness 
and independence, the continuance of a system 
which would involve them in additional expences, 
without equivalent advantage, or trust, at once, 
to those high commercial privileges, which were 
inalienable from them, by every charter from the 
reign of King William down to the year 1793 > 
The advantage of those privileges alone was cer¬ 
tainly very great, and if properly encouraged and 
cultivated, would be attended with the most im¬ 
portant benefits to the interests of the Company. 
From the experience they had had of late, it was 

impossible they could persuade themselves of a 

<* 

continuance in gbing on as they had done. Ex¬ 
perience had taught them that they could have 
n<||s*ecurity against the in justice which, if .not 
jatOw, vvoukl be, sooner or later, dealt out to them. 
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They had a right to think the worst of those 
with whom they had to treat. These were con¬ 
siderations, therefore, which, above all, ought to 
induce them to enquire into their situation, and 
ascertain the extent and strength of those privi¬ 
leges, of which the grossest stretch of injustice 
could not deprive them. It was not an impro¬ 
bable thing to say, that even yet the superior 
commercial advantages possessed by the Com¬ 
pany embraced sources of future prosperity, if 
not commensurate with the past, at least encou¬ 
raging for the future. It was not an improbable 
thing to say, that paramount superiority in all 
their undertakings, even when opposed in the 
market by the most active exertion of strangers, 
would await them. If the Company were to say 
to this ungrateful Government, we shall ha\ ? e no¬ 
thing to do with this new charter, because, at the 
expiration of it, we shall be told the same thing 
then that we are told vow ; we shall be then 
subject to the same reproaches and the same un¬ 
just attacks upon our character; and finally, we 
shall have, perhajis, some further measure of in¬ 
justice and ingratitude added to the total depri¬ 
vation of exclusive privilege. If the Company 
were to say this, they would act with the spirit of 
men conscious of their own honourable character 
and superior integrity, and with a lively feeling 
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that they were not yet degrade 1 enough to sub¬ 
mit to every humiliation their opponents might 
choose to impose upon them. Better for the 
Company to do that now which, at the end of 
Jive years more, perhaps, when their means were 
exhausted, or their strength weakened, they 
might be obliged to do, in order to avoid ruin 
and fatal disaster to their interests. Let the 
Company, therefore, lie said, resort to their own 
energies ; and exercise, with spirit and activity, 
those means, of which they could not be deprived 
without .1 violation of every principle of law and 
justice. He invited the Court to see what the 
consequence would bo, if the terms proposed by 
Government were rejected. It was true, that 
after their exchj-ive privileges and their Charter 
should expire, they would still remain, in perpe¬ 
tuity, a trading corporation. Notwithstanding 
the termi:;a;ion of their exclusive privilege, they 
would still have the liberty of trading to the East 
Indies, of trading to Africa, and of trading to 
South America : a field open for the most suc¬ 
cessful speculations in commerce, and which, he 
trusted, would be attended with those advan- 

i 

tages described by an honourable Baronet in the 
House of Commons. Still those advantages were 
tbeJJompany’s. The China trade, as lar as he 
hnH Ieanied hitherto, was also theirs; and i« 
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proof of the superiority of the Company in that 
quarter, he need only refer the Court to the evii 
dence laid before the House of Commons upon 
that subject. 

Such was the credit and character of the Com-, 
pany, that their veiy marks, upon the goods 
they sold, gave them the preference to the ex¬ 
clusion of all other traders. Such preference, 
he trusted, the Company would be ever able tq 
maintain and deservedly enjoy. When he con-* 
sidered the superior advantages of the Company, 
in point of character, connection, capital, and 
every other qualification necessary to the mainte¬ 
nance of a great trade, he apprehended very little 
danger to their interests from competition. If 
they were deprived of exclusive trade, still they 
had their ships ready to renew the eotnmerce 
with increased energ}' and exertion. They still 
had their old customm; and connexions, who, 
from a principle not only of gratitude, but from a 
conviction of the honour and integrity of the 
Company’s character, would cont inue their com)* 
tenanee and support. The evidence before the 
House ol Commons bore ample testimony to the 
high character and credit of the Company in the 
Tast. Ihese, -therefore, were advantages, of 
which it was impossible to deprive them by any 
*rt or ingenuity: these were the advantages 
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which their corporate capacity would enable them 
,to enjoy, after their exclusive Charter expired, it 
was a gratifying circumstance, also, to reflect that 
in the very nature of things they could not want 
capital to carry those advantages into effect. 
Such was the character, such the credit of the 
Company in the estimation of the public, that he 
was persuaded the Company could raise, by sub¬ 
scriptions, any sum they wanted, to carry on their 
commercial speculations. lie would ask any 
person acquainted with commercial life, how long 
be thought the Company would want a million 
of money, to be subscribed by the merchants of 
the city of London, and elsewhere, to embark in 
an adventure of that description ? In their very 
credit and character alone the Company pos¬ 
sessed advantages equivalent to actual stock and 
capital. Therefore he thought that the Com¬ 
pany, merely as a mercantile Company (political 
power out of the question), might not only exist, 
hut succeed in its undertakings, with advantage 
to itself and the public. It was fitting, however, 
that the Proprietors should understand that it was 
not from a sense of danger, but fro^n a sense of 
duty, and from a conviction of the necessity of 
the measure, that he would be induced to relin- 
qu%h this Charter altogether. It was also highly 
jiecassary that the Public and the Proprietary 
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should completely understand, that the Com¬ 
pany were not in the state of - persons whose 
humble situation doomed them to endure with 
patience and humility whatever contumely and 
insult their enemies might think proper to cast 
upon them. It was proper to be understood, 
that they were not persons in such lowly circum¬ 
stances, as should induce them to accept, without 
murmur or complaint, a Charter so shackled as 
that now offered to them. They were in a much 
better situation ; and fortunately for them, it 
was in their power to act with a spirit and firm¬ 
ness suitable to the character they had hitherto 
sustained throughout all parts of the world : they 
possessed means of commerce, and resources which 
had been accumulating to an enormous amount, 
and which nothing but the exertions and the in¬ 
dustry of one hundred years could have brought 
together. At the same time, however, he had 
confidently hoped, that Government would have 
adopted a different policy from that now proposed 
to be carried into execution; for, in his conscience 
he verily believed, that any vital alteration in the 
present poligy and government of India was not 
only inconsistent with the interests of that Empire, 
but fatal to the rest of the country in general, 
lib. w'ould not say that we might have a more 
Government, but he certainly did wish the 
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Company had to deal with a more just Govern-* 
ment. There was no excuse on the part of that 
Government for want of power to do justice ; be¬ 
cause every one knew that there was no proposi¬ 
tion, not inconsistent with the general welfare of 
the empire, which Ills Majesty's Ministers could 
not carry if they chose. Eut, at the same time, 
■whilst he regretted that Ministers had treated the 
Compary in the way they were treated by the 
bill brought into Parliament, and by which they 
had no legal power to draw the. line, he would at 
least do them the justice to say, that if they did 
act unjust'y, and perhaps impolitically, they ob¬ 
served in the manner of it, a course of behaviour 
far different from that adopted by that description 
of persons known by the name of opposition . 
But indeed it could hardly be expected that they 
should experience a different treatment from 
their hands, when it was recollected of whom 
that opposition was composed, and what the 
principles v.ere by which their conduct was ac¬ 
tuated : however, he would say, that there was 
nothing which his Majesty's Ministers could not 
do in Parliament consistently with the safety of 
the Empire, if they felt that justice and 
sound policy ought to be the principle upon 
which the subject of the East India Company's 
Charter was to be considered. It. was true, that 
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they might meet with considerable opposition 
from that quarter alluded to; but, at the same 
time, if they had the will they had the power to 
do justice. From the manner, however, and 
from the gracious deportment which marked 
their conduct, lie still hoped much, and he did 
not yet despair of some remediable alteration in 
some of the great points of the bill now under 
the consideration of Parliament. 

Certainly there was one point for consideration, 
upon which the question, whether they would ac¬ 
cept the Charter, must mainly depend. It was 
fit that upon that {mint they should not merely 
have the simple assurance of Government, but 
that the Company should be secured by an abso¬ 
lute moral certainty. With a view to the proper 
understanding of this question by the Proprietary, 
it was highly important and necessary that they 
should be favoured—not with a formal resolution 
and general declaration of the sentiments of the 
Court of Directors—but that they should have 
their opinions, seriatim, upon a proposition so 
deeply affecting the interests of the Proprietors 
and upon which it was impossible for them to 
come to a satisfactory opinion umii the senti¬ 
ments of the Directory were fully known upon 
that subject, lie trusted, therefore, that the 
Court would be favoured, at some convenient 
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opportunity, with that declaration of their sen¬ 
timents, which would enable the Court to see their 
way clearly upon this question; for without 
them, he confessed, the Proprietors would be 
unable to come to their decision upon the main 
question, whether the Charter ought or ought 
not to be accepted ? 

The proposition he alluded to was, that unless 
the Government would introduce into this bill 
some guarantee with respect to their dividends, 
in case those views of profit and advantage which 
the Directors had impressed upon their minds 
should not turn out to be well founded, it was 
impossible, he conceived, that the bill could be 
acceptable to the Proprietory. Without that 
guarantee, it would then indeed be a most im¬ 
portant consideration, whether they should not 
break up at once, and content themselves with 
their commercial eorj>orate capacity and invest¬ 
ments, or whether they would continue to go on 
in the way proposed, with the moral certainty 
perhaps, at the end of three or four years, of 
having no sort of security whatever for their 
dividends. In this point of view, theiefore, the 
question deserved the most serious donsideiation. 
It was important that this point should be se¬ 
cured and ascertained now, when they were in a 
condition to make terms and secure themselves 
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agaihst loss, and not to postpone the consideration 
of it until a period when it would be too late to 
retrieve their error. 

ThatGovernnientshouldguardntefetheCompany, 
was a proposition which could be attended with no 
objection ou the part of His Majesty’s Ministers* 
Whilst thy run no risk in grautingsuoh security, 
the Proprietary, by its being withheld, were ex¬ 
posed to every imaginable danger and uncertainty. 
Nothing could be more safe or equitable to both 
parties. It was perfectly safe and acceptable to 
the Government, because they only appointed the 
Company as the servants and trustees of the pos¬ 
sessions itt India. There was only a certain term 
given them for their continuance in India ; and 
that, without the advantages which they had hi¬ 
therto enjoyed. Th$ situation of the Company, 
by that appointment, exposed them to all their 
former responsibilities, without the means of ma¬ 
king good that responsibility. The Government 
said, “ we appoint you trustees for a certain num¬ 
ber of j’e&rs longer;—we give ymi, (what some 
persons, said the hon. gentleman, with a great 
deal of truth, but vfith sortie waggistiness, called) 
a burning out charter.” They said ,“we afpoi nt 
you trustees of the public’s security, add tor the 
administration of thte Indian Enpire. do 
itflSfthis ground—‘not because we have any ‘ 
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fectioo for you, or because we care a farthing 
about your interest# and welfare,; for we payno 
sort of attention to that sort of argument; but 
we appoint you tile trustees for the administra¬ 
tion of the Indian Empire, because we think you 
will do it better than any body else, and because 
we know you have already done it better than any 
body else could do it* Wc acknowledge you have 
been wise counsellors and governors. We put 
this trust into your hands because we know the 
wisdom of your policy;—because we know that 
peace, tranquillity, harmony, and good order, 
have attended your magistracy; and because we 
know, that when the government is in your 
hands, we need entertain no alarm for the safety, 
the security, and the welfare of the Indian Em¬ 
pire. It is therefore, aad # not from any favour, 
we. wish to do you, that wc cast upon you the 
administration of the Indian Empire for twenty 
years longer. We appoint you thus for the secu¬ 
rity of the Indian Empire; but we appoint you 
merely as trustees : not as trustees', however, re¬ 
ceiving an. adequate remuneration for your pains, 
or who i= I all have discretion act for yourselves. 
You must not talk to us of your trade, orof your 
cqntaujtl over yom: finances: vve shall deprive 
you qf*the me, and qrainff your power m the 
offer. To your commerce these shall be an ead. 
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tod to your controul we shall add so many shack¬ 
les as to render it rather a kirtheri than a boon. 
Even in the education of your yotrth, we shall 
suffer you to lrave no controul; for we hive taken, 
your college to ourselves.” 

Now, all these things were told, not only 
virtually, but in term , to the Company. What 
* the Company ought to say, therefore, he (Mr. 
Jackson) would contend, was this :—“ Wc de>- 
rnand, in return, security against the possible 
consequences that may result from our re¬ 
sponsibility ns trustees. if you chuse to 
guarantee us as trustees, we will he vour trua- 
tees: Do not call upon us to administer these 
high functions, these responsible, these oner¬ 
ous functionsfor he (Mr. Jackson) would 
contend they were such in every point of view 
wherein they could be considered; and they 
were the more onerous, because there was no 
equivalent advantage for those who exercise the 
trust. “ You appoint us as trustees, undoubtedly, 
as honourable men.' We will act bona fide ac¬ 
cording to your appointment, provided you gun- 
rantee us againSt all the risks of so responsible 
a situation :*but if you refuse eo to do, it is itn* 
possible we can take upon ourselves so<hurthen* 
some a -trust.” He-(Mr. Jackson) denied that it 
tto&s possible the Company could take 9Uch a 
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heavy responsibility upon their shoulder* without 
a sufficient guarantee: and now , he contended, 
was the time to insist upon that provision in the 
bill; because if not now demanded, the repent* 
ance, which would assuredly follow the neglect of 
such security, would come too late. 

Nothing could be more equitable, than that the 
Government should guarantee the Company. ’ 
The thing spoke for itself; because if Ministers 
took the power into their own hands, the least 
that could he expected was a guarantee, in re¬ 
turn, to the Company, for the risk they ran in 
taking upon them the trust. They called upon 
the Company to enter into political engagements 
On their account; not on their own, he would 
say, certainly. Surely, then, and without doubt, 
they ought to guard the Company against the 
consequences that would most likely follow the 
administration of the Compauy according to the 
Government s own directions. 

Now, how could this be done ? upon what 
principle and terms could this guarantee be given 
to tlie Company ? The answer was very simple, 
and the proposition that would follow v as equally 
facile of execution. The capital of the Company 
was X 1^,000,000. Their assets, including their 
shipping, amounted to that sum. There Were 
nther items, with which, however, he would not 
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trouble the Court, that would augment the a* 
mount of that sum : but he would simply sup¬ 
pose that their capital amountedi only to,twelve 
millions, they would have a right to return that 
sum to themselves. He would suggest, then, 
that the Company should have a loan upon those 
assets by way of guarantee fund; so that there 
would be an application of those assets for the 
public security. 

Some such security as this was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary ; for how was it possible that functions, 
such as those he had described, eould be exer¬ 
cised by the Company, without being protected 
liom the consequences of those acts done in con¬ 
formity to the will and pleasure of Government ? 
Government, he might be told, would not be 
backward in relieving those wants which the 
administration of the Company might create; 
and that, therefore, there was no occasion to 
trouble themselves about the matter until the 
moment of necessity arrived. For his own part, 
he thought the promises of Government upon 
this subject, if they were sincere, had better be 
secured by the solemnity of an Act of Parliament* 
He doubted* not the sincerity of the present ad¬ 
ministration ; but he was afraid that the mere 
verbal assurance of the government of the present 
day would be but a frail security against a change 
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oi Opinion in themselves, or u different sehttmOfA 
in those, who might be in power, when the period 
of necessity should arrive. If Ministers meant the 
thing, they could have no objection to make their 
meaning law : “they could Oot hesitate to make 
such guarantee a provision’ of the statute, by which 
their Charter should be continued. Simple pro* 
mises would be .but a very unsatisfactory security 
for the solemn engagements imposed upon the 
Company. Promises of guarantee would be but 
a poor dependance for the Company, who would 
be obliged, in obedience to their trust, to em¬ 
bark in expences, and make contracts for the 
fulfilment of those engagements ; — engage¬ 
ments, he would say again, not for their own 
advantage, but for the maintenance of the name 
and authority of the British Government in 
India. Surely, it never could be expected, cither 
its equity or common sense, th«.t the Company 
could consent to stand unprotected upon the 
brink of such a precipice of such vast expence 
*nd responsibility. What wen* tli< y called -upon 
to do? What duty n«s imposed upon them by 
this trust? Tlv'dy were to administer the affairs 
of India, With all the appearance of splendour and 
power, belonging to an imperial government By 
so doing, they must add to tlierr expenditure, 
and keep up an establishment adequate to the 
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discharge of the increase of the functions im¬ 
posed upon them. This preposterous proposition, 
was propounded to them—that they must take 
upon them new expenees and expose themselves 
to fresh penis, while at the same time their 
sources were to be diminished. Why, what 
would be the inevitable consequence of this? 
They would have again and again to subject 
themselves tq those unjust reproaches with which 
Mr. Whitbread and other members of the House 
of Commons, had so frequently loaded them on 
foimer occasions, when by their necessities they 
wore compelled to apply for purlwuneutary aid. 
They would be obliged, he mid, to come to 
Parliament, year after year, for aid, by wuy of 
loan, for the payment of those debts contracted, 
not for themselves, but for the services of the 
British Government .n India. Would not those 
Very men, he would ask, who now talked of pro¬ 
mising indemnity and guarantee, at the end of 
fi\e yeats when they would be obliged to apply 
for such aid as this, turn round upon them, and 
with all the bitterness of ip vect,ive,rreproach 
them for their extravagance, and change them 
with the haifLest terms that could be foqnd in the 
nomenclature of abuse,.—with the violation and 
breach of that confidence reposed in the/#, by 
the Government? 1^ was wise, therefore, now ,to 
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anticipate such events and guard against their 
Consequences. 

Blit the argument advanced was, not “ that 
we would not give you this security ,"—the 
argumeut was, “ what claim can }uu call upon 
us to make good r” “ As to the administration 
of the affairs of India, what risk do you run 
by taking upon you the govciament?” They 
said, “there is no risk, v.i give you the China 
trade to enable you to carry on those institu¬ 
tions erecltd in India.” He would call upon 
the Court to look at the China trade. IIow, ho 
■would ask, did it stand ? He besought the 
Directors to recollect, that they had already de¬ 
clared, in the most solemn manner, with respect 
to the China trade, that unless that trade was 
continued to the Company with all its exclusive 
privileges, it was utterly impossible the Company 
could go on at all. Was the China trade, he 
would ask, intended to be continued to them 
inviolable r He would admit that the China 
trade was indispensably necessary to the very 
existence of the Company : but did this bill 
secure it to the Company? So Tor from it, there 
Was a powfr given to the Board of Conlroul to 
issue licejKWs for ships, other than the East-lndia 
Compluy s, to go to the China seas : and yet, 
notwithstanding this—notwithstanding the Com** 
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pany was to be bereft of and rendered insecure 
in the most vital point of their existence,—any 
act of theirs in disobedience of the trust imposed 
upon them,—any declaration of theirs even 
questioning the expediency of the measures they 
were called on to execute, would be considered 
as tantamount to rebellion and treason. How 
was it possible, then, that the government of 
India could exist under such circumstances ? 
He had no hesitation in saying that it never 
could. What security, he would ask, had the 
Company against an attempt to wrest from them 
even the whole of the China trade ? For he 
confessed, on the firmness of Ministers they 
could have very little reliance. Was it too much 
to say, that the same clamour raised by the 
petitioners, and the same tumultuous cry which 
had extorted thus much from the Government, 
would, at no distant period, be used as the in¬ 
strument of terrifying the Government into a 
scheme for the disfranchisement of the Company 
of every privilege it possesses ? For his own 
part, he had little reason to hope that, there would 
be a more lively seme of justice in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain on that day than in the 
Parliament of the present. He doubted not that 
the same arguments would be applied then that 
were used now to divest the Company of their 

L 
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rights, and that the same facile disposition would 
induce the House of Commons to yield up every 
conscientious feeling of justice. It was impos¬ 
sible not to foresee that this would be the conse¬ 
quence, in a few years, and that the Company 
would fall the victim of clamour and violence; 
it was unnecessary, therefore, to impress upon 
the Court the necessity of looking well to the 
consequences of any neglect as to the provisions 
of the bargain they were about to enter into. 
If Government really and sincerely meant to 
hold the Company out as the Sovereigns of 
India, they should, for their own sakes, as a 
measure of sound policy—they should do that 
which would give spirit and effect to an inten¬ 
tion so consistent with the happiness and welfare 
of India. Tiie measure he suggested would, in 
his opinion, give a consolidation to the whole 
fabric of the India government; while, on the 
contrary, the neglect of such policy would com¬ 
pletely defeat the proposed advantages of the 
new arrangement. It. might he certainly an 
act of wise policy to keep the China trade; hut 
he confessed it was impossible, without some 
further security, for the CompanyHo discharge 
its trust, with satisfaction to itself, and perma¬ 
nency to its establishments. He acknowledged, 
that if they were made secure and safe in this 
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respect, it would be mutually advantageous to 
the public and to the interests of the Company, 
ff the China trade, together with the other ad¬ 
vantages he pointed out were properly secured 
he was free to admit they would run no risk. 
If the Government really meant to do these 
things, they would make no hesitation in pro¬ 
posing to make them law. It was the duty, 
certainly, of this Court, as the representatives 
and organ of the Proprietary, to look with vigi¬ 
lance and jealousv to the interests of their absent 
members; and he trusted that, in what had 
fallen from him upon this subject, from the 
experience the Court had had of his conduct 
during the time lie had been a member, they 
would acquit him of any thing like a personal 
wish or a personal motive upon the subject. 

When the bill came before the House of Com¬ 
mons in committee, he entertained a confident 
hope that Ilis Majesty’s Ministers would not 
only feel the importance of this point to the in¬ 
terests of the Proprietors, but that they would 
examine carefully whether, consistently with the 
protection meant to be afforded to them, some 
enacting clause might not be introduced into the 
hill for the moral ascertainment of their security. 
Upon an occasion like the present, unavailing 
humility was not only idle, but unbecoming the 

t. 2 
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character of the Company. The experience of 
the last two months had given a pretty good 
lesson to the Company of the feelings and dis¬ 
positions entertained towards them by some lion, 
members of the Commons House of Parliament. 
Little was to be expected either from their jus¬ 
tice or their delicacy: aud so firmly persuaded 
was he of the total absence of all forbearance, 
that even bad the udminisliation of the country 
proposed «';> take from the Company the thirty 
millions which it cost them to erect their esta¬ 
blishment >, without giving tnem thirlv farthings 
in respect thereof, thee won in ha it, tiled with 
cheat aud cipybucsrs for their patriotic and libe¬ 
ral conduct ! {It- .:;-! hear!) 'i hey would he 
apj 1 vudi»d to the :■ 1 • ivto fi.r c\er\ thing but the 
common honesty of such ; proceeding. He cer¬ 
tainly did not waul to reduce Ills Mapcsiy’s Mi¬ 
nisters to any terms t f humility upon tins sub¬ 
ject. Ail be. u;.s anxious for was the e licet e.ud 
spirit of the tb. all he wanted was security. 
Let the (Jovernmeut guarantee those asset'* to the 
Proprietors, and he was satisfied. Leave them 
the China trade, and lie was satisfied. Let their 
assets be secured upon a proper footfng, he eared 
not what footing, so as it was safe, aud he was 
content. Th ee who knew him, knew that he 
did not care three rushes for himself personally, 
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whether the matter was settled one way or the 
other; but he conjured the Court to recollect 
that tie' were but Trustees tor the absent 
IVopritmr*, and he need not remind them that 
without the revenue of the Company was secured 
their debts could not be paid. He trusted, 
therefore, that as Trustees, if not jealous of their 
aim interests, they would secure, by all the vi¬ 
gilance in their power, the interests of those who, 
from their sex, their infirmity, or their distance 
from London, were prevented from attendance 
upon this momentous occasion. It was upon 
that ground alone that he conjured them to urge 
this to the administration, and to endeavour to 
prevail upon them to give this guarantee. 

Should there be any difficulty started to the 
suggestions he had proposed, there was another 
mode equally as desirable, and perhaps less ob¬ 
jectionable. The idea was contained in one of 
the resolutions read to the Court this day, which 
was to allow a guarantee fund to begin to accu¬ 
mulate whenever the debt of the Company 
should amount to <£l 0,000,000. A plan, the 
excellence of whirl) he had no doubt cf, because 
experience had proved its efficacy. It would be 
most desirable to sutler this fund to accumulate, 
not onlv as it would afford additional security to 
the stock proprietors, but as to the effect it 



Would have upon the public opinion. The ex¬ 
cellence of this principle was strongly manifest¬ 
ed during the paroxisms of the French revolu¬ 
tion, when notwithstanding all the shocks and 
violences of the times, the stockholder was per¬ 
fectly secure and confident of the safety of the 
capital in India. Under every consideration, it 
became the Court to persist in some proposition 
of this kind, when he considered what danger 
and risk the stockholder had to encounter ; and 
above all, the number of families, widow's, and 
orphans, whose existence depended upon the se¬ 
curity of the Company’s means. Better, there¬ 
fore, now to establish such security, than wait for 
four or Jive years her.ee , when they would he 
less likely to succeed in their application, and 
when the evil anticipated would perhaps have 
already arrived at an unconquerable height. 
Sure be was, that without such a guarantee, 
though they might keep off ruin, perhaps, for 
four or five years, it would ultimately come upon 
them, when they were unable to arrest it. lie 
confessed that he had felt much anxiety upon 
this subject; and though there might be some 
difficulties started in Parliament, yet he hoped 
that the hill in committee would be so modified 
as to secure so equitable a provision for the pro¬ 
tection of the Proprietary. 
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After having thrown out these few observa¬ 
tions, he should now forbear going further at 
length into the subject until the bill should be 
in a more perfect shape. He should hope that 
the Court of Directors would listen to this sug¬ 
gestion, when they considered how much the 
happiness and the comfort of many hundred per¬ 
sons depended upon a due consideration of this 
subject. Doubtless, an alteration in this bill to. 
the effect suggested would make it more equita¬ 
ble, and conduce more to the establishment and 
solidity of the British empire in the East. No 
man felt more anxious than he did for the inte¬ 
rests and the welfare of the Proprietory; and 
whatever consideration of a disinterested nature 
might induce the Company to sacrifice much of 
their own interests, there was no principle of 
morality or of policy could call upon the Com¬ 
pany to sacrifice the interests of the Proprietory a 
for feelings of that kind. 

After apologising to the Court for trespassing 
too long upon their time, he concluded by claim¬ 
ing the privilege of delivering his seutiments 
more at large, when the bill came, in a perfect 
state, under the consideration of the Court. 

Sir Hugh Inglis and Mr. Hume rose together; 
but the latter yielded the. precedence—and Sir 
Hugh Inglis proceeded. He said he would not 
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trouble the Proprietors at any length on the pi-e-> 
sent occasion. The object of his rising was to 
ascertain clearly what the question was before 
the Court, if any question there vras under con¬ 
sideration. lie understood the motion proposed 
by tile lion. Proprietor was to postpone the fur¬ 
ther consideration of this question till Saturday 
next. If that question was really before the 
Court, certainly lie should be for supporting it: 
but he would not stop there. Before the Court 
Came to a decision upon this great and important 
question, he would wish them to wait till the 
bill had gone through a Committee of the Homo 
of Commons, which he understood was intended 
jt should do on Monday ; but ho apprehended 
that a bill of that importance could not be sup¬ 
posed likely to go thiough the Committee in one 
day: therefore, when the Court should meet on 
Saturda) r , it would be for their consideration to 
adjourn the debate on their ultimate decision till 
such time as it should he likely that the blanks 
of the bill would be filled up. When the bill 
should come out of the Committee and all 
measures of importance contained therein should 
be adjusted, the regular course, lie understood, 
upon questions of such importance, was, for the 
Committee to report ’tfee bill,' and then for the 
House to recommit it again for further discussion. 
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When the bill should come out of the Committee, 
is th e first instance, and during the interval be¬ 
tween that period and its recommitment , it would 
be open to trie observations and animadversions, 
if such were found necessary, of this Court. 
His learned and honourable friend who had just 
sat down, had, he confessed, taken so complete 
a view of the subject, that he had almost, he 
thought, left little to say in the debate on Satur¬ 
day; but when the bill came out of the House 
of Commons there would be a very fruitful field 
of occupation for his luminous iaku.ts; and t:.en 
' * should hope that the observations to be made 
y gentlemen before the bar, and gentlemen be- 
; uid it, would lead to an useful result. It could 
;ot he expected that, at this moment, he should 
give an opinion as to whether the Company 
ought to keep the China trade upon the terms 
proposed, because the* Court had on!v a bare pro¬ 
position before them; and it wasorly when the 
blanks in the bill were filled up, that the 
Curt would be able to cornc to a sound deci¬ 
sion. 

He agreed witlf the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man, that it would be unwise on the part of the 
Company to accept a measure with restrictions 
and with defect* that would completely defeat the 
purpose intended. But he hoped that the Bill 
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might come out of the Committee with such 
amendments and alterations as would iuduce the 
Company to accede to it. There were va’ imis rea¬ 
sons why tne Company should accept a Charier, 
if it were possible they could do it with any ad¬ 
vantage to themselves. He need not, however, 
point out to the enlightened body he was address¬ 
ing, nor to the lion. Chairman, what were the 
motives that ought to induce them to go on, if 
it were possible to do so, with any advantage to 
themselv’cs. Those reasons, perhaps, he might 
be induced to trouble the Court with on some 
future day; but, ut present, he confessed it was 
rather desirable that the Court should see the 
Bill, as it would come out of the House of Com¬ 
mons, before they gaxeany opinion , and before 
they came to any derision. 

Mr. Hume then rose. He said it was not hi3 
intention to have troubled the Court at all upon 
the present occasion, had it not been for some 
observations that had fallen from one or two 
gentlemen in the present Court. 

They were observations, he w r as confident, 
which, if put to their candour, they would 
admit to be at least a little ill-timed ; and as far 
a? they went to calumniate gentlemen, who bad 
the misfortune to dissent in opinion from them, 
upon a subject involving great opposition of sen- 
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tin.ent on all sides : he confessed they appeared 
to him as unjust and ungenerous as they were 
ill-timed. It was natural on all subjects of thfe 
kind, involving so many interests attd exciting 
so many of the prejudices of various classes of 
men, that there should be much and, he would 
say, well grounded difference of opinion. It 
was to be expected, that each party would express 
himself in as strong language as he possibly 
could. Probably some there were who might 
express themselves with more warmth and in¬ 
temperance of manner, than propriety required: 
and he was sure, for one, that he would not 
have been pleased if this subject had heen taken 
up and canvassed at the expense of candour, of 
liberality and temperance. But he was afraid 
that, if any where the charge of intemperance 
and unnecessary warmth was well founded, it 
would appear upon inquiry that it had begun 
on the side of those present in the Court: and 
therefore, whilst each party and whilst the Count 
itself differed in opinion from those out of 
doors upon this subject, they ought, at least, 
to make some allowance for' the opinions of 
those who, from their high situations and re¬ 
sponsible trusts,, might be supposed to entertain 
some feelings of anxiety for the public interest, 
and for the advantage of the various interests cqn- 
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nected with the public service. He was, there¬ 
fore, sorry that the honourable and learned gen¬ 
tleman within the bur (Mr. Impey) should nave 
thought-it necessary to avail himself of the 
present course of proceeding, to make so many" 
unmerited observations, and to have attacked the 
conduct of His Majesty’s Ministers in the man¬ 
ner he had done. lie had stated, that the course 
of the Court’s proceeding had led to a want of 
confidence betwveu the two parties; namely, 
the Company and the Government. For his 
own pari, he hoped that no such proceeding had 
taken place, to destroy the mutual confidence, 
that ought to subsist bt tween those parties, upon 
a subject so interesting to both ; and that ills 
Majesty’s Ministers would entertain a due regard 
•for the welfare of the Company, and for the 
interests which the Company were charged to 
take care of. Experience had shewn, that Minis¬ 
ters were not blind to those considerations ; and 
therefore he did think that it was a little too 
hard to be so severe upon them. For what did 
tbo honouiable and learned gentleman say 2 
He said they canto forward to Parliament, first 
with 0 tie set of propositions, and afterwards 
attempted to introduce others highly disadvan¬ 
tageous to the Company. But surely, before 
they were convicted of duplicity, or before they 
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were charged with hard epithets- used by the 
hon. gentleman, common candour and common 
justice calied upon the Court and the hon*. gen¬ 
tleman, to wait until they had every detail laid 
before them; and thin, but then only, eouid 
they come to a fair and dispassionate decision. 
How was it possible for the Court to come to a 
decision until the details were before them ? 
Common justice and common liberality demand¬ 
ed that they should wait until that period would 
arrive; but, at the same time, even if the mate¬ 
rials upon which the hon. gentleman’s opinion 
was founded were ostensibly before the Court, 
he should be unwilling to give his consent to 
those terms of reproach applu d to the conduct 
of those in power upon this question. It was 
hard to hear it said that they had done nothing 
for the Company, and that in this and that 
instance they had actually betrayed their in¬ 
terests :—and it was equally unjust and un¬ 
generous to say that, in the measures they had 
adopted, their sole object and wish was the 
Company’s total destruction. Was it nothing, 
he would ask, to do wliat they had done 
to maintain *to the Company the entire com- 
jnand of India ; to allow them to retain posses¬ 
sion of their forts, their armaments, and their 
military establishments ? Was it -nothing tp 
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secure to them a Charter for twenty years longer, 
when their opponents and enemies were 
clamouring with violence for a Charter of only 
ten, or perhaps fewer years ? Was it nothing to 
secure to them the China trade without any 
competition ; at least in all the valuable articles 
of commerce. For his part, he would say that 
they had done a great deal for the Company ; 
and in taking care of their interests in the man¬ 
ner they had done, they had gone a great way 
towards placing them in the possession of all 
their most important privileges. Little, there¬ 
fore, did they deserve, in his opinion, those 
reproaches in return for the liberality the Com¬ 
pany had experienced at their hands. Frorrt ail 
that had passed, he would ask the Court whether 
they had any reason to believe, two months since, 
that they would have obtained such liberal terms 
as those that were now tendered to them ? For 
his own part, he did not expect so favourable a 
result; and this result was owing to those very 
Ministers who were now reproached for not 
having done more. lie was persuaded, that in 
the course of conduct adopted lay Ministers, they 
were actuated by a due regard, not only for the 
interests of the Company, but for the nation in 
general. s IIad they acted otherwise, was it to be 
said that they would not have sacrificed any 
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interests whatever. The fact-was, "that public 
necessity and the urgency of the times, placed 
them in a situation of being obliged to do that 
which, however inconsistent with individual 
interests, was necessary to the general welfare. 
He was persuaded that every candid and liberal 
mind would do justice to the motives of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, and acquit them of any 
intention inconsistent with the welfare of the 
Company, and a due regard to the necessities 
of the public: he was sorry, therefore, that 
this Court should still continue that system of 
intemperance'which, lie must say, had begun 
with them ; and he was much more so, when he 
heard his honourable and learned friend near 
him (Mr. Jackson) assail the House of Commons 
generally, for the conduct and expressions of 
one or two individuals of that honourable House. 


Really, as far as his experience and knowledge of 
that House went, he was led to think that those 
reproaches were unjust, and that the imputations 
cast upon their conduct were not consistent 
with the experience every impartial observer 


must have had during these proceedings: and 
lie could > not*help saying that it was even unjust 
to suppose that this was a contest between the 


fflouxspf Commons and the East-India Company, 
The fact ‘was, whatever might be said to the 
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contrary, it was a contest between the Public and 
i the Compuw/. The offences of the public, if 
such they were, ought not to be charged upoh 
the House of Commons. The intemperate lan¬ 
guage or the inconsiderate zeal of a body of 
people, perhaps not having a very clear idea of 
their oivn interests, were not to be made matter 
of complaint against a House of Parliament 
composed of men of superior talents, and 
incapable of resorting to those acts, which, in tire 
understanding of every well regulated mind, 
must in the end fall neglected and despised. 

At the same time, he must say that it was a 
little too hard to couple the assertions of one or 
two honourable noblemen or gentlemen with the 
general character and conduct of the whole 
House of Commons. He had too high an opi¬ 
nion of that assembly to think that they would 
be guided by any measures, but what appeared 
to them equally beneficial to the interests of the 
Company and the public; he would therefore 
presume to suggest, that it would be more deco¬ 
rous and more consistent with the general cha¬ 
racter of this Court, if lion. 1 gentlemen were to 
withhold all assertions and statements respecting 
any language that may have fallen fiom horn 
members of that house on that subject. 

He was extremely happy to have fhis opppt- 
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* tunity of noticing what had fallen from an hon. 
^gentleman, upon a point which he‘-(Mr. Hume) 
had, on a former occasion, troubled the Court. 
Though that hon. gentleman had not, as he 
(Mr. Hume) humbly conceived, brought the 
real state and merits of the case before the Court, 
yet he acknowledged that he had called the 
attention of the Court to his (Mr. Hume’s) opi¬ 
nion, in Which he was happy to find that hon. 
gentleman now concurred, upon a point he had 
brought under the consideration of the Court on 
a Jormer occasion, and which they would find 
recorded in the report of the first day of these 
proceedings. On that occasion he took notice, 
that when the matter was considered, it would 
be acknowledged that the public would support 
his Majesty’s Ministers in carrying into execution 
the measures they had proposed; and it would 
be recollected, that he had stated specifically and 
in every possible mode, as would be found upon 
the record of the Court’s proceedings, that he 
wished the Court of Directors should have itr 
view what his hon. friend had now brought 
before the Court* but in which he. unfortu¬ 
nately, Was hot happy enough to obtain the 
concurrence of the Court. It was certainly a 
subject he had felt much at heart, and he was 
the more happy that it should be brought under 
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the consideration of the Court under such cir¬ 
cumstances, when he recollected with what cold¬ 
ness it was received when he had the honour of 
mentioning it on that occasion, that he wished 
most ardently that a guarantee should be de¬ 
manded from the Government. He wished that 
the Court of Directors should declare that such 
and such were the opinions of the Court, if they 
carried their proceedings into ellect. Experience 
had taught them, that they ought to he firm in 
their demand upon tiie subject; and lie trusted 
they would turn that experieijce to an useful 
account. lie would now declare, for his own 
part, without hesitation, and he trusted the Court 
would come to an unanimous opinion upon the 
subject with him, that if such proceedings and 
changes as were proposed in the Eust-India Com¬ 
pany’s establishments took place, it would be 
impossible for the Company to carry on their 
political functions without such guarantee. If 
the Court of Directors, and if the East-lndia 
Company in general, understood their own inter- 
ests and meant seriously to consider them— 
which he was persuaded they ‘wished to do,—ho 
would venture to submit to this Court, whether 
they ought not to call on his Majesty’s Ministers 
and say to them —“ If you are determined to 
f* insist upon possessing the tradeto India, and 
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tc if you insist upon possessing the trade of 
“ China, to a certain degree, give us some gua- 
tc rantee for our security against the consequences 
ie of such privations/’ This was a step which 
ought not to be postponed : it ought to be taken 
in the very beginning, when the causes arose 
which were to produce such important effects. 
Let the Court tell His Majesty’s Ministers this— 
*' We are entrusted with all the functions of an 
tc expensive government; we are about to be de- 
“ prived of those commercial advantages which 
“ have hitherto enabled us to support that 
“ expensive government: now is the time for us 
tc to look into the prospective state of our 
u finances—not what they may be in a year or 
“ two, but to those millions of defalcation we 
te may be subject to, in a more advanced state 
“ of our government: it is fitting, therefore, that 
“ we should have some security—some guarantee 
(C for ourselves.” 

What had the Company to look to, in order 
to support them in the undertaking in which 
they were about ^to embark ? From whence 
were the me^ns to come whitish were to support 
them in their government; for they were 
parting with those very means necessarily requi¬ 
site from them to act? They had declared un¬ 
equivocally, that their commence was reduced; 
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therefore,, assuming that they had no commerce 
to India, winch they did assert—but which, a l 
best, was mere matter of opinion ;—but taking 
the principle they had laid down, namely, that 
il they had no commerce they should be unable 
to carry the great operations of that body into 
effect, and that their commerce was actually 
reduced; surely then it was but fair, that they 
should look to those persons in Government who 
deprived them of the means by which they 
expected to be able to carry on their political 
functions. They should have called upon Ilis 
Majesty’s Ministers to give them that guarantee, 
which would enable them to answer those de¬ 
mands which must inevitably be made upon 
them. On every score of justice and reason 
they had claims upon His Majesty’s Government 
for that sort of guarantee. They should have 
eailod upon them to guarantee those resources 
which had hitherto been applicable to the pay¬ 
ment of expenses for maintaining the national 
•greatness. If they had done this, they would 
not hitherto have experienced so much difficulty 
and embarrassment in the management of their 
affairs. Their erwn interests and tlie interests of 
tfwrProprietary, of whom they were the trustees, 
required that they should now adopt such pro- 
iugs as would guard them against the con- 
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tingencies of so important- an undertaking. 
Happy was lie to find that his learned friend 
concurred with him upon this point; although 
sometimes he had the misfortune to differ irre- 
concileably from his learned friend in some of 
his positions ; happy was he that that hon. 
gentleman saw this proposition in the same light; 
and he hoped that, before long, he should see 
those necessary securities for the Company’s 
means, ’ become a portion of the bill before 
Parliament;—means which were as essential 
and important to the Court of Proprietors, as 
they were to the Proprietors of India stock at 
large. Was it to be said in England, that a body 
of men, united, as they had been, for a number 
of years, embarking with chearfulness and ala¬ 
crity their capital, not simply to establish the 
possession of so many millions of acres of land, 
but to civilize and govern 60 , 000,000 of people 
in India—was it to be said that such a body of 
men, after so many important services, were to he 
left insecure in the payment of their dividends;? 
Were they to have no hope of having their 
capital restored. By means definedand cleared of 
all uncertainty ? Were they to be deprived of 
those hopes of security, which every man, in every 
-situation of life, had a right to claim and expect 
far the safeguard of his property ? Why, then. 
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deny that to the Proprietary of India stock 
which would not be, refused to the meanest indi¬ 
vidual in the state ? He was happy, therefore, 
that this had been suggested by his hon. friend; 
and he was more convinced now than ever of 
the obvious necessity of that security ; and he 
should be ever happy to support any proposition 
for its attainment. 

Now, as to the mode of the Court’s pro¬ 
ceeding, he would beg leave to say a few words. 
He could not agree with the hon. and learned 
gentleman behind the bar (Mr. Impey), that in 
no stage of the proceedings had His Majesty’s 
Ministers shewn a disposition to hear advice or 
attend to the suggestions of this Court. On 
the contrary, their very first proposition was, in 
a word —“ in consequence of the communica- 
" tions made to them.’’ This very declaration 
was conclusive, that it was in consideration of 
the suggestions on both sides, that they had vomc 
to that resolution, which they thought best 
Calculated to promote the interests of the Com¬ 
pany and the country in general. The Court 
had the testimony of the hon. Chairman him¬ 
self, in whose declaration he (Mr. Hume) per¬ 
fectly concurred, that His’ Majesty’s Ministers 
had yielded a great many points that they had 
not before meant to concede to the Company: 
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that they had altered many of the resolutions 
they had first proposed to introduce into the 
bill, with respect to tlie regulations for the con¬ 
duct of the Company: he should wait, there¬ 
fore, with anxious expectation, for the result upon 
the great point he alluded to ; and he was sure 
that, if the hon. Chairman thought there would 
be any advantage arising from the mitigation of 
any of the provisions of the bill, he should 
think no possible danger could result from mak¬ 
ing the experiment. It should be recollected, 
that if Ilis Majesty’s Ministers had hitherto 
attended to suggestion and advice, it was not 
thence to be concluded, that if the Court con¬ 


ducted themselves temperately and moderately, 
any further suggestion would not be attend¬ 
ed to by His Majesty’s Ministers. For his 
own part, he did hope and trust that they w'ould 
attend to that suggestion, ami give it every pos¬ 
sible weight and eflect in their power. 

It would be unnecessary for him, after having 
said so much upon this subject, to trespass far¬ 
ther upon the time of the Court; he should 
therefore content himself, for the present, with 
expressing hiS anxiety to tee the blanks in the 
bill filled up. But he could not conclude with¬ 
out expressing his conviction, that if Ilis Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers could be induced to adopt the 
suggestion alluded to by his hon. and learned 
friend, the bill, with a little alteration, would in 
his judgment be unexceptionable. He con¬ 
cluded by giving his vote for the proposal that 
the Court should meet on Saturday next, for the 
purpose of further debating the merits of the 
bill. 

The Chairman, for the sake of order, requested 
to know whether the motion for adjourning the 
Court till Saturday was seconded by any gentle¬ 
man ? 

Mr. Davies said he would withdraw his motion, 
and would secoud the motion made for the 
Court meeting again on Saturday. 

The Chairman begged to suggest to the Court 
that they were to have a quarterly meeting on the 
morrow ; but he conceived that it was now only 
proposed to adjourn the debate on I his subject 
to Saturday. 

Tim question was then put, ‘Hhat the Court 
41 do adjourn this debate till Saturday next,*' 
which was carried unanimously. 

Adjourned, 
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SATURDAY, June 26 th, 1813. 

The Minutes of the last Court having been 
read, the Chairman, (Robert Thornton, Esq. 
M. P.) said, he had to acquaint the Court, assem¬ 
bled on that day. that they were met to take into 
farther consideration papers laid before them on 
the 22nd instant, of which gentlemen were al¬ 
ready in possession. 

Bye-Laws. 

Mr. Lowndes wished to be permitted to state 
what he considered a gross abuse. He was pre¬ 
sent, on the preceding day, when seven gentle¬ 
men were appointed to inspect the existing Bye- 
Laws of the Company and to form new ones. 
Now it should be recollected, that this Com¬ 
mittee for the inspection of the Bye-Laws form¬ 
ed the bar between the Proprietors and the East- 
India Directors. It was their duty to prevent 
the Directors from invading the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Proprietors; and such beiqg the 
case, he would ask, was it fit or proper that 
these seven gentlemen should be elected when 
only six Proprietors were present. Without 
meaning to cast any reflection on those gentle- 
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men, he would merely observe, that if such a 
practice were passed over unnoticed, the Directors 
might send seven creatures of their own into the 
Court, to do whatever they pleased. An Act of 
Parliament could not he passed into a law, if 
there were but six or eight members present 
of the House of Commons ; —unless forty mem¬ 
bers were present it could not become the law of 
the land. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, that the hon. gentleman 
w as quite out of order: he had introduced a sub¬ 
ject which they were not called on to discuss. 
They were met there to consider the bill now 
pending in the House of Commons—and he 
submitted whether the proceeding of the hon. 
gentleman was not quite extraneous. It was 
unnecessarily taking up the time of the Court, 
.which was extremely precious, particularly on 
that day, when many gentlemeu, who resided 
in the country, had been obliged to come into 
town ; and, therefore, he thought they had bet¬ 
ter proceed at once with the subject which they 
were specially met to discuss, then to enter on 
on examination of the Bye-Laws. The gentle¬ 
men alluded to by the hon. Proprietor were 
eiected by a General Court, and he could‘not con- 
ceive on what grounds he could found any proper 

,' K: "”tion. 
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Mr. Lowndes said, he knew not how he 
could be accused of having transgressed the 
bounds of order, when the Clerk had read as part 
of the proceedings of the last Court, that seven 
gentlemen had been elected for the purpose of 
inspecting the Bye-Laws. 

The Chairman said, that the hon. gentleman 
had made the same objection on the preceding 
day, when there certainly was not a full Court of 
Proprietors. He was very sorry that it had so 
happened, but the Court w r as not numerously 
attended, when those gentlemen were appointed 
to examine tire Bye-Laws. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors, however, were not answerable for that. 
The business at present before the Court, which 
was of so much importance to the Company, he 
hoped w r ould be now proceeded in, and that no 
farther disorder would be manifested, by entering 
on the discussion of a subject which was not 
regularly under their consideration. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he had no other way of 
stating his sentiments before the Proprietors, 
and of appealing to them, whether such a pro¬ 
ceeding should be permitted. Why, he would 
ask, had not the intention of electing these 
seven ge’ntlemen been inserted in the advertise¬ 
ment, by which they were called together to 
hear the amount of their dividend declared t 
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The. Proprietors would then have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering whether these seven pen- 
tons were fit to form a Committee for the ex¬ 
amination of thd : Bye-Laws. They had an 
example in the proceedings of the Legislature, 
that business should not be dispatched in so thin 
a Court. 

Mr. Impey appealed to the good sense of the 
hon. Proprietor, and he certainly possessed 
good sense, whether he would go into a minute 
investigation of the Company’s Bye-Laws, when 
the Court were actually met for the purpose of 
considering, whether they should any logner 
exist as a body. 

Mr. Lowndes observed, that in order to exist 
as a great Company, they ought to respect them¬ 
selves ; and when persons were thus elected to 
an important duty, in a Court consisting of six 
Proprietors,' it gave their enemies an opportu¬ 
nity of saying, that they did not attend to their 
internal interests as they ought to do. 

Mr. Hume said, it was desirable to know 
whether there was any Bye-Law of that Court, 
by which they were restricted from proceeding 
with .business* unless a certain number of mem¬ 
bers were present f If no such law existed, 
whidh he believed was the case, the hon. Pro¬ 
prietor was out of order in noticing the subject 
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as he had done. He ought simply to-haye given 
a notice, that, at a future Court, he would 
submit a motion relative to -the irregularity 
which lie conceived to have taken place. . < 

Mr. Lowndes said, that, in conformity with 
the opinion of the hon. gentlemen, he would 
then give notice, that, on some future occasion, 
he would bring the question under the consi- 
deration of the Court. 

East-India Bill. 

Mr. Jachson said, that, at the last meeting 
of Proprietors, the hon. Chairman had taken 
occasion to remind them of the solemn circum¬ 
stances under which they were met. If any 
intervening circumstances could add to that 
solemnity, these circumstances had taken place 
since that period: and, as an hon. Proprietor, 
(Mr. Impey) who spoke to order, had observed, 
they were no longer called upon to inquire into 
the observance or abrogation of any given law, 
they had now to decide on the question of their 
existence. He would assure the Court, that it 
had never happened to him to address them 
under circumstances of more commanding im- 
portancC, or with feelings of mpre acute sensi¬ 
bility ; for, though he was not a person of 
authority amongst them, yet he did feel, and 
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he should be extremely culpable if he did not 
feel, that many of them had honoured him 
with their confidence: and to those indt* 
vidmils, as well as to the great body of the 
Proprietors, he felt deeply responsible for every 
word of advice which he had at any time of* 
fered to them. If it were not superfluous in 
him, whose principles were so generally known, 
to speak of personal motives and private ob¬ 
jects, he should, at that moment, make the 
most solemn appeal to the Court: he should 
state to them, that, as far as he could judge of 
his own heart, it had not a single bias. He ac¬ 
knowledged no other object, but to deliver to 
his co-proprietors the best advice—to point out 
to them the course which, was safest, both for 
their interest and that of the public, with which 
they were so nearly identified. (Applause.) 

On this day they were summoned to make ob¬ 
servations on the India bill, as far as it appeared 
to them ; and though he wished that those ob« 
vations should be made with all temperance— 
though he considered this as a stage of the busi¬ 
ness, when all passion should ‘be laid aside, and 
when reason alone should operate and bear the 
sway -yet he was desirous that a complete in¬ 
vestigation of the subject should take place; 
divested, as far as the circumstances would allow. 
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of all warmth of expression, and evincing no 
heat of feeling, beyond what the case might real¬ 
ly justify and require. He knew that he was 
addressing persons, who would act fairly up to 
their own interests, while they did not neglect 
those of the public ; for they had always consi¬ 
dered that an union of interests existed between 
them : he should, therefore, very shortly offer 
his ideas on the bill: and he would also examine 
the situation of the Company, as they stood 
subsequently to the negociation, and previous to 
the bringing in of the bill; the situation in 
which they would be placed if the bill were 
passed into a law; and finally, their situation if 
they should think it necessary to decline the bill 
altogether. These were three situations of the 
highest interest to that Court. Incidentally, they 
might enquire, what were the best means of 
forming a judgment on the terms proposed to 
them ; and they certainly ought to call on the 
Directors, before the blanks were filled up, to 
pronounce their fair sentiments on the ques¬ 
tion—not by way of resolution, but seriatim t 
and distinctly,—before they agreed to the mea¬ 
sure proposeef to them. Such solemnity of pro¬ 
ceeding,’ he thought, was peculiarly called for, 
if it were true, of which he had no doubt, that 
the fate of sixty millions of j>ersons depended 
on their final decision. 
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Their situation, before the bill was brought in, 
was precisely this :—The noble Lord who con¬ 
ducted the negociation said, “ there must be a 
“ much more enlarged and liberal extension of 
“ the trade to the private merchant.” This prin¬ 
ciple he stated to be “ a sine qua non and he 
declared, “ if the Company did not allow pri- 
“ vate traders, and private shipping, to proceed 
“ to India, he would not treat with them,” 
This was agreed to; the Company understand¬ 
ing that these ships were to sail from the port 
of London only. As the negociation proceeded, 
however, Ministers seemed to think, that this 
was too narrow a construction of the principle ; 
and they contended, “ that private ships should 
“ have leave to proceed, not merely from the 
* f port of London but also from the Out-ports.” 
The Directors felt all the alarm that such a pro¬ 
position was calculated to inspire. They stated, 
and they were fully borne out by the evidence, 
“ that if such an extension were allowed, it 
“ would inevitably lead to so indiscriminate an 
(t intercourse with ludia, as would greatly en- 
“ danger the British territories there.” Here 

o t 

it was that the Directors made their stand; 
and it would be no unprofitable employment 
of the time of the Court, if he stated, though 
briefly, the terms in which they made 
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that stand. Having declared * e *that the loss of 
<f the monopoly would min the Company,” they 
Entered into a discussion with Lord Melville; at 
that time having only in their view, “ the danger 1 
“ of indiscriminate exports,” not a word having 
then been said as to “ a general import trade.” 
At that period, w hen the Directors felt no appre¬ 
hension on tire latter point, because they knew 
of nothing but this “ extension of the export 
“ trade to the Outports,” they thus expressed 
themselves We desire, on the part of the 
<f Court of Directors, distinctly, and in the face of 
“ the country, to state this opinion;” (an opinion,- 
it should he observed, not advanced without a 
conviction of its truth, to serve a particular pur¬ 
pose, but the solemn result of such knowledge 
and experience as the Court possessed) “ that the 
“ proposed innovation would lead to the destruc* 
‘ f tion of the India trade, of the establish-. 
“ moots and shipping of the Company, and 
“ finally leave the China monopoly so open 
to the speculations of illicit traders, as must 
“ occasion its fate; and with it the whole fa- 
‘Cbrick of the Company, and tin; immense re- 
lf venue which is now so'easily cblfected through 
^nts medium, for-the benefit of the State.” 
ft the CouTt how tb consider, whether one 

urtt&’bf tiitr feais 'Hitis eSrpreSibd had been .flww 
away by the present bill : it was for them to con- 
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siller whether those fear* had not been increased , 
first, by the original set of resolutions; next, by 
the series which followed them, and lastly, by 
the bill itself, which transcended them both in 
danger and mirchief. Such as he had stated 
them, were the sentimenis of those deputed by 
the Court of, Dii actors to conduct the negociation, 
coo My am! calmly pointing out the dangers which 
threatened the Company—not (as he might say 
in another place) as the advocates of that body ; 
but because they felt and saw the misfortunes 
which must arise from the alteration; misfor¬ 
tunes which, while they would utterly destroy 
the Company, must also greatly affect the Em¬ 
pire itself, and therefore they deprecated the in¬ 
terference of Government in so partial a manner. 
On the !Oth of April, 1812, four days after this 
representation, Sir Hugh Inglis, then Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, had a conversation 
with the Earl of Buckinghamshire, respecting 
the situation in which the Company would feel 
themselves placed, if the export trade were ex¬ 
tended to the Outports. On his Lordship’s stating 
that he would “ preserve the monopoly of the 
, “ tea trade, b,ut that the private traders should 
clear out from, and enter into, those ports where 
f the warehousing system existed,” Sir Hugh 
Inglis explicitly declared, ** that the Director^ 
“ would oppose, to the utmost, a measure to bane- 
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ful as this must prove to the country, and that, 
“ situated as he was, he should feel it his duty to 
“ advise the Directors and Proprietors to reject the 
“ proposition.” Was this expression made^Use of 
by Sir Hugh Inglis, the mere impulse [of 
the moment? Was it to‘‘be considered as 
arising from a warmth of disposition ? Was 
it only the hasty sentiment of a tried and 
faithful servant r No, it could not be thus con¬ 
strued. By a resolution, then on their books, 
and there was not one to be found - there 
more emphatic or more solemn, the -Court had 
concurred in those sentiments. In the mean 
time, the Earl of Buckinghamshire had been 
requested to put his demands on paper. He did 
so: the document was received on the 24th- of 
April: it comprised all those jftiucipies to 
which they had lx-fore objected. On the 5th 
of May following, a General Com t assembled ; 
the opinion of the Directors was fully, and 
ably, and manfully given. That General Court 
agreed <0 n resolution, which contained the 
following passage: (C The Couit cannot but 
*** express their apprehensions, that the facilities 
“ whicli will offer themselves for the s this ggl tug of 
“ tea,' w'dl effect the ruin of the China Trade, 
“ and occasion the’ failure of their dividends, 
“ and the depreciation of their stock.” This 
resolution was come to in a most numerously at- 
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tended Court; after the most serious deliberation, 
and aided by the advice and wisdom of the Di¬ 
rectors ; and that, too, on a proposition which 
fell far short of what was contained in the bill 
then before the Court. That this might not be 
considered the hasty and unweighed decision of a 
General Court, let gentlemen examine whether 
those sentiments were confirmed by the Directors, 
they having made use of the advantages which 
time and observation afforded them, for justly 
estimating the resolution. In the December fol¬ 
lowing, seven months after the passing of that 
resolution, the Court of Directors, with all the 
additional materials for forming an accuratejudg¬ 
ment, unanimously resolved, “ that the proposition 
“ made by His Majesty’s Ministers, to permit 
u private trailers to proceed to India from the out- 
<£ ports, and back again, is pregnant with ruin to 
**' the Company’s affairs, and ,the Directors c.innot, 
<£ consistently with the duty they owe their con- 
“ stituents, recommend its adoption.” Such was 
the unanimous resolution, such was the advice, 
of the whole body of Directors--and they de¬ 
served the highest credit for coining to such a de* 
termination ; because, in so-declaring themselves, 
they wqre opposing their own interests—-interests 
of a very trau.-ciudu.ut nature. He would not call 
it .the#rthicc of Government in this negotiation, 
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but it appeared to constitute no inconsiderable 
part of its policy, that not a feather in the wing 
of the Directors, not a hair of the head of that 
patronage which belonged to them, should be 
touched ; not a particle of that power and influ* 
ence which were connected with their situations, 
should be removed. To them the patronage of 
;;n immense Empire was preserved : that great 
and transcendant patronage, the possession of 
which, each succeeding minister had stated to be 
so dangerous, if connected with the Government, 
that patronage, which each succeeding Opposition 
(while there existed in this country that which 
could be called an Opposition) had deprecated, as 
dangerous to the constitution, if united with the 
ordinary patronage of the Government. The 
members of that Court were not to assume those 
principles which impelled public men, when 
they saw them act for party purposes; they had 
no right to pursue such a course, when they saw 
them vaccillating and unsteady ; they ought to 
look with contempt on such conduct: and what 
were they then to think of those, who, at a for¬ 
mer period, were ready to cry out against a single 
particle of Indian patronage being granted to 
the Minister, but who are now halloing on 
the Government, and encouraging them to seize 
the whole of it; in the paltry hope, that a little 
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time might place that in their hands which they* 
riow called on others to wrest from the Company. 
(Ajrphmse). In places like that in which he was 
speaking, where public morals still remained pure 
and unsullied, they could not but feel surprised 
. at conduct like this—conduct proceeding from 
motives, the justice of which they neither did 
nor could perfectly comprehend. To those who 
seemed to desire that the patronage of India 
should be placed unchecked in the hands of Go¬ 
vernment, he would oppose the opinions of Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Melville, and Mr. Fox; the latter of 
whom had declared, that “ if the patronage of 
u India were placed under the influence cfthe mi- 
“ nistry, flesh and blood could not withstand it.” 
This was not the opinion of these great men 
alone; the same sentiments was supported by 
every statesman who had ever examined the sub¬ 
ject. All this patronage, then, was offered to be 
left untouched in the hands of the Directors ; but 
they had the manhood, under tile circumstances 
which he had before related, to come forward and 
refuse to accept of it. They would not receive it, 
coupled with‘the Charter, which thpy considered 
as including propositions fatal to the prosperity of 
the country—a charter, supported by arguments, 
which had no more to do with the real question, 
than'those which might be adduced in discussing 
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a tariff of trade at the Custom-House.. -The 
Directors, however, although they knew that their 
imperial patronage would be secured, declined to 
accept the renewal of the Charter upon such terms. 
The question for the Court to consider, at present, 
was, whether or not the bill then in the hands of 
the Proprietors, did not come with'n that rule 
and fear of danger, of which the Directors 
had so emphatically advised them to keep clear. 
The Court of Directors, under the motion with 
which he should have the honour to conclude, 
would have an opportunity of entering into the 
njost minute details, and of stating those reasons, 
by which they might conceive themselves justified 
in advising the Proprietors to agree to this bill. 
They would have an opportunity of stating, why 
they; or any one of them, should support a bill, 
more dangerous to, and more radically dcstruc* 
tive of, the interests of the Company, than any 
thing contained in the propositions which they 
had advised the Court to resist. 

He should now enter into an examination of the 
most material and particular parts of the bill. It 
.contained much insulting and degrading to a great 
Company,as they were; it contained.metre matter 
of that description, than ever he recollected to hav 
seen,applied even to a petty corj>oratibn. J^aihft 
as it might be to his feelings, be would, for 
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vantage of the Company and of tiic public, go 
through those points, and offer some remarks on 
them. Ife considered his labour well bestowed, if 
any effort or exertion of his could be serviceable 
to the country. It had been loudly asserted by 
their opponents, that this measure would greatly 
benefit the Empire at large. Those who were in¬ 
timately acquainted with East India affairs had 
folly exposed the fallacy of this opinion, if, in¬ 
deed, such a system were likely to prove a general 
benefit, there would he strong ground for sup¬ 
porting it. Rut here there was no motive, public 
or private, which called on tlieCompany-to rush 
to their destruction. One of the first clauses of 
this bill granted a liberty to His Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects “ to proceed to the Company’s territories in 
* ( India.” This permission formed one of the main 
objections which were formerly made by the 
.Court of Directors against the proposition of 
Ministers. They saw that the destruction of our 
Indian empire was likely to be occasioned by the 
influx of adventurer-. All those who had given 
evidence op the subject, from the venerable Has¬ 
tings, dotyn to the humblest servant of the Com- 
mnv. who ^tended at the bar of the Legisla- 
ind who astonished Ministers by the wis- 
ttd information of the persons whom the 

my selected to conduct their affairs—among 
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them all, there was not one of those gentlemen 
who did not express his fears for the safety of 
India, if Europeans were permitted to proceed 
there in great numbers. 

In the Resolutions which were laid before the 
Court at a former period, it was stated, that 
persons should only be allowed to proceed to the 
principal presidencies ; but this restriction was 
entirely done away in the bill, by which it was 
enacted, “ that when and as often as any appli- 
“ cation should be made to the Court of Direc- 
cf tors for a license, specially authorizing any ship 
“ or vessel, engaged in any voyage authorized by 
“ this act to proceed to any place upon the con- 
“ tinent of Asia between the river Indus and the 
“ nearest part of Prince of Wales’s Island, not 
“ being one of the Company’s principal settle-, 

“ ment, the Court of Directors shall, within- 

“ days frond the receipt thereof, unless they shall 
* c think fit to comply therewith, transmit the same 
“ to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
“ together with any representation which the said 
“ Court may think proper to make upon the sub- 
“ ject of such application : and in case the said 
“ Board of Gbmmissioners shall think fit to direct 
“ the ssjid Court of Directors to issiie any such li- 
u cense or licences, the said Court of Directors 
“ shall, and arc hereby required forthwith, to is^ 

a 
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,e sue the same." With such a provision as this, 
the Court would see how vain it was for them to 
trust to any sort of restrictive proposition.— 
When such a power as this existed in the Board 
ofControul, although the Directors might refuse 
to give an individual a license, except to Fort 
William, Fort George, Bombay, and Prince of 
Wales’s Island, yet the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India might step in, and compel them 
to grant licences to any other places whatever. 
Such a provision as this could not surprise those 
who had seen the irresistible influence of part} 5, 
exerted against the Company; he would not, 
therefore, make use of any harsh words with re¬ 
spect to the Ministry who had granted it. But 
it was most evident, that, (with the power placed 
in the hands of the Board of Controul, for the 
time being, to grant licenses, permitting a trade 
to be carried on in every part of India,) it was 
impossible for the Company to exert that whole¬ 
some restraint over persons proceeding to that 
country, which was necessary to the well being 
of the Indian empire. Every mischief, every 
misfortune, every evil, (no’t only those which 
were pointed out in the luminous, the unrivalled 
papers, drawn up by the Court of Directors, but 
those also which were stated in the evidence at 
the bars of both Houses of Parliament) would. 
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through the medium of those licenses, be realised 
on the shores of India. (Applause.) 

The Charter of the Company was, by the bill, 
renewed for twenty years. For his own part, en¬ 
cumbered as it was with unfavourable stipulations, 
he would rather it had been for only three or four 
years, at the expiration of which period, if it did 
not answer, the Company would be at liberty 
to give it up. But this extension of the Charter, 
even under the terms mentioned in the bill, was 
completely illusory, for it was provided, “ That 
“ nothing therein contained shall be construed 
“ to extend to prevent the making, (during the 
“ further term thereby granted to the said Com- 
“ pany,) such further provisions, by authority 
“ of Parliament, as may from time to time be 
<f deemed necessary for enabling His Majesty’s 
“ subjects to carry on trade between the said 
“ United Kingdom, or any ports or places within 
<f the limits of the said Company’s Charter, save 
“ and except the dominions of the Emperor of 
“ China, and all ports and places without the 
“ limits of the said Company’s Charter ” So 
that, though this Charter was nominally granted 
for twenty years, (and he believed Ministers 
would hjjive as soon renewed it for forty, for they 
were conscious; that, under its provisions, the 
Company would be burned out in five years— 
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a fact which he would prove before he sat down 
—which he would so fix and establish, that no 
ingenuity should remove it); yet, during the 
period so specified, it was in the power of Par¬ 
liament, from time to time, to make such alte¬ 
rations in the Charter, as they might think 
proper. Why, then, what stuff and nonsense it 
was, to talk of a twenty years’ Charter, when it 
Was explicitly enacted, that the Legislature might 
vary its provisions, as often as they pleased, du¬ 
ring the whole period ? But it was not suffi¬ 
cient, it seemed, that the Board of Controul 
should have the power of granting licenses, al¬ 
lowing persons to proceed (o India, to whom 
the. Directors had, in the first instance, re¬ 
fused their permission; for, by another pro¬ 
vision in the bill, the Board of Controul may 
compel the Court of Directors to furnish the 
persons thus sent out to India, contrary to 
the judgment of that Court, “ with certificates, 
according to such forms as the said Commis- 
“ sioners for the Affairs of India should prescribe, 
<( signifying that such persons have so proceeded 
“ with the cognizance and under tlje sanction of 
ct the said Court of Directors.” Thus, by this 
clause, if persons wished to go to any place upon 
the continent of Asia, between the river Indus 
and the Prince of Wales’s Island, and the Direc¬ 
tors thought it right to withhold their permis- 
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slon, they must state their reasons to the Board 
of Controul for not acceding to the request; and 
the persons composing that board were vested 
with a power of over-ruling the objections stated 
to them, and might not only grant the licence 
so demanded, but also order a certificate, such 
as he had before stated, to be given to the ap¬ 
plicant. All this the Board of Controul might 
do at their pleasure: but, as if this were not 
enough—as if Ministers were fearful that they 
had not power sufficient to send all the world to 
India, according to theit pleasure —(which, by 
the way, appeared to be ah equivocal expression, 
for he really believed that they were compelled, 
by the violence of clamour, to agree to many 
points in the intended charter, which by no 
means gave them pleasure)—as if the liberty of 
licensing persons to proceed to the Company’s 
territories were not extensive enough—it was 
enacted, “ that it shall and may be lawful for one 
of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
(( by a licence, in writing, for that purpose, upon 
“ such terms and conditions as he may think fit, 
“ to authorize any person or persons to proceed 
" to, and reside at, any place or places, within the 
“ limit* pf fhe said Company’s charter.” What, 
then, became of any provision which limited 
adventurers from proceeding, unless specially 
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authorized, to any place in India, except one of 
the three presidencies ? What, then, became of 
the provision, by which, in case of misbehaviour, 
they might be sent home,—when there was here 
an express enactment, giving to the Secretary of 
State, for the time being, a power to enable in¬ 
dividuals, by his license and authority, to reside 
in any part of the Company’s territories which 
he thought proper ? Here there was no doubtful 
point—there was no room for argument—the 
single question which the Proprietors had to ask 
themselves was, “ is, he (Mr. Jackson) stating 
t( these points truly—is such a rule to be found 
in the bill ?” The document was before them 
—those who ran might read. A Secretary of 
State, by the clause which he had recited, was 
permitted to authorise any person to reside with¬ 
in the limits of the Company’s Charter, upon 
such terms and conditions as he might think fit. 
They all well knew the fears which had been 
expressed by that Court, as well as by the Court 
of Directors, in every shape and through every 
medium, as to the dangers which might be ap¬ 
prehended from the resort of persons to what 
were called the Eastern Seas; and a great part 
of the evidence went to shew the unfortunate re¬ 
sult which must be produced, as sure as ever ad¬ 
venturers were allowed to navigate those seas. 
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I t was directly stated, and that statement carried 
conviction along with it to every unprejudiced 
mind, that when they were permitted to proceed 
to the Eastern Archipelago, they would interfere 
with the tea trade, and that most extensive smug¬ 
gling concerns would be carried on, not only to 
the detriment of the Company, but to the dete¬ 
rioration of the public revenue. Now, such a 
loss as this could not be repaid to the country by 
any export of manufactures to these islands. A 
single ship, of 350 tons burden, would take out 
more goods than would supply the whole Archi¬ 
pelago. On this subject it was asked of one of 
the gentlemen examined at the bar of the House 
of Commons, “ Suppose persons to have a full 
“ resort into the Chinese or Eastern seas and is- 
t £ liSnds, may they not get any quantity of tea they 
“ may be disposed to purchase, by a proper ma- 
“ nageinent *” The answer was, “ that, by a pro- 
“ per management, they might procure as much 
“ tea as they wanted, from Java and different 
<c parts of Batavia.” Indeed, persons who were 
concerned in illicit traffic were generally able to 
lay sutih a line of communication as was most con¬ 
ducive to the object which they pursued: and 
therefore, persons who,' under the; proposed 
chatter, would be permitted to trade in those 
seas -^Hvho had ; made voyages from thence to 
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England, and from England to the Eastern Ar¬ 
chipelago—who had acquired considerable know¬ 
ledge of the commerce carried on in those re- 
gions—would, by their experience, be perfectly 
qualified, in a very short time, to carry on, with 
every prospect of success, an illicit traffic in tea, 
in which the greatness of the profit, and the 
comparative smallness of the risk, would very 
probably entice them to embark. In this par¬ 
ticular point, every person who had been exa¬ 
mined concurred—that, as soon as adventurers 
were admitted into the Chinese seas, an infrac¬ 
tion, if not a total destruction of the Com¬ 
pany’s trade there, would be effected. How 
futile was the argument set up in opposition to 
this evidence, that benefits would result from tire 
traffic carried on in the Chinese seas, as a great 
quantity of exports would find their way there, 
through the medium of those adventurers. Now 
the Company, in their long intercourse with the 
Eastern Archipelago, had uniformly experienced 
that a single cargo of our manufactures would 
more than supply the wants of all the inhabi¬ 
tants. Three hundred and fifty tons of Euro¬ 
pean commodities were more tb&p the whole 
population would consume ; because nineteen 
twentieths of them went nearly naked. If, then, 
there were no likelihood that an increase of ex- 
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ports would take place; and if, on the othet 
hand, this infraction of the China trade was not 
only barely possible, but highly probable, he 
would ask gentlemen to consider what the in¬ 
evitable consequence must be ? They might look 
to their resolutions and records for that conse¬ 
quence. From one end to the other of the do¬ 
cuments, the answer to this point was, that so 
sure as any infraction was made on the China 
trade, so sure must the Company fall. It was 
the only staff which they had left to lean upon ; 
it was the only pillar by which they were sup¬ 
ported. If it failed, the whole system of the 
Company must fail, and then the question was, 
cc Did this bill tend to produce that evil ?” They 
now came to the apropriation clause. Under the 
last charter, there were certain modes of appro¬ 
priation for the territorial revenues in India, and 
the profits made by commerce at borne. The 
territorial revenues were directed, first, to pur¬ 
poses connected with their Indian territories in 
supporting the military and civil establishments; 
after which expenditure, a crore of rupees, or one 
million sterling, was appropriated to invest¬ 
ments ; and beyond that the surplus' was spe¬ 
cially reScrved, Let the Court inquire whether 
that enactment stiH continued ; and if not, whe¬ 
ther the Government had not assumed a power. 


it 
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with regard to their commerce, which they never 
Ijefore thought of. By the former Charter, it 
was stipulated, that a million sterling should be 
laid out in investments. To this principle Lord 
Melville had always assented. Up to the present 
moment, the system was, to purchase annually, 
to the amount of one million, the manufactures 
of India, which were regularly remitted to this 
country. By this means, happiness and abun¬ 
dance were secured to our Indian population j 
employment was given to immense numbers; 
and that prosperity, which had been so often the 
theme of admiration, progressively increased. By 
Bus wise measure, a degree of peaceful subordi¬ 
nation, of regularity, order, and contentment, for 
which philosophers had in vain looked else¬ 
where, was established in our eastern empire ; 
even Ministers themselves were at a loss for 
words by which they could appropriately eulo^ 
gize such an extension of human happiness. 
(Applause.) —Manufactures, to the amount he 
had stated, were annually transmitted to this 
country, in order to enable the Company to meet 
such demands as might be made upon them. 
These demands arose from loans which they had 
been obliged to contract, for the prosecution of 
extensive wars; money* borrowed by the Govern¬ 
ment abroad, forming the debt of India, for which 
bills were drawn on the Company at home, and 
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they were at that time under very large accept¬ 
ances for demands of this nature. Now, as they 
relied solely for the means of paying those de¬ 
mands, on the Indian investments, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the China trade, it was the wise policy 
of Lord Melvdle, that a million sterling should 
be annually employed in those investments ; by 
this means the loans and debts contracted in In¬ 
dia were to be discharged. Such was the appro¬ 
priation of the territorial revenue under the- last 
Charter. The appropriation under that which 
was now proposed, not only did not give to the 
Company the million sterling for the purpose of 
investment, but it was palpably and absolutely 
turned into other channels. He did not here 
mean to charge the Government with artifice, 
they, spoke out plainly, and their meaning could 
not be mistaken. They assumed to themselves a 
power (after affecting to give the Company the 
trade in tea, which they put in peril by the right 
they reserved of sending to the Eastern Archipe¬ 
lago, what adventurers they pleased, either as to 
character or number) of restraining the amount 
which the? Cartipan f might eh use to embark in 
the China trade. This was no forced construc¬ 
tion of his; the thing, as-h@:would immediately 
shew, spoke for itself. The first clause stated, 
that the revenues, arising from the territorial ac- 

E 2 
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quisitions in India, should be thus applied : first, 
in maintaining forces ; secondly, in paying the 
interest of debt; thirdly, in defraying the ex- 
pences of establishments; and fourthly, to which 
lie wished particularly to call the attention of the 
Court, it was enacted, “ that the whole, or any 
“ part which might remain, of the said rents,revc- 
“ nues, and profits, after providing for the several 
“ appropriations, and defraying the charges before 
“ mentioned, should be applied to the provision of 
“ the Company’s investments of goods in India, 
‘band in remittances to China, for the provision 
“ of investments of goods there, or towards the 
“ liquidation of the debts of the said Company in 
“India, or to sue!) of her purposes as the said 
“ Court of Directors, with the approbation of the 
“ Board of Commissioners for the A}fairs of 
“ India, should, from time to time, direct.” So 
that, without naming a specific sum, as in tha 
former Charter, the Company were merely al¬ 
lowed to employ part of the surplus of their 
revenues, in conjunction with the Board of Con¬ 
front ; and, in another clause, they were re¬ 
strained, as tt» the amount which they might 
wish to invest, either in the India or China 
trade. By a succeeding enactment it was pro¬ 
vided, that, after the surplus of the territorial 
*evenues and home profits had been applied iu 
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repayment of the capital of public funds created 
for the Company, “ any further surplus that 
“ may arise shall he set apart and paid into his 
“ Ma jesty’s Exchequer, to be applied as Parliament 
“ shall direct, without interest to he paid to the 
“ Company for the use thereof; but all such sums 
of money as shall be so paid in, not exceeding 
“ twelve millions sterling, shall become a guarantee 
“ fund for the capital stock of the Company, and 
“ also for a dividend.” By this it appeared, that 
the surplus paid into the Exchequer was not to 
accumulate at compound interest, as had been 
the case under the former arrangement. That 
was the principle which was acted upon in the 
last Charter, and he merely made the remark 
to point out the distinction between the t(Vo 
systems ; for the guarantee fund, as now about to 
be established, could only be considered as a 
bubble. He thought there was not a gentle¬ 
man on that side of the bar, who would rise in 
his place, and say, if this bill remained as it 
was, that the Company could exist: and if the 
learned authority (Mr. Adam), to whose opinion' 
they all looked with so much deference; if he 
were asked, ‘ c can the Company exist under such 
provisions }" he (Mr Jackson) was Sure, that 
learned gentleman would answer, with the pro¬ 
found and accurate judgment which he was known 
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to possess—with that high and honorable cha¬ 
racter which they all revered,—he, when called 
on, as probably he would be, to state his view of 
the proposed Charter, would, he had no doubt, 
express his conviction that, if the Company 
were not bankrupts in the course of two or 
three years, such a catastrophe would not he pre¬ 
vented by any thing contained in the bill, but 
would be entirely owing to the mercy and for¬ 
bearance of Government. 

The next clause to which he would call their at- 
attention was that by which it was enacted, “ That 
“ the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of In- 
“ dia shajl, by force and virtue of this Act, bein- 
“ vested with full power to superintend, direct , 
“ and control ', the appropriation of any part of the 
“ territorial revenues.” For what were they 
to have this control ? Was it to be directed to 
such purposes as those which were provided for 
in the last Charter r Was it to be exercised with 
respect to the payment of armies and fleets ?— 
or for the discharge of the expenses attending 
on the military and civil departments } Was 
this direction meant to apply to the payment of 
the East-India debt—or was it to be'made use of 

4 

in appropriating a million sterling to tjje pur¬ 
chase of investments in that country, to pay off 
the demands in this ? No—this control was over. 
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the appropriation of any part of the territorial 
revenues to commercial purposes. Ministers 
were to determine, under these clauses, what 
the Company were to employ in investments in 
India or to embark in the China trade; they 
had full control on these points,—they could 
direct all “orders and instructions” relating to 
them, “ in the same manner, and under and sub- 
“ ject to the like regulations and provisions, as if 
“ the said instructions referred to and concerned, 
“ the civil or military government or revenues of 
“ the said territories or acquisitions.” And, for 
fear the Company should fail in having a suffi¬ 
cient surplus—a fear which originated in the 
circumstances of the war in India, (a war so 
splendidly and so successfully carried on, not for 
their interests, but for those of the country), 
having swallowed up seventeen out of twenty parts 
of their revenue, and having consequently de¬ 
stroyed that surplus which would have otherwise 
existed, and obliged them, (standing as they 
did high in credit), and knowing that they would 
not have wanted commercial funds, but for that' 
zeal (the effects of which many persons now be¬ 
gan to question) which induced them to part 
witli tlffeir commercial capital for political 
emergencies, to raise, on their high charac¬ 
ter in India, those sums which were neces- 
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sary to replace the treasure they had advanced 
irt aid of Lord Wellesley’s wars — to which, 
though onerous to the Company, he was ready 
to allow the full merit that was attached to them, 
as glorious to the country and conducive to its 
interests. But for fear the Company should 
again fail in their surplus revenue, the Govern¬ 
ment now thought proper, having pocketed all 
the advantages derived from the system the 
Company had adopted, to quarrel with the means 
bf|w rich it had been effected. Those millions 
which the Company would have laid out in in¬ 
vestments, they had lent to the state—and, to make 
up the deficit, they were obliged to borrow money 
by way of loan-, they were obliged to give securi¬ 
ties foirsneh sums as they stood in need of, in con¬ 
sequence of having appropriated their treasure to 
the service of the country;—but now, lest the 
ComjKiny should again fail, lest they should again 
endeavour to raise money for their investments, 
on the strength of their unimpeached, and un¬ 
impeachable credit, Ministers assumed an autho¬ 
rity over that credit likewise—and they said, 
“ You shall neither make use of any part of the 
“ territorial revenue, nor yet shall you exert 
“ your credit, except under our direction and 
(( control.” For, it was expressly enacted, “ that 
-the Board of Commissioners should have full 
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e< power and authority to superintend and control. 
“ ail orders and instructions whatsoever, relative 
“ to the amount of appropriation of any monies 
“ arising from any loan, raised or to be raised in 
“ the East-Indies, or of any securities, issued or 
“ to be issued, by any of the governments of the 
“ said Company, as if the said orders or instruc- 
“ tions immediately related to, and concerned, 
“ the civil or military government or revenues.” 

Under the Charter of 1/93, the power of 
the Board of Control over the territorial reve¬ 
nues was confined to the Company’s civil and 
military governme.nt; but now, for the first time 
since the two editions of the resolutions appear¬ 
ed, and contrary to the conversation which was 
so lately held with his Majesty’s Ministers, in 
which they professed, that they did not mean to 
limit or to cramp the Company in their invest¬ 
ments, or in the sums they might please to em¬ 
bark in the China trade, bv this change they 
completely did both. They did not specify how 
much they would permit the Company to invest 
in that trade, from which a great part of the 
assets proceeded that were necessary for the 
purchase of tea for this country. Not having 
been latterly able to send out the bullion, which 
the Company were formerly obliged to do, to 
provide the supply of tea for Great-Britain—by 

s 
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the policy of their Government, it was contrived, 
by the wisdom of those Directors, who were 
now sought to be extinguished,, that the trade 
with China should be carried on, by an expor¬ 
tation of the commodities of this country, and 
by that connection with India which they were 
now toid ought to be given up. Yes, they 
were told to give up that trade, which yield¬ 
ed somewhere about £\ 20,000 per annum, and 
without which the Directors had stated, over and 
over again, that the Company could not proceed 
for a twelvemonth—and, indeed, the control over 
that trade was completely put out of their power 
by the provisions of the bill. It now rested with 
Ministers, whether the Company should carry 
ojoi the India trade, to the amount they now did, 
or whether it was to be reduced one half or one 
quarter ; and, as if the Company were suspected 
of dissimulation, as if they were not to be 
trusted, it was further enacted, “ that the Court 
“ of Directors should, from time to time, deliver 
“ to the Board of Commissioners copies of all mi- 
“ mites, orders, resolutions and proceedings, of all 
£C Courts of Proprietors, and*of all Courts of Di- 
“ rectors, within eight days alter the holding of 
t: such Courts, and also copies of all letters, ad- 
u vices*and dispatches, which should at any time or 
“ times, be received by the said Court of Directors^ 
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ce or any Committee of the Directors, from the 
“ East-Inches, or fro:n any other of their settle- 
“ ments or factories, in any wise relating to, or 
<c concerning the appropriation, to any investment 
“ or other commercial purpose, of any part of the 
“ revenues of the said territories, or of any money 
“ arising’ from anv loan raised or to he raised in 

s_> • 

<i t be East-Inches, or pans aforesaid, or of any se- 
curities issued or to be issued by any of the go- 
<c vere. nerds of the said Company, immediately 
“ ah t t!ie arriv.d and receipts thereof.” For the 
first time it ■ : ed, that every resolution the 

Court came l , very order which the Company 
sent out to their territories, every guinea they ap¬ 
propriated to investments, was to be regularly no¬ 
tified to the Government. In the first place, they 
limited the sums so to be appropriated ; but, lest 
any attempt should be made to escape their watch¬ 
fulness, every step taken by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors must be announced to them. Tile next 
clause 61)3011x1, “ that no orders or instructions 
“ whatever, relating to the appropriation to any 
“ investment, of any part of the revenues of 
“'the said territorfes in the East-Indies, shall 
“ be at any tune sent to any of the governments 
“ or settlements in India, by the Court of Di- 
“ rectors, until the same shall have been sub- 
“ niitted to the consideration of, and approved 

s 2 
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** by the said Board of Commissioners.”’ So 
that, in point of fact, every shadow of free 
agency was done away by those provisions. 
Now, the only other clause that he would ob¬ 
serve upon in this bill, was that by which the 
Government assumed to themselves a power with 
respect to the colleges here and in India. Sup¬ 
posing it possible that the Company could go 
on under such a bill, it must at least be admitted, 
that, under the present or under any other form 
of government, no hope could be entertained of 
exercising their political powers advantageously, 
either to themselves or to the public, unless bold, 
decisive, disinterested retrenchments, both here 
and in India, were resorted to. It followed, as 
a conclusion, that if the Company continued to 
exist under this bill, and were represented by 
such honorable men as at present enjoyed their 
confidence, they must begin to cast about, and 
make such retrenchments, as would greatly lessen 
their present expenditure. Now, it was a ques¬ 
tion, whether the college of Hertford had an¬ 
swered the purpose for which it was intended. 
They all knew the doubts that were enter¬ 
tained on that subject; and it would be well 
to enquire, whether they would continue to 
maintain that seminary, as they were directly 
called upon to do hy the bill, for a country 
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which treated them with ridicule ; which under¬ 
rated their services, and loaded them with con¬ 
tumely for their exertions. (Applause.') By 
the clause to which he referred, “ the cstablish- 
“ merit of officers in the College and Military Se- 
“ minary, and all appointments thereto, are to be 
“ subject to the controul and rogulati n of the 
“ Board of Commissioners.” It was also enacted, 
“ that no person was to be appointed a writer, 
“ unless he kept his terms at the College.” From 
these provisions it was clear, that oeconomieal 
arrangements could not be made, under this bill; 
Ministers were unmerciful in the exponces into 
which they were goading the Company ; at the 
same time that they were bearing down the means 
by which alone such establishments could be 
supported, by which alone the Company could 
discharge their functions with dignity. This 
could not but excite a suspicion, if it did not in¬ 
duce a perfect conviction, that they wished to 
urge the Company on to a J'elo de se, in the hope 
that they would then, of necessity, become 
possessed of that patronage, which, under no 
circumstances, they would dare openly to seize 
upon: but having put it out of the Company’s 
power toigovcrn, they would then be-enabled to 
appropriate it to their own service. (Applause.) 

Now, he would ask, why did the Company put 
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down the College in India ? why was it rendered 
the mere wreck and shade of a departed establish¬ 
ment for learning? why was so splendid a Semi¬ 
nary overthrown? Was it not tor the acknow¬ 
ledged purposes of (economy ? On the subject 
of the College, which hail been thus reduced. 
Marquis Wellesley ' ad written one of the finest 
pieces that human ingenuity could devise, with 
the proioundest reasoning, with the most exten¬ 
sive knowledge of the subject: it combined the 
utmost purity and eloquence of language; it was 
one of the most finished pieces of composition 
that ever fed trom the mmd of man, and no 
person could peruse it without owning its au¬ 
thority, and heaving a sigh for the extinction of 
that Seminary to which it related. (Applause) 
He admitted, that it was wise to reduce it: it was 
prudent, he thought, to do away so extensive 
and so onerous an expenoe in India, and at the 
same time, to establish the Seminary at Hertford, 
as a cheap substitute. The funds necessary to 
support the. College in India, 'where professors 
were provided with splendid salaries while they 
acted, and with immense pensions when they 
retired) were of such magnitude, as would have 
ultimately borne down the Company. They had, 
therefore, wisely contracted the system ; but, by 
the provisions of this bill, Government were in- 
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vested with thepower oferectingtbat college, in all 
its plenitude of ex peaces, and charging it on the 
territorial revenue of India, by the surplus of 
which they were alone capable of carrying oa 
their commerce. This was but a speck in th© 
genera! proceedings, which regarded their ceco- 
nain) ; but the clauses to which he had before 
referred, by w.ueh the account oi investments i© 
India were t.o he controlled by the B.aird of Cora* 
missionerspvcre fraught with such pure and perfect, 
and unqualified destruction to the Company, that 
nothing would fill him with more surprize, than; 
that any honorable Director, who had told 
them, on a former occasion, not to agree to those 
propositions of Government, which contained 
nothing like that enacted by the present Bill, 
when merely the import and export trades 
were the subjects of discussion, it would, in¬ 
deed, astonish him, if any honourable Direc¬ 
tor, after having thus counselled them, should 
call for their acquiescence in the present mea¬ 
sure (applause): because, that which was on¬ 
ly recommendation, on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment at the former period, became law to-day, un¬ 
der that Bill ; and those who only threw out the 
provisions^ which it contained, as matters of sug¬ 
gestion, in conversation, now sought to render 
them irrevocable, by a legislative enactment. 
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He should not endeavour to point out to the 
Court the situation in which the Company stood, 
t>efore this bill was brought in. He admitted, 
that an implied consent was given, to allow pri¬ 
vate traders to proceed from the Out-ports to 
India—no where, in the whole course of the 
negotiation, was a direct consent granted to that 
proposition. The Company put it in an hypo¬ 
thetical manner: and it was most disingenuous 
to argue that the point had been decidedly con¬ 
ceded. Yet such was the argument their enemies 
adduced against them. But the fact was, as every 
gentleman must perceive who read the documents, 
that the permission thus offered was purely con¬ 
ditional, depending on something which the 
Other party was first to accede to. The Com¬ 
pany merely stated to the Government, “ if you 
“ do so and so, we will do so and so.” Yet this 
point, plain as it was, had been seized upon by 
those who opposed them in the House of,Com¬ 
mons, and forcibly strained to their own pur¬ 
poses. (Applause.) With all that playfulness of 
wit—with all that brilliancy of fancy, which 
some of those gentlemen possessed—with all that 
cutting, terseness of expression which delighted 
others—(although, he confessed, he wry rarely 
aaw any point in their observations, and never 
could .perceive their justice )-?-with all that face- 
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tious jocularity which one might expect to wit¬ 
ness in a society of bom vivans, but which, cer¬ 
tainly, but ill comported with the seriousness of 
the subject or the gravity of the place—those 
gentlemen triumphantly asked, “ Why can any 
“ thing be so absurd land lidiculnus as the oppo« 
“ sition of the Company, arising from the 
“ danger to be apprehended from an influx of 
“ strangers to India ? How can they laise such 
u an objection, who have already consented that 
,f all the private merchants should proceed to 
“ the different ports of India? They have al- 
“ ready admitted this indiscriminate intercourse, 
“ which they now affect to fear—but surely they 
<£ will not pretend that it can be increased, by 
“ permitting the private trader to bring home 
“ his cargo to any other port but that of Lon- 
“ dou ?” Now the answer rnven to this asser- 

O • 

tion by an hon. Director, whom he then saw in 
his place, was very short, but very conclusive— 

“ Shew me,” said he, “ that passage in the 
“ correspondence between Government and the 
“ Company in which this consent is to be 
“ found ?” T^liis was bringing the question to 
issue— hut no reply was hazarded on the Subject. 

The Bill, however, went infinitely.beyond an 
opening of the export and import trade; ther 
clauses it) page 17 , Which he could not place ba-r. 

T 
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fore their eye too often, spoke for themselves. 
He should bo corrected if he were wrong; but 
he would maintain that they effectually restrain¬ 
ed, restricted, and limited the amount of those 
investments, on which they depended for the 
payment of their debt, and for the discharge of 
a great variety of demands wiiich they were Con¬ 
stantly called upon to answer. Could it be sup¬ 
posed that Ministers (who were so deeply inte¬ 
rested in the prosperity of the country, to whom 
a flourishing state of the revenue was of so much 
importance) would do this ?—Strange as it might 
seen)} it could be so; for they explicitly said, 
ttdbhe gave them a great deal of credit for their 
plain dealing, that they would introduce such 
alterations us would effectually coutroul the 
Company, One of their sales had produced a 
million of money, and enabled them to dis¬ 
charge, With integrity and honour, demands 
which none but a slate had ever before under¬ 
taken to pay. Those sales were conducted on 
such a system, that the praise of the Company 
was in every man’s mouth—every man was hap¬ 
py to deal with them. (Applause.), f But now 
it appeared their sales were to be divided 
among the Out-ports}—how could they accede 
to a principle which at once went to destroy 
"omittances ? Those, who favoured this 
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new plan said* "You may remit by way of bills 
(t of exchange.” The question then was, “ How 
“ are the Company to come by them r” Thd 
true state of the case became evident—at one 
glance the truth was perceived. The plain lan¬ 
guage of the business was this : “ We (the Go- 
“ vernment) will order you to give your surplus 
“ territorial revenue, in cash, to these private 
(t adventures, to enable them to carry on their 
“ trade with India; they, in return, must give 
“ you bills of exchange for the loans thus ad- 
“ vanced by you—and these bills can be remit- 
“ ted to this country to liquidate your debts !’* 
Government assumed to themselves the complete 
controul over the surplus of territorial revenuq. 
They would portion out the sum to be appro* 
priated to investments—how much was to begiven 
to the private trader, and whether A. B C. or 
D. E. F. were to have the preference. The Com¬ 
pany possessed no control whatever. Ministers 
foirly and honestly told them, that they must be 
fiaade acquainted with any intended appropriation 
of revenue; and, if they were not pleased with 
it, they would direct the Company how they 
should act. These were the principle#, which, 
as they wt>uld «ee by the minutes, were first ad¬ 
vanced as opinions, but had now assumed 
the forn^of a law j under the enactments of which, 

T 2 instead 
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instead of silting ih council in Leadenhall-stree*? 
HiHy would very soon be exempted from every 
labour of that kind—they would be no longer 
called upon to legislate for the happiness, pros¬ 
perity, and welfaic of their subjects in India. 
(JppLwse)i lie had heard from the late Lord 
Melville, and the same opinion was contained in 
his wi kings, that his great object was to make 
London the emporium of Indian commerce—and 
Leadenball-street the great mart for it. But this 
was no longer to be permitted; the Out-ports 
were nowto hive th°ir India sales. Whether 
they would answer the purposes of those who were 
’interested in them, he would not then inquire; 
litit it was clear that they would bequite sufficient 
to disorganise those of the Companv, and it would 
soon become a mooted point, whether the latter 
should advertise any sales at all. Those who sup¬ 
ported this scheme did not appear to know that 
it would have any effect on the Company’s assets. 
They never bestowed a thought upon the subject. 
The innovation was conceived in the base spirit of 
clamour ; and it was to be ejected by that union 
of merchants and members of Parliament which ex¬ 
isted throughout the country.. It was complained, 
that a fair trial hod not been given to fhe private 
trader. And how was that fair trial now to be 
effected ? By throwing tbe asset* of the Company 

, into 
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into the hand, of the private merchant, to enable 
him to carry on the Indian trade advantageously 
to himself, if possible, hut with certain ruin to 
them. Let the Court look a little to the sort of 
situation in which they would be placed, if they 
had the manliness and firmness to say, “ This 
“ is a Bill which we canuotand will not accept.” 
If they could not with honour retreat from the 
point at which they had arrived, it would be much 
better to meet tho danger boldly, and to act de¬ 
cidedly, than to receive that which they knew 
would be useless. 11 would be better thus to pro¬ 
ceed, than to palter with the British public, 
by consenting to accept of that which they never 
could carry into effect with any prospect of benefit 
either to the Company or the country, (Applause*) 
But let no despondency cloud our minds in the 
contemplation of such an event. For should it 
occur, we have still the proudest, the most im¬ 
perial corporation of our own, in spite of all the 
efforts of our adversaries. (Applause.) A cor¬ 
poration, granted to us hy repeated Charters— 
confirmed by the Act of 1793—aud<not at all al¬ 
tered by this# bill» but, on the contrary, admit¬ 
ted and supporte4 by it. (Applause). He, 
tunqngst* others, might have been led to suppose, 
♦ hat the Act of 1784 or of 179,} gave, them that 

'cor$ tffcte 
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corporate right. But it was not so. Those Acts 
duly traperadded the privilege of -exclusive trade 
to that which they before possessed. (Applause). 
Let the Government then take away that exclusive 
right,- and let us see what we have then to do. If 
the Company acted with the spirit which had 
always characterised them —a brighter, a more 
Splendid day was about to break upon them. 
Let them forget the deprivation of that with the 
loss of which they were threatened. Let them 
look only to that immense field of commerce of 
which they could not be bereft—a commerce in¬ 
finitely greater than they imagined ; in which they 
might immediately embark, when they had no 
longer any hope that an equitable Charter would 
be gtianted to them. {Applause). Their country, 
led on and actuated by those turbulent spirits 
who were ever in a state of restless agitation 
thought proper to abandon them. But should they 
on this account deviate from that course of 
moral integrity, that strict rule of rectitude, 
which, under every difficulty, administered 
consolation to the mind, and enabled it to 

r 

act with firmness ?—Certainly not n Their only 
aim should be, to accept no unworthy com* 
promise df their rights, but to examine what 
their situation would be, under the law, and what 
it was i« theirpower to make of it .—(A totalise.) 
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They had tenants, lands, and forts. Their ter* 
ritories, Bombay, Bengal, St. Helena, were slot 
granted to them merely as an appendage ©f ex* 
elusive trade ; these they possessed as a corpo¬ 
ration, established in perpetuity, under the char¬ 
ter of King William, to have, to hold, to enjoy, 
to make purchases, to build forts, and to garrison 
them, together with all those splendid append* 
ages of sovereignty, which, perhaps, were gene¬ 
rally supposed to have been attached to the Act 
of 1793; but were, in truth and in fact, insepa¬ 
rably connected with their exclusive rights, as a 
corporate body. And if, to-morrow, they were 
prevented from carrying on an exclusive trade, 
still they had it in their power to prosecute an 
extensive commerce with every part of India, 
with every part of Africa, throughout the 
whole extent of the South Seas; a specula¬ 
tion of which Lord Grenville, in a late speech, 
had spoken in the most decided terms of 
approbation. They could, as his Lordship had 
stated, explore those regions of commerce, those 
seats of bliss, to which little attention had been 
hitherto paid. # (Applause.) -— A s a great;Corpora¬ 
tion they possessed immense advantages for car¬ 
rying on« successful commerce, advantages infi¬ 
nitely, greater than were ever before held by any 
body oftindividuals in, the world. Still, how¬ 
ever, he\'ished to run a generous race, not for 
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private benefit, but for the benefit of his Country. 

Let us see who can fairly do the most business 
with India. We surely can absorb the greatest 
portion of commerce. We are not ignorant of 
the advantages we possess over our countrymen : 
we are a century before our rivals: our trans- 
cendant reputation and credit are armed and de¬ 
fended by the consistency and honour of our con¬ 
duct for more than one hundred years. (Applause ) 
These advantages are ours, if 'we should ever be 
called, upon to urge them in a competition with 
others.”' He would not petulantly call on the le¬ 
gislature to abogate the Bill which had been pro¬ 
posed ; he would only ask common interest 
for the money of the Company, care being taken 
that they should not lose both their capital and 
their dividends, Ly an implicit obedience to the 
commands of Ministers. lie would have the 
interests of the Proprietors properly secured. 
But if that were refused, which was most just and 
reasonable, they could carry on a trade, such as 
the world never saw before, and if they then re¬ 
ceived 40 per cent for their money, no power 
could interfere with that profit, {still, however, 
he was content to limit their profits to cornmoit 
interest, provided that common safety <and com¬ 
mon security were extended to them. He was 
aware, that one of the principal arguments urged 
against the Company was contained i/ the fol- 
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lowing interrogatory : “ Wliy do you not submit 
“ to ibis wretched bill, merely far the purpose of 
* c experiment r" This was not the exact expres¬ 
sion, though it was something like it, which was 
made use of by very honourable men, though he 
felt himself entitled, in that place, to question the 
wisdom which ■ framed it. Now, let the Court 
fairly examine the point. Suppose the Company 
consented to accept the bill, and, at the expira¬ 
tion of four or five years, which was long enough 
for the experiment, thev found that it would not 
answer: they might then apply to the Legisla¬ 
ture to have it repealed. But had gentlemen 
contemplated the consequences of this awful pro¬ 
position ? Had they brought it plainly before 
their understandings ? Did they not perceive, 
that, having once undertaken this charge, the 
Company would be obliged to fulfil it, unless 
they could procure an act of parliament to re¬ 
lieve them ; or the King, in his pleasure, should 
think proper to assist them ? Now, therefore, 
while they were still free, while they were yet 
unshackled by provisions, was the time lor .con¬ 
sideration, aryl for decision. (Applause.) If 
they, at that moment, embraced the measure, 
and afterwards approached the Legislature with 
humiliation, praying to be relieved from its pro¬ 
visions, jjjhat would be the consequence ? Would 

u 
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nbt the answer be, “ No, we will grant you no 
“ relief.' ft is in your own power to relieve your- 
selves. Yoti-Oatf-giveupyottr forts and garrisons 
“ (that which is termed your dead stock), and 
xc your live Mock (by which. the Government is 
“ carried on)j to the amount of many millions.” If 
they shouklask pecuniary aid from Parliament (and 
that very year they could not proceed without go¬ 
ing to Government for assistance, as if the papers 
laid before the Court were correct, the demauds on 
them were considerably more than ,£7> 000 > 000 > 
and the funds applicable to their payment 
amounted to only J: 6‘,500,000), how would they 
be tnated ? In noticing applications of this kind, 
he did not mean to object to an interchange of 
good offices between the Government and the 
Company. Government owed them money, and 
till it was paid, they must procure assistance by 
u ay of loan. But lie w ished the ('ourt to look at 
the situation in which they would be placed, and 
to consider the treatment they would be likely to 
receive, if, after having accepted of this hi 11,.-they 
should apply for aid to cintble them to pay their 
divideud^ Ministers would observe, that it 
was e .trentely doubtful whether they could con¬ 
sent to such an application, and they would take 
care that the Pathann nt should not consent to it. 
Would von no* then be pladetl at their fict, 
your cndlt hla.»U d and gone f Bankrupt in the 
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eyes of the public, every sentiment that eould 
convey odium and reviling, would be,levelled at 
you, ns a body; who, tiiough possessing gtpat in¬ 
telligence, had accepted of that which it was your 
duty to have rejected. He (Mr. Jackson.) there¬ 
fore exhorted the Proprietors, not to agree to any 
bill, which car lied in its provisions those dangers 
that had been so ably pointed out in the official do¬ 
cuments of the Court, and which could only have 
the effect of putting off, for a very short period, 
that catastrophe, which firmness and decision 
might now prevent. He knew many persons, 
with a sensibility that did more honour to their 
hearts than their understandings, exclaimed, 
“ Can you think of dismissing five hundred la- 
“ bourers ; can you seriously determine to break 
“ down such an establishment, and thus run 
“ the risk of creating distress in private fami- 
“ lies?” Now, what was the meaning of this, 
in plain English ? Why, it was merely call¬ 
ing on the Company to divide their capital 
stock amongst those persons, till it was all gone— 
and so, in six or seven years hence, they and 
their servants^ migh*t go down together— sooner 
than suffer that laceration of feeling which would 
be attendant on an extensive system of retrench¬ 
ment. 

® ut >Jlhe would contend, that the orphans 
u 3 
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and widows, who were Proprietors, had no ri«ht 
to support the orphans and widows who were not 
Proprietors.— (Applause .)-—Surely the interests 
of those persons ought to be protected ; and be 
who would overlook them, in his an.iiety to as¬ 
sist others, must, lie conceived, be influenced by 
that new species of whining morality, which 
Was essentially different from true and genuine 
feeling. But the question was here raised, whe¬ 
ther this picture of private distress, this accumu¬ 
lation of misfortune on private families, was well 
founded ? He did not hesitate to say, it was 
r.ot; because, if the Company’s authority was 
brought to an abrupt conclusion, still their du¬ 
ties must be performed by others, and thus 
private families would continue to be provided 
for. In supporting so important and extensive 
an establishment, all the functionaries at present 
engaged by the Company, must still be em¬ 
ployed, although by other masters. They 
would not, probably, be such masters as the 
Company were : they would not feel such atten¬ 
tion for those who were placed under their su¬ 
perintendence ; they would not experience all 
that solicitude for the promotion of their inte¬ 
rests, which the Company were uniformly ad¬ 
mitted to have felt: but, still, however, the 
government must go on ; and the Company 
would, in that event, retain scven-eigl^ts of the 
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profits they at present derived, while they wpu!4 
be released from three-fourths of .the expense 
they now incurred. This dread of carrying dis¬ 
tress into private families was still more futile, 
when it was recollected, that the Company nmst 
continue to employ multitudes of persons, in 
the capacity of clerks, &c. And he was sum 
the government of the country, in the event of a 
rupture, would go hand in hand with them, in 
providing for their servants, and settling their 
affairs. For, whatever might be insinuated by 
prejudice and illiberally, they were not in a 
state of bankruptcy t though certainly the bill 
then before the Court was calculated, in the 
course of four or five years, to produce such an 
event. They possessed, however; very large 
assets, though they could not, at that moment, 
avail themselves of them* But, should they 
arrive at tl*at situation, to which he had so often 
alluded, when it would be necessary tor them to 
reject the proposed Charter, he hoped the 
utmost coolness and temper would be displayed! 
He would call on the Government to treat, with 
respect and |ttention, the functionaries of the 
Company, till the matters in dispute between 
the two parties should be brought to a conclu¬ 
sion ; and the assets, which, lor the sake of the 
publicjj ministers ought particularly to attend 
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t6, were properly settled. He would willingly 
agree, - that the question between the Company 
and the State, with respect to what was due on 
either side, should be left to some high arbitra¬ 
tion, as was done in the reign of Queen Anne ; 
when Lord Godolphin decided between the 
foreign and domestic India Company, prior to 
their being united. There was not a British 
nobleman to whose arbitration he would not 
submit; because, though their political morals 
might be liable to suspicion, yet, he had no 
doubt, there was not a country in the world, 
where a higher sense of honour, of justice, or of 
morality, resided in the breasts of its nobility, 
than in this. He would leave the task of arbi¬ 
tration to Lord Grenville, who opposed the 
Company; or he would leave it to Lord Castle- 
reagh, who said, if the Company refused to 
accept the terms offered to them, it would be in 
the power of His Majesty’s Ministers to devise 
some fair and constitutional mode for governing 
India, without the assistance of those who were 
its sovereigns at present. But, in such a case, 
the Company must be remunerated for their 
property. Lord Melville stated it as a princi¬ 
ple of immutable justice, that, when the Com¬ 
pany were deprived of their authority, they 
should receive the full value of every jthing to 
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which they could lay claim. To award what 
was due to them, under such circumstances, he 

" 0 v ’ 

Would be satisfied with the arbitration of any 
person whom the Lord Chancellor, or the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, might 
nominate. He should be glad, if it were con¬ 
sistent with their high functions, that they 
should act as the arbiters themselves. He could 
name half-a-dozen gentlemen, on either side of 
the bar, in that Court, whose wisdom and ex¬ 
perience rendered them fit persons to deliver 
a sound and valid opinion in a decision of that 
kind; an opinion which must have its full effect 
with those who should be deputed to appear on 
the opposite side: therefore, let not the Com¬ 
pany despair; let them not accept a Charter 
which was worse than none. He again asserted, 
that a fate awaited them, more brilliant, more 
glorious, than any they had hitherto experienced. 
— (Applause .)—The act of the 10th of William 
111 . gave them such powers, as a corporate body, 
as, if resorted to, would infallibly exceed their 
most anxious expectations. That Act was, re¬ 
cognised by Queen SVune and by King George 
tlie ,1st, lid, and Hid. The Act of 1793 
stated,.that nothing therein contained should 
‘‘ be considered as determining the corporation 
“ of .tli/ Company, ^ precluding their right 
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« to trade, in common with His Majesty’s other 
" subjects, to the parts aforesaid;” those parts 
being India, Africa, America, and the South 
Seas. That trade, of which Lord Grenville had 
spoken in terms of the highest expectation, was, 
by the present bill, studiously cut off'from them. 
As they could not be allowed investments enough 
for the India trade, it was their duty, in their 
own defence, to look to other objects; for no 
good could be obtained under the bill then 
before the Court. He was persuaded, that it 
transcended, in mischief, both the first and 
second series of resolutions, and every verbal 
proposition that bad been made to them. Being 
in itself, according to his opinion, (which cer¬ 
tainly was a solitary one) a most objectionable 
and ruinous measure,- he would endeavour if he 
had the honour of succeeding in his motion, to 
prevail on the Directors to state their sentiments 
plainly and distinctly, on a subject of so much 
moment to themselves and the Company- He 
did not mean to come to any resolution, at that 
time, dn the merits of the bill which, lie trusted, 
would he greatly altered; it was, however, his 
intention to move a resolution : 

“ Resolved, that when the bill now pending 
“ in Parliament has passed through a Committee 
“ oi the House of Commons, and the blanks 
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tr have filled up, the Directors of the 

East-India Company do call a General Court 
“ of Proprietors, on matters of the utmost 
“ portance.; in which Court, having duly exa“ 
“ mined the provisions of such Bill, they will 
“ be pleased to -slate their several opinions, as 
ts to how far they think it,safe and. proper lor 
tc the Company to accede to it, with security 
“ to their capital, firmness and stability to their 
“ dividends, and with benefit and advantage to 
*•' themselves and the country.” • 

Here, however, he thought it right to state, lest 
he should be'misconceived, that he would not be 
bound by any opinions which might be deliver¬ 
ed, unless he was convinced of their justice. 
Asa proof that the Court of Proprietors ought to 
act with an independant spirit, he observed, (and, 
in making the statement, he meant not to speak 
disparagingly of the Directors of the present day, 
nor of those who presided at a former period,) 
that, if they (the Proprietors) had not overruled 
the Directors in 1793, they must have been 
ruined. At the close of the negociatipn /or a 
Charter, in that^ year,* a resolution was propose i 
by an bon. gentleman on the other side of the bar, 
which some of those gentlemen, then sitting be¬ 
fore that tar, must remember ; but time had 
swept away many of tl% individuals. who took 

x 
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A share in the transaction. The resolution to 
which he alluded, went to allow annually to 
Government, the sum of .£500,000, provided 
that so much remained, after discharging all the 
expenses to which the Company were liable; 
Lord Melville having calculated, certainly on 
good grounds, that a net million per annum 
would remain as a surplus after the Company’s 
expenditure, and he thought it was but reason¬ 
able that half that sum should be given to the 
state. It so happened, in the course of the ne- 
gociation on that subject, it reached his ears, that 
the resolution had been very much altered; and 
that, instead of making the payment of this 
.£500,000 contingent, it was changed into a 
positive stipulation. He felt that the Company 
could not possibly pay such a sum, in case of 
war, which was expected every day, the French 
revolution having then brokcu out. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, he knew they could not meet such 
a demand as a positive stipulation. He saw 
that they would either be obliged to go into the 
money market, and raise the sum they wanted, 
at an usurious interest; or Vhey else must require 
relief from Government, who were then even 
more needy than the Company. It happened, 
at that time of day, like others, at &. youthful 
peripd of life, he, lookfd to a political introduc- 
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tion as a great desideratum —to that object the 
whole energies of hi9 mind were directed—to 
attain that end was his study, day and night. 
He was then acquainted with some of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s servants, who received him in a more 
flattering manner than, perhaps, his merit en¬ 
titled him to. However, he was given to under¬ 
stand, that whenever the Charter was concluded, 
he should receive the long-wished for political 
introduction. The moment he heard of the re¬ 
solution, he saw clearly, that he must either 
forego every political hope, or violate his faith. 
The latter he was determined never to do. (Ap¬ 
plause). The night before the discussion of the 
resolution came on, a member of His Majesty’s 
(Government held a conversation with him, and 
stated how desirable it would be, if he would, 
next morning, give Ins support to the resolution, 
as it then stood, binding the Company to pay 
j£bO0,000 per annum, without reference to any 
contingency whatever. To this proposition his 
answer was, “ That lie was aware noth'ng was 
<( so likely to destroy his fortune, as a refusal ; 
“ but he woijld sooner forego his interest than 
“ sacrifice his integrity. Much confidence had 
“ been placed in him by the Company, and that 
“ confidence he never would betray !” 11* after¬ 

wards cpmc down to th^^urt, and opposed the 

x 2 
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resolution with all his power. A gentleman, one 
<jf the Directors, supported him (which shewed, 
that his proposition was not alight one,) and they 
succeeded in throwing out a resolution, which was 
countenanced by twenty-three Directors. They 
were induced, in consequence, to renew the ne- 
gociation ; and were instructed to request of His 
Majesty's Ministers, that the positive stipulation 
should be omitted in the Bill and Charter. The 
Directors consented to go to M blisters, tor the 
purpose of explanation and remonstrance, but 
expressed an opinion that it would he in vain ; 
for Lord Melville, who was concession itself in 
every thing else, was inflexible in this. Indeed, 
so completely was this business settled, that Mr. 
Pitt took this £500,000 as .part of his budget 
for that year. But what was the conduct of Lord 
Melville on that occasion? He (Mr. Jackson) 
wished to God, Lord Buckinghamshire did not 
think it unworthy to imitate the conduct of that 
great man. Lord Melville, when he heard tho 
decision of the Court, sent down a message to 
that House, stating, “ That he would forego the 
“ intended stipulation, as it was aljyays his desire, 
e ‘ to meet the w ishes of this Court• and he was 
u perfectly willing to let the payment of tho 
tf £ 500,000 per annum depend, as at first, on a 
kt contingency.” The Company paid uthe first 
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year, • but they were unable to continue their 
payment in the second. There was now be*, 
tween 9 and ,£ 10 , 000,000 due: but, in conse*- 
quenee oTThat positive stipulation having been 
rescinded, it was not even demandable, till every 
other obligation of the Company as discharg¬ 
ed; and till £’ 12 , 000,000 had accumulated as a 
guarantee fund for the stockholders. This they 
procured by a well timed opposition to the Court 
of Directors (Applause.) He knew it was then 
looked upon, and was censured, as a presump- 
tious action—as a head-strong rebellion, arising 
from the heated feelings of youth—as a proceed¬ 
ing that deserved reprehension instead of praise. 
Still, however dear it had cost him, he rejoiced 
in the occurrence. And, if lie might be allowed, 
on so grave an occasion, to parody a line of 
poetry, he would say : 

“ He saved the Company, but lost himself." 

The lion, gentleman concluded by moving the 
resolution, which he read in the course of his 
speech. 

Mr. Davief saitf, he rose for the purpose of 
seconding the motion, in every part of which he 
concurred. There were, however, in thc'catu'-e 
of the iJkrned gentleman’s speech, some points on 
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•*i« hr differed from him in opinion, and *1n>se 

h« * 1 '? • .• r- -i.o.'iiy -a'v. W*i.l* respect to the 

Votitge of Hertford, he considered it n most de¬ 
sirable institution, and one which ought to be 
kept up on any terms, because it was of extreme 
importance, that men who were sent out to go¬ 
vern sixty millions of people, should be wise and 
enlightened. He thought they should be well 
acquainted with mathematics, with natural and 
moral philosophy, and indeed with every branch 
of science which could elevate and ornament man¬ 
kind. He would rather persons intended for the 
government of India should be educated in a se¬ 
minary established like that at Hertford, than in 
any of our public schools, where our youth often 
remained to the age of 15 or 16 , and knew little 
else but the construction of pentameter and hexa¬ 
meter verses. There was another point on which 
his opinion also varied from that of the learned 
gentleman ;—he said, that if the Company em¬ 
barked in an extensive trade, their capital and 
tbeir experience would give them great advan¬ 
tages over their opponents from Bristol and Liver¬ 
pool.—Now he never considefed the Outports as 
their opponents; —all the Company had to dread 
was from those gentlemen who were already in 
Ilgiia ; who possessed experience, and vfiho had 
capital, in a certain degree, to. cope wkh the 
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Company. He was the other day of opinion, 
that they could not do better than wait till the bill 
Jjad^assed through a Committee of the House of 
;Commem*J)efore they came to a decision. He 
still retained the same sentiments, because he did 
not think that any thing which might be offered 
in that Court would make the slightest impression 
on the House of Commons. He was more dis¬ 
posed to rely on the exertions of the Directors in 
that quarter, as they had already faithfully per¬ 
formed their duty there. He felt greatly indebt* 
ed to them, and he relied with the utmost confi¬ 
dence on their future exertions. He had no 
doubt that they would persevere in those exer¬ 
tions to the last, and he thought it was the duty 
of the Court to second them in the most forcible 
manner. 

Mr. Hume said, that in rising to address the 
Court at the present moment, he felthimself very 
peculiarly situated in following the speech which 
they had just heard delivered by the le.-.ned gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Jackson); a speech ns replete with 
eloquence and information as i n Co#: had ever 
heard. It was n<A his intention to notice one 
half of the observations which the learned gentle-' 
man had introduced : still feeling that some of his 
position! were erroneous, he should consider 
himself'on worthy, of a seat in that Court, or of 
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the character of an Englishman, if he did not dis¬ 
tinctly state his objections. He was the more im¬ 
perative!} called upon to deliver his sentiment?, 
because it was impossible not to see ha"*the Court 
was carried away by the eloquence and arguments 
of the learned gentleman—arguments which, 
though specious and ingenious, were unable to 
satisfy him. In taking this view of the subject, 
he would^herefore be obliged to delay the Court 
a little louger than he could wish ; but he was 
.aure they would grant a patient hearing to all 
those who were disinterested, and who stated 
only, that which appeared to them conducive to 
the public good. The arguments which had been 
used against the original proposition might be 
divided into two heads;—First, that by its opera* 
tion, the profits of the Company would be so 
curtailed, as to prevent them from carrying on 
their political system;—and secondly, that their 
existence as a Company would be endangered by 
the free intercourse of Europeans with India. At 
an early period he had attempted to prove, that 
throwing open the trade would not produce the 
first mentioned effect, because, in fact, the India 
trade did not make a profitable return. In an¬ 
swer to this, it was stated by an hon. Director, in 
an able and perspicuous speech, that thj-y were 
opt njQrply to look to profits, as there was an ob- 
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ject of paramount importance, in preserving the 
India trade; and he even admitted that on an 
average of twenty years, not more than 120,000 
yer anifmu^vas gained by that trade. On his 
own shewing, fh«*«&re, it was not a matter of 
consequence; but he (Mr. Hume) had at that 
time clearly proved, that there was an actual loss 
sustained by the Company in carrying on that 
branch of commerce,—he therefore thought that 
no injury could result to the Company Dy giving 
up a portion of that, from which, for so many 
years, they diad not derived any benefit. But 
the Court rang from one side to the other, on 
that occasion, with the exclamation —“ that 
the Company’s subjects in India amounted to 
sixty millions, and that they were not to be 
sacrificed for any parsimonious or trifling views.” 
He was sorry that the learned gentleman, who, 
on former occasions, had strongly alluded to 
these sixty millions of inhabitants, did not men¬ 
tion one of them to-day. No one adverted to 
that subject on the present occasion. The whole 
anxietyseemed to he confined to the benefits 
which Great Britain herself was likely to derive 
under the provisions of this hill. He could not 
find fault with the lion, gentleman for thus passing 
over thaj which he was unable to combat; but he 
(Mr. Hume) undoubtedly had a right, from hi*' 

Y 
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silence with respect to the natives of India, to 
consider, that he supposed there was no longer 
any danger to be dreaded from the visits of the 
private merchants. They had broadiy 

told, that the peace of India-twxehi be disturbed— 
that the comfort and happiness of 60 , 000,000 of 
people would be completely destroyed.—And how 
was this devastation to be occasioned ? By the 
influx of Adventurers from the Out-ports ; by the 
conduct of men, whose cruelty would disgrace 
England, because, they had been once engaged 
in the traffiek of slaves. These men were to be 
let loose in India; they were to lay waste tilt? 
country, to overthrow the whole system of po¬ 
lice, subvert the Indian government, and plant, 
in its stead, nothing but anarchy and confusion. 
These were the terrors held up to his Majesty’s 
Government, for the purpose of preventing an 
extension of the India trade. But, when he 
stood up in that Court, he slated, (if he could 
be heard for a moment) that those were imagin¬ 
ary terrors. He opposed every fact or supposed 
fact; and, indeed, most of what had been ad¬ 
vanced, was of the latter description, generally 
commencing with an if —“ If so and so takes 
tc place, what will the state of India be ?—and what 
“ will become of Great-Britain when youk Eastern 
“ Empire is destroyed?”—Questions pf tnis kind 
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were put without merev—but this was no longer 
the ease. That which he had before pointed out, 
CvKfipoWow proposed by Government. They had 
cjratinuedrestriction, every regulation, 
every precaution, which was likely to repel even, 
the slightest disorder. Every thing had been done 
to secure the present system of police and govern¬ 
ment ; every tiling had been proposed which was 
calculated to increase the prosperity of India. 

The learned gentleman had found out, with con¬ 
siderable pains and difficulty, a few objections to 
this bill. But be should be glad to know, whe¬ 
ther any measure could be devised, for altering so 
extensive a system, against which no objections 
could be advanced. It was absurd even to sup¬ 
pose such a thing. He could not agree with the hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken, in thinking that 
any suggestions thrown out in that Court would 

not be attended to bv the Government. lie be- 
•/ 

lieved that every fair representation would be 
listened to ; that reasonable objections would not 
be disregarded ; that no provision, which might 
be pointed out as likely to produce mischief, 
either to ludi;^ or threat-Britain, would pass un¬ 
noticed— (disapprobation )—at least, he hoped 
not. (A laugh) : and, therefore, every gentle¬ 
man whe had it in his power to state that which 
was calculated to have a detrimental effect on 
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the country in the present bill, ought to deliver 
his sentiments fully, that they might be properly 
discussed. He could not think of criticisit^sr^jjt**^ 
bill, as the learned gentleman had done .-'■"He con¬ 
sidered it as proposing an~«rt6’hsive control over 
the affairs of India ; and, at the same time, af¬ 
fording facilities for supporting and carrying on a 
trade with that country. Now, what were the 
requisites necessary to follow up such a system 
with the greatest possible advantage to those inter¬ 
ested, and to the public r—Certainly, to give that 
fair opportunity to the private merchant which 
was granted to him by the bill, at the same 
time that disorder was prevented by proper regu¬ 
lations. This was the view he took of the bill; 
and this he thought the proper way to consider 
it, instead of looking at it. in the abstract, without 
giving credit for those advantages which the mea¬ 
sure evidently held out. Tne Court had a right 
to consider this bill in as favourable a light as any 
measure that could be framed on so extensive 
and intricate a subject. With respect to the 
Board of Commissioners, to whom very consider¬ 
able powers were granted, they were a body of 
men long known in this country, and it was very 
natural that they should endeavour to procure as 
much controul as possible. That corttrol had 
been foiind roost salutary, and ought not to be 
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deviated from. At the sametime, he was free to 
say, that he thought there was rather too much 
of it introduced into this bill.— (Hear! hear!) 
Jd^alloVed fAjere was rather too much. But, be¬ 
cause there was crrrfrfk exceeding on the guarded 
and safe side, ought they, therefore, rashly to refuse 
such an oiler as that which was now made to them ? 

Before he proceeded farther: it was neces¬ 
sary and fair to consider the arrangement 
about to take place, in a general point of view, as 
it affected the Company, in their capacity of So¬ 
vereigns, as well as Merchants, carrying on the 
trade of India. Let us look to the situation of 
India—let us consider the best means of calling 
out her resources, of procuring the greatest por¬ 
tion of happiness for the inhabitants themselves, 
and of advantage for the mother country, by 
which the Eastern Empire was acquired and was 
supported. In this view, as Sovereigns of India, 
so far from finding fault with the legislature for 
throwing open the trade, he conceived, that they 
ought to be pleased w r ith the alteration. Nothing 
whatever had been taken from them; although 
permission was gtfen to the private merchant to 
carry on the trade in common with the Company, 
on the expiration of their Charter. Now, if they 
possessed assets, ships, territories, and all that 
varietyof property which the learned gentleman had 
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Spoken of, why should their views be so restricted 
and confined, as to excite a jealousy in their 
breasts, against those over whom their advixulo^ets. 
were so pre-eminent ? E joying sj^lr advantage^, 
he would maintain, that, if'spiritedly and judi¬ 
ciously applied under the new system, they would 
be productive of greater good, than if the old 
principle still continued to be acted upon. If 
this India commerce were necessary for the exist¬ 
ence of the Company, and if their advantages 
over the private trader were so numerous and so 
commanding, why should they, for one moment, 
bring forward, as a source of general complaint 
against the bill, that clause by which the trade 
was thrown open! As Sovereigns of India, he 
should ever contend, that the clause in question, 
instead of occasioning disgust against the entire 
bill, ought to be considered as the best enactment 
in it. As Sovereigns of that immense territory, 
it was their duty, above all others, to encourage 
an increase of its trade, commerce, and manu¬ 
factures : and such an increase could only be 
produced by throwing open the ports of India to 
the private merchant. There wa^ one point, 
which he was soi ry the learned gentlemen had 
not at all mentioned in his speech, and to which, 
probably, most of the members of that! Court 
Bfould be hostile—he meant the encouragement 
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of East Indian shipping. As Sovereigns of India, 
they ought to give every encouragement to the 
shipping of that country—-that was the true way 
o^Jxtciruling its commerce; and, on these two 
sources of prosperity, .an extensive shipping, and 
a large trade, all that a country required for the 
comfort of its inhabitants mainly depended. 

Under the clause to which he had before alluded, 
and which seemed to him to be one of the most 
favourable in the whole bill, instead of the exports 
from this country amounting only to one mil¬ 
lion, they would, in a few years, probably double 
that sum ; and he felt confident, that they would 
continue progressively to increase. Now, if it were 
contended, that from such an extension as this, 
no benefit would he derived by the two countries, 
he could only say, that such an assumption was 
completely contrary to every principle he had ever 
heard laid down on commercial subjects—it was 
contrary to experience, it was contrary to practice. 
From his conviction, that the trade to and from 
India would be increased, he felt, that the Legis¬ 
lature, in throwing aside those restrictions 
which formerly existed, did that for which, as 
Sovereigns, tlje Company ought to return them, 
their sincerest acknowledgments. They had open¬ 
ed new channels of wealth and prosperity for Great 
Britain, which would be the emporium of this in* 
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creased commerce for the rest of Europe, and 
ibr America : therefore he could see no reason to 
prevent them, as Sovereigns, from doing complete 
justice to the commerce of the^East, under 
the powers with which -that bill proposed to 
invest them. It appeared to him, that, as Di¬ 
rectors and Sovereigns of India, they ought, in 
every point of view, to pay the utmost attention 
to this extension of commerce, as the true and 
only means of carrying on their Indian govern¬ 
ment with energy and effect; and if every other 
enactment in the bill gave additional facilities to 
every government in India to embark with spi¬ 
rit in the commerce which this new system 
would produce, it would be attended with still 
greater and more beneficial effects. "Why, then, 
should any persons endeavour to throw obstacles 
in the way of a measure which, when temperately 
investigated, though not formed to give all the ad¬ 
vantages which might be produced, appeared, at 
least, to proceed on that principle, the farther 
extension of which was only necessary to the 
mutual prosperity of all the parties engaged in 
or connected with the trade between the two 
countries. Much had been said, as to the danger 
to be apprehended from this bill, if passed into 
a law,-and many harsh epithets had been applied 
to it,, as if it degraded and dishonoured the Com- 
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pany, by the learned gentleman; but he could 
not believe, that the learned gentleman really 
imagined that any one provision of the bill ivas 
degrading to the East-1 ndia Company. Surely, 
the learned gentleman must know, that there 
were periods when the Company’s commerce 
was carried on at such a loss, that if those who 
were invested with the right of control had not 
interfered (and they certainly did not act from 
base or unworthy motives, but to uphold the 
prosperity of India, and to preserve the resources 
of that country) the most deplorable consequences 
must have followed. Why, then, should they 
imagine, that those who now possessed the con¬ 
trolling power would be actuated by any other 
principle ? Why should they harbour the idea, 
that they would be capable of abusing their au¬ 
thority, to thwart and cramp the exertions of 
the Directors. This was a suspicion .which they 
had no right to entertain ; and, in his view of 
the question, it was necessary that a wholesome 
and proper control should exist. In the year 
one of the Company's officers in India 
borrowed mongy, at the rate of <? and 10 per cent, 
for the purpose of imestments, which, when 
they were sent to this country, occasioned a very 
considerable loss. This proved hc»>v prudent it 
was that there should be a controlling power. 
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Tlic learned gentleman stated, that their last 
sales had produced £ 1,000,000 sterling, and he 
asked, “ What would the Company do witliput 
“ it?” Hut the amount of their sales was not 
the just criterion of their prosperity; that was 
only to be estimated from a general view of their 
entire commerce, balancing that which was pro¬ 
ductive against that which was otherwise. 

'I hey had, indeed, before they could form a just 
conclusion, to consider many different points : for 
instance, if it appeared that they were obliged to 
borrow money at a very high rate of interest, for 
the purpose of carrying on their commerce, they 
could not consider that, a proof of a very 
flourishing situation. To prevent the recurrence 
of such circumstances, he, for one, was not sorry 
that the Board of Control had the power, if they 
saw any similar proceedings about to be insti¬ 
tuted, to check and prevent them. This being 
the real state of the case, without any conceal¬ 
ment or exaggeration, he could not conceive any 
reason the Company had to complain of a con¬ 
trol over their investments, which was formed 
for the best purposes. If, indeed, it could be 
supposed, that the Board of Commissioners 
would prevent them from dealing in productive 
articles, and, at the same time, permit the pri¬ 
vate trader to take advantage of those articles. 
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there would then be serious ground for dissatisfac¬ 
tion; but he saw no symptoms of such adisposition. 
Nor did he think that any suspicion had ever 
entered the minds, even of those who were most 
hostile to the measure, that such would be the 
conduct of His Majesty's Ministers. 

So far from too much liberty having been 
granted by this bill to the private trader, he 
could point out several clauses, which were 
most disgraceful to them as Proprietors, and 
as Englishmen. From those clauses which, he 
contended, were most illiberal, it should ap¬ 
pear, that the period had not yet arrived, 
when the native of these realms was to be 
put upon the footing of the most favoured 
nations. He might proceed to a foreign land, 
and, from thence he might trade, without 
any obstacle being interposed by Great Britain, 
to every part of India. A Frenchman, a Dutch¬ 
man, a Dane, or a Swede, might avail himself 
of this permission,—he might proceed to any 
of the presidencies he pleased, and carry on 
whatsoever trade he deemed necessary, so long as 
he behaved higisclf correctly. And, should they, 
who were Englishmen, permit that enactment, 
by which, if a native of these countries set his 
foot on the shores of India, without a special 
protection, he was liable to be ordered off that 
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moment, however inoffensive his demeanour. 
He could not remain, unless he had procured a 
license, which might be withheld, or granted, 
from mere caprice,—a feeling which, he hoped, 
did not often prevail. The clause, therefore, of 
which he complained most severely, was that 
which, so far from affording unbounded liberty 
to the private trader, rendered the idea of free 
commerce, a mere farce. No person, without a 
specific license, could remain in India for an 
hour, without subjecting himself to fine and 
imprisonment. As an Englishman, he objected 
to this clause :—lie objected to it, because it did 
not allow a sufficiently extensive liberty of trade. 
He could not conceive why British subjects 
should be denied those facilities which were en¬ 
joyed by the subjects of other countries ; they 
were not permitted to remain at any of the pre¬ 
sidencies, as foreigners were,—and the conse¬ 
quence was, that until the rupture with America 
prevented it, the capital of British merchants 
was employed in carrying on almost the whole 
trade between China, India, and America. Was 
then, defensible, that for twenty years longer, 
such shackles should he imposed on the industry 
aud enterprise of Englishmen r Yet, lie feared, 
iVcin the silence of gentlemen behind the bar, 
and from the stillness of those whose duty it was 
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to oppose such an exclusion, it would be passed 
in the British senate. He would enter his protest, 
as tar as he was able, against such impolicy; 
and he trusted it would be provided, that so long 
as British subjects conducted themselves with 
due decorum, they would be permitted to re¬ 
main in India: for, be it remembered, the 
power of sending them out of that country was 
not to be connected with any provision at pre¬ 
sent existing in England. If an individual was 
not possessed of a license, he was taken up and 
sent away; and, no matter what the circum¬ 
stances of the case were, he had no redress. A 
man was thus liable to be deprived both of his 
liberty and of every hope of realizing that com¬ 
petence, the idea of which had drawn him from 
his native country. They ought to unite, one 
and all, against such a regulation. 

Another great cause of objection was, the man¬ 
ner in which the licenses were to be granted by 
the Board of Controul. From this it appeared, that 
the merchants would be, in a great measure, con¬ 
fined to the three presidencies ; but every person 
conversant in I#idia affairs, knew perfectly well, 
that a merchant proceeding to either Madras or 
Bombay, could not purchase one-twentieth of his 
cargo at those particular places. It was the 
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febject of the merchant to purchase his goods as 
near as possible to the place where they were 
manufactured ; but, if he were obliged to take 
in his cargo, just as he could procure it, at any 
of the presidencies to which his license extended, 
he must, of course, be put to a greater expense; 
an expense produced by the carriage of many of 
the articles from distant parts to the presidency 
to which he was restricted. Therefore, they 
gave to the merchant a nominal trade to India, 
but deprived him of the facility of procuring his 
goods at the lowest possible price, by purchasing 
them at, or near to, the place of their growth. 
To remedy this, he thought permission should 
be granted to vessels, in their way to, or from 
the presidencies, to stop at any intermediate 
place, if fair, legal, and veritable cause were 
shewn for such proceeding. Liberty ought to 
be given (that the merchant should have every 
opportunity of trading profitably) for vessels to 
stop on the coast,cither going up or coming down. 
As the privilege was then granted, no ship could 
load or unload, could dispose of one cargo or take 
in another, with any advantage whatever. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that to carry on a trade on 
this principle, would be attended with the greatest 
losses: he hoped, therefore, that the Directors 
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in their communications with his Majesty’* 
Ministers, would take, care that such a circum¬ 
stance should be particularly attended to ; for, in 
his opinion , the effect of that clause would be to 
delude the public into a belief, that there were 
much more extensive sources of wealth open 
to them than really existed. 

Another objection he had, was to the clause 
permitting Government to make alterations. The 
last Charter iiad the same elause. If there were 
the same reasons at that time, they had that 
power ; but lie certainly did not think that any 
injury could arise from a wise use of that controul 
which lie thought the intentions of Government 
were aimed at by this interference. Objections 
he most undoubtedly had to the Secretary of 
State having any authority to interfere in East 
India affairs. He confessed he could not see. 
how the Secretary of State could have any thing 
to do in that department, when there was a 
Hoard framed expressly and specifically for the 
direction of East-India affairs. This department 
of the public service had nothing, surely, to do 
with the duties of the Secretary of State, who 
certainly had quite enough to do in his own legi¬ 
timate department, without saddling him with 
the necessity of acquiring information respecting 
India 3—for how could he grant a license to a man 
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without knowing the policy of India, or the ex¬ 
pediency of withholding or grantiug it, he never 
having been in India himself. This power 
would, in his opinion, tftaterially interfere with 
the province of the Board of Controul. Upon 
that principle alone it ought to be rejected ; but, 
in every point of view, it was objectionable. It 
was virtually putting the eontroul into the hands 
Of one man. Besides, this authority of granting 
licences might, through the very ignorance of the 
Secretary of State upon the subject of East India 
affairs, be carried to a very unwise and a danger¬ 
ous extent. If this clause were to be retained, 
the authority of the Board of Controul might at 
once be abolished. Upon the impolicy of the 
thing itself, and the inexpediency of casting new 
duties upon the Secretary of State, whose time 
and attention were scarcely adequate to the dis¬ 
charge of the tasks already imposed upon him, 
he should decidedly object to the clause. If the 
Secretary of State was not able to perform his 
own duties, at present, by reason of their num¬ 
ber and importance, it would be hard to expect 
of him, that his duties should be better per¬ 
formed by the addition of a duty, which neither 
his time nor his means of information would ena¬ 
ble ^itim to perform. 

His hon. friend had said much upon the sub- 
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ject of the Eastern Islands. It might be recol¬ 
lected, that in the early part of these debates, he 
(Mr. Hume) stated his opinion pretty fully with 
respect to the trade to the Eastern Islands: and 
having made a particular enquiry respecting 
them, he had the vanity to think that he had a 
tolerably correct view of the subject. But with¬ 
out individual or local knowledge, the Court had 
only to look to the experience of the last twenty 
years, in order to see the absolute impossibility 
of any ship going from England and passing 
through the Straits of vnda for the purpose of 
trading with those Islands: because the nature of 
the commerce, the temper and disposition of the 
inhabitants, the situation of the islands them- 
selHs, and above all, the danger of the navi¬ 
gation, were such, that he was persuaded no 
trader from England could ever hope to succeed 
in his undertakings in that quarter. But he 
could not agree at all with his hon. friend in the 
latter part of his suggestion, that much mischief 
would ensue from the circumstance of English¬ 
men being “ let loose" upon the natives. There 
was no occasiot^td express this apprehension ; for 
every boy who knew the Malays, knew that 
they would take care of themselves ; and all that 
he (Mr. Hume) regretted was, that the Malays 

2 A 
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would have but too many facilities of destroying 
Englishmen ; and, on that ground, he thought 
that their exclusion from the Eastern Archipelago 
would he a wholesome regulation: at least, it 
Would be wise to confine their intercourse in that 
quarter, as much as possible, to Batavia. 

Much had been said about the facility of injuring 
the tea trade, and it was said that a considerable 
degree of smuggling would follow; for his own part, 
he apprehended no danger of that sort Was it to 
he supposed, that not only the risks of a voyage, 
such as that to India, but almost the certainty of 
seizure and condemnation would have no effect 
in discouraging a voyage for that purpose ? Let 
this question be answered. If we had a peace 
to-morrow, whether would it be more difficult to 
run over a boat to Ostend, and smuggle a cargo 
of tea from thence to this country, or to smuggle 
a cargo of tea directly from the East India settle¬ 
ments ? Surely the facility of running over a boat 
to the French coast was so obvious, and the diffi¬ 
culty of smuggling a eargo from thence to this 
country was so little, that the question was atonec 
answered. Why should it be supposed, that any 
rational being would go to tiic Eastern islands to 
bring tea home to England, when he would 
thereby not only endanger his ship, but the other 
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cargoes which his ship must have on board: for it 
could seldom happen that he should have a 
cargo of tea, merely, to the exclusion ol other 
articles: now shall it be said that any indivi¬ 
dual, for the sake of an hundred chests of, tea, 
would risk not only the whole of the property 
in his ship, but the ship itself, and render him¬ 
self liable to be imprisoned and exebequered, 
when he might run over to Ostend in a boat, and 
bring over tea to any amount to England, with¬ 
out half the risk ? Therefore, for his own part, 
in that point of view, he certainly saw no sort of 
danger to the China trade. On the contrary, it 
would follow, that the interests of the Company 
in that part of the Eastern world, would be 
secure from all the dangers apprehended. 

He thought it scarcely necessary to say any 
thing respecting the subject of investments. If 
the Covernment were to have any controul over 
the investments, he took it for granted that they 
would exercise that controul so as not to compel 
the East India Company to do any thing to the 
injury of their interests in that respect. He was 
convinced they Vould not, though his learned 
and honourable friend said that the East India 
Company, in a former Charter, were compelled, 
right or wrong, to their advantage or disadvau- 
2 a 2 
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tage, to take investments to the amount of owe 
> million to India. Now, however, the East India 
Company was as free as ever. If the Company 
could invest £500,000 to advantage, or if they 
could invest three times .£600,000, in the name 
of God let them do it; and let them not be mis¬ 
led because one million, or less than a million, 
was the amount of investments to which they 
were confined before, if they could get .£300,000 
back. All that he understood by this power 
was, that if the East India Company shall 
invest goods on their own account, a statement of 
their goods so invested would be expected ; and 
if it should appear to the Board of Controul that 
they were carrying on a losing trade, he (Mr. 
Hume) would ask any man of sense and consider¬ 
ation, whether they ought to be permitted to go 
on ? But he was not desirous of attributing any 
unworthy notice to this controul. Policy, as 
well as necessity would induce the secession from 
a trade which should turn out to he ruinous ; and 
he was persuaded, that if it should appear that 
the Company were carrying on a losing trade, no 
rational being would object to that controul which 
went to stop and check it: so far, therefore, from 
its being an objectionable controul, he thought 
it was a most salutary one, as well for the advaa- 
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tage of the Company, as for the general interest* 
of commerce in the East. 

Much had been said about the expediency of 
a controul over the licences to trade to the Com¬ 
pany’s possessions: for his own part, lie thought 
that in such an extensive concern as that of the 
India Company, which was not simply a com-' 
mercial body, but an extensively political one, it 
was highly expedient that those who were the 
Directors of this concern, the Ministers, should 
be able to give an adequate check to any improper 
licence which might take place. It was a 
check devised for the advantage of the Com¬ 
pany, whilst, at the same time, it was a com¬ 
pliance with the public opinion, very little to 
the detriment of the Company’s interests. He 
was persuaded, however, that experience would 
justify the propriety of no longer continuing 
that controul : it was, therefore, upon public 
opinion he would be disposed to yield his assent 
to this controul, and he trusted that no unworthy 
motive would induce ati improper controul over, 
or injurious restrictions upon the Company’s 
commercial interests- With that view he could 

9 

have no objection to their power, to interfere to 
a certain extent, as circumstances and the number 
ofliceuces granted should require: thinking then. 
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as he did, that it was not only necessary, but that 
it would be productive of advantage, he acknow- 
ledged that he had heard his hon. and learned 
friend with the greatest satisfaction; and there 
was not an individual present, he was persuaded, 
who was not convinced by the justice of his ob¬ 
servations, and the convincing reason of his 
arguments. 

It was certainly to be wished, that the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, whilst 
they were interposing every check they possibly 
could to controul their trade in every thing that 
they thought beneficial to be done, they would 
also extend the same power in order to diminish 
the expenditure of the Company : for lie would 
say^that it came ill from them to he promoting, 
as this bill certainly did, a lasting, and he beg¬ 
ged to say, the commencement of a v<Ty heavy 
and unnecessary expence to ail the Company’s 
concerns. He did think that that part of the 
bill which gave them the power of creating ex- 
pences without the sanction of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors, was highly unjust to the Proprietors 
in general, for it was out or , their pockets 
that the increase, of expcnce was to he Supplied. 
If this power of creating new' expences was to 
be permitted, and should pass into a law, it 
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would be without the concurrence of the Court 
of Proprietors, who were to pay the monies 
to discharge those increased expences, and 
those additional salaries created for new establish-, 
ments. He confessed that he thought it a mon¬ 
strous proposition, that the East India Company 
should not be permitted to grant a pension of 
,£'100 to any man, however meritorious he was 
of sucli reward, without the controu! and sanc¬ 
tion of the Board of India Affairs; whilst they 
were to pay for those new establishments now 
proposed to be created, and were not at all to 
murmur or complain at the commencement of 
an expensive and, he must say, a very unnecessary 
establishment. For if those who were at present 
in India would do their duty, he was convinced 
there was no occasion whatever for such an ad¬ 
dition to the number of servants in the Com¬ 
pany’s establishments. Besides which, it was 
never found that by increasing the number of 
assistants they were likely to add to the zeal 
of the several departments. Therefore he con¬ 
curred most heartily with all those who objected 
to that system It ex pence and commencement 
of expenditure ; iirst, because it was unnecessary, 
and next, because, in the preseut state of the 
Company’s finances, it would be impossible for 
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them to sustain those expenees, notwithstanding 
all the benefits they were supposed to be likely 
to derive from the China trade; and notwith¬ 
standing all that could be brought into their 
yearly revenues by general trade and otherwise. 
He was persuaded that the commencement of 
this expence would lead the Company into in¬ 
calculable difficulties, and involve them in debts 
which it would be impossible for them ever to 
pay. They would go on annually inen.enig 
their debt, hourly sinking deeper and deeper in 
difficulty and embarrassment. He called this 
but the commencement of an enormously ex¬ 
pensive establishment, because the same reasons, 
that applied to the addition at all, would hold 
gqod for a more extended application of the prin¬ 
ciple. It seemed that they were to commence 
witn having only one Bishop in all India. Now, 
if extent of territory, a numerous population 
and an increasing church establishment, we-e at 
all reasons for adding to the numbers of the hie¬ 
rarchy, in no case could they be more consis¬ 
tently urged than with respect to India; and 
therefore he expected that,'' av no very distant 
time, they would be called upon to maintain a 
Bishop in every district, as in England. He 
therefore contended that it was utterly impossi- 
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ble for the Company to go on at all, in sup¬ 
porting even the commencement of this system 
which he so strongly deprecated, unless they 
had a surplus revenue, which could only be ob¬ 
tained by curtailing their other expences. Their 
annual revenue must clearly arise from surplus 
funds; for the trade of India would never pro¬ 
duce to the Company one farthing of profit. He 
had said this over and over again ; and the ex¬ 
perience of the last ten years would amply prove 
it. The trade to China was all they had to 
look to : that was the only me&ns they had of 
keeping their heads above water and hindering 
them from sinking. He therefore, above all 
things deprecated the introduction of an eccle¬ 
siastical establishment into India, political in¬ 
fluence and political power out of the question. 
It was impolitic and unnecessary ; but upon the 
score of expense, they ought all to object to 
it in the strongest manner. He begged to be 
distinctly understood that it was not in a re¬ 
ligious point of view he wished to oppose this 
part of the bill. He felt as warmly as any man 
could’ for the jiderests of Christianity; but it 
ought to be proved that the Company were able 
to sustain the expense, before an establishment 
was put upon them, which, he hesitated not to 
say, would be increased upon the same doctrine 

2 B 
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that it was introduced at all: they would have 
the example of England followed in all its Church 
establishments. It was in that point of view, 
therefore, that he opposed the commencement 
of a system which must be so oppressive to 
the Company’s means. If His Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters had this plan so much at heart, they 
ought to find the funds for the payment 
of it, but not compel the Company to support 
so expensive an establishment, when their means 
were scarcely adequate to the maintenance of 
their present though necessary establishments. 
But really he saw no necessity for it, even though 
the means of the Company were sufficient to cover 
the exj>chse, in any religious point of view. 
He was sure that an Hierarchy inTndia could do 
no more for the interests of Christianity than had 
already been effected, and could be effected, by 
the disinterested zeal of the ministers of the 
church now under the protection of the Com¬ 
pany’s governments. It could not be complained 
of the Company that they were very penurious 
or parsimonious in their exposes, or that they 
were not desirous, as much as possible, to pro¬ 
vide a liberal remuneration for those from whose 
services they derived any advantage. Therefore, 
before such a system was adopted, he wished 
II is Majesty’s Government to prow that those 
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ecclesiastical persons already in India, did not 
do their duty. They ought to make that a part 
of their case ; and if that could be made out, 
he had no objection that such men should be 
sent home, and others who were more faithful 
sent out. But really when the Company had 
those who would do their duty, he saw no man¬ 
ner of reason why they should be saddled with 
a. double expense, because it might suit the 
convenience of His Majesty’s Government to 
have such a source of patronage at their dis¬ 
posal. In another point of view also, he ob¬ 
jected to this establishment. No man could 
go out in the situation of a bishop, without hold¬ 
ing the same rauk as in this country—a rank 
quite inconsistent with the policy and govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Much had been said of the practices of the 
missionaries in India. A great deal, certainly, 
of it was true, and important to the highest 
degree ; but he was not one of those to say- 
do not permit them to go out to that country. It 
was tlie policy af ^the Company to permit every 
man to go out* to India whilst he obeyed the 
laws of the country and conducted himself pro¬ 
perly as a subject of the state ; and certainly he 
saw no reason for interrupting the course of any 
man who felt disposed to iuterest himself id 
2 b 2 
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the cause of religion, provided he behaved dis¬ 
creetly, peaceably, and without doing violence 
tp the prejudices of those persons he was desi¬ 
rous to convert: hut what he objected to was 
that it should he made compulsory upon the 
Company to promote the religion of the state 
in that country. He was sure it was quite un¬ 
necessary for him to call the attention of those 
gentlemen within the bar to the able correspond¬ 
ence which took place between the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and this Assembly upon this 
very subject.- No man who read the letter 
of that government to the Board of ControuJ, 
but would be satisfied that the India Company 
were as much disposedas any men could be to 
afford every facility for the propagation of the 
religion of Christ, as long as the exertions to 
do so were consistent with public tranquillity ; 
and they interfered only when measures were 
taken not to protect, but to inflame and persecute ; 
for in his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, conversion be¬ 
came persecution when it acquired authority; 
and such was the disposition of the people of 
that immense empire, as every'body knewyvho 
was at all acquainted with India, that, without 
authority, the propagators of Christianity would 
do little in the conversion of proselytes. For 
.wh^tj he would ask, had the Cqmpany been 
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doing within the last twenty years ? They had 
been proving the inhabitants of India to be im¬ 
moveable and unchangeable in their religious 
prejudices. What new dispositions had they 
discovered on the part of those very people, to 
imbibe the doctrines of Christianity? What 
revolution of spiritual feeling had broken out to 
give any well-grounded hope that they would, 
all at mice, become converts to those doctrines 
which there seemed to be so much anxiety to 
inculcate ? Why should they be expected to 
be at one time more tractable than at another ? 


The policy of the India Company had shewn 
their wisdom upon this important subject. They 
always abstained from the illumination of those 
peaceful and happy people at the expense of 
torrents of blood, and religious persecution; for 
such must have been the result of attempting to 
conquer prejudices so indelibly rooted in a people 
like the native Indians. For his own part, he 
must say, whatever might be thought to the 
contrary, and whatever cry of prejudice might 
be raised againsUiym, that there was a mania 
for i! prbpagatin<* Christianity, amongst a certain 
class of persons. No man could for a moment 
consider the proceedings of the House of Com¬ 
mons upon the immense multitude of petitions 
which were presented from different quarters 
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upon this subject, without being astonished a% 
the rage for propagation contained in those 
petitions, and without feeling a sentiment of 
indignation at thosclibels and calumnies which 
$ome of those petitions contained against the 
character of the Hindds. He believed that, 
even upon the slave trade, there were not so 
many petitions to Parliament as thwe had 
been upon this subject. In one day there were 
no less than seventy presented to tWe House 
of Commons; and what, he would ask, was 
their prayer ? “ To convert the Hindds 

“ from their barbarous state of ignorance 
“ to a state of civilized humanity.” Good God 1 
was there an individual, he would ask, at all 
acquainted with India, who would say that the 
people of India were not as civilized in all those 
points which constituted civilization, as the peo¬ 
ple of England itself? Could any man deny 
the quiet and peaceful demeanour of the Hindd; 
his piety in the doctrines of his own religion ; 
his obedience to the laws of his country; his 
humility to his superiors, arnj his constant atten¬ 
tion to and observance of all tlWdecorums- of a 
well-regulated society ? Did not these points, 
he would ask, constitute civilization ? For his 
own part, he believed the Hindd would stand at 
the top of the ladder of civilization, and all the 
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practical virtues that adorn mankind, when com¬ 
pared with any part of Europe. He therefore 
Complained, on the part of the IJindds, of the 
gross injustice done to their character. In pub¬ 
lic ^addresses they had been calumniated in the 
mosk ungenerous, and he must say, unchristian 
like manner ; he had been, himself, at public 
meetings, where he was scarcely able to contain 
his indignation at the torrents of abuse lavished 
Upon th|t much injured people. It was ridi¬ 
culous to talk of the Company’s considering it 
their duty to legislate for the peace and prospe¬ 
rity of 60,000,000 of people, while, in the same 
moment, the government of the country were re¬ 
commending such measures, at the consequences 
of which, there was not an individual possessed 
of the ordinary feelings of humanity who would 
not shudder with horror and dismay. The 
Company hoped to fix their connexions with 
the natives of India by the most indissoluble 
ties of friendship and confidence ; and this by a 
reverence for their religious prejudices and respect 
for their institutions : while, on the other hand, 
the government, $f the country are anxious to 
break down that confidence and destroy that 
good understanding, which had hitherto sub¬ 
sisted between the Company and the people, by 
putting down their religious institutions, and 
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-substituting in their stead institutions which, 
however perfect we think them to be—were com¬ 
pletely hostile to their principles and prejudices. 
The nature of the Company’s engagements with 
those people were such, that they were bound to 
support their religion, whether right or wrong, 
and secure to them inviolate those institutions 

t 

handed down to them from the earliest periods 

£ 

of time. He hoped and trusted, that every 
rational being in this country would sot his face 
against any attempt at any thing like force to 
conquer the public prejudices in that Empire. 
(Hear! hear!) Jf the business of conversion 
was left, as it ought to be, to the exertions of 
individuals and the peaceful but sincere zeal of 
truly pious pastors, so long as they confined 
themselves within the rules of propriety, and 
were obedient to the orders of the government, 
he saw no harm in such persons being suffered 
to proceed in their pious work: perhaps there 
might be much good ; but he was afraid the ba¬ 
lance of evil would «o preponderate as to give 
little inducement to the ostensible countenance 
of such proceedings by the ^ov^rmnent. In all 
events, he deprecated in the strongest manner, 
the introduction of hi: hops and archdeacons, 
because that measure at once indicated the stamp 
of an authority to those exertions which had 
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hitherto been silent and peaceable, and would 
tend to inflame and stir up the apprehensions 
of the people. He conjured the Court, there¬ 
fore, not even to risk a proceeding which 
1 %ould involve the lives of millions, and the 
general peace and happiness of India. Already 
the Veople were happy, peaceful and contented ; 
they Vere pious, obedient, and loyal ; and there¬ 
fore hevcorijured the Court to consider whether 
they were not bound, in the first place, in point 
of honour and good faith, and in the next, in 
point of policy and good government, to shew 
their discountenance in the commencement of a 
proceeding which he seriously apprehended 
would be fatal to our possessions in the East. 
As far, therefore, as the Court could, he in¬ 
vited them to prevent the mischief, and avoid 
those evil consequences so likely to ensue. 
(Hear ! hear !) 

He confessed he could not altogether agree 
with his learned friend in those transcendent 
views of commercial prosperity and advantage 
which be fancied would arise to the prospects 
of the Company* if they were to abandon their 
Charter for exclusive privileges altogether. He 
wished his hon. friend had stated what those 
transcendent views were? He (Mr. Jackson) 
had said, that the Company had in prospect »om* 
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transcendent views ; but as far as he (Mr. Hume) 
had observed from what had followed his ho¬ 
nourable friend’s observation, those transcend¬ 
ent views were to arise from the Company’s re¬ 
fusing the charter. Now he would put it to Jils 
learned friend’s sober judgment and consideration, 
whether rcfusingthcCbarter would lead to frans- 
seendent measures ? He agreed with him in the 
necessity of theCompany’s having some guarantee, 
if the CoVernmcnt were to interfere in tfie direc¬ 
tion of East-India affairs, and that too before the 
alterations should take place. Certainly, whether 
before or after the alterations should take place, 
no man, -be believed, would now deny, that it 
was absolutely necessary to secure, in the most 
advantageous manner, not only the principal but 
the interest to be paid to the holders of stock. 
Happy he was that his learned and hon. friend 
concurred with him, as he before expressed him¬ 
self at the last Court, on a point which lie 
(Mr. Hume) had before brought under the con¬ 
sideration of the Court of Proprietors, and which 
he felt so much at heart. Should his learned 
friend bring forward tin:, subject?^ 1 gain, he (Mr. 
Hume) would be happy to second any thing he 
might he inclined to propose; and he hoped 
that he would impress on the next Court what it 
Was necessary for the Company to do : and if lie 
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(Mr. Jackson) would, by any means, consider 
the object to be obtained by that impression, 
then he (Mr. Hume) would say that the views 
alluded to l>y his lion, friend were “ trans- 
cfcuulcnt.” Now, the object, so much desired, • 
theV had the strongest right to expect; and, if 
not it this time proposed, the Proprietary were 
not li\ely to have another opportunity of coijr 
tidering |it with any hope of success, in the pre¬ 
sent statue of (lie Company’s affairs. He agreed 
with his lion, and learned friend in the proposh 
tion, that the Charter was given to the Com¬ 
pany, not immediately for themselves, but as 
trustees for others, it was true the Company 
got possession, in a political sense, of most of 
what they had hitherto enjoyed; but it was im¬ 
portant to consider the grounds upon which his 
lion, friend built his hopes of advantage, and 
the ineontestible claim, in point of policy and 
equity, that the Company had to their commer f 
cial Charter. Now, upon this subject there 
were many who differed materially from each 
Oihei ; some were for referring the point to 
equity and pohj^y. However, equity and policy 
were two different things : right was a matter of 
equity, but no man, he believed, could say, 
that the Company had not a right to the Char¬ 
ter given them; for be (Mr. Hume) would assert, 

2 C 2 
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that they could not be deprived of it without a 
manifest and crying act of injustice, against 
which every liberal man would contend. He 
was, therefore, extremely anxious to break the 
impression his learned friend bad endeavoured Ao 
make, that the Company held the privileged in 
spite of every thing. They could not, hoyvevcr, 
hold them in spite of every thing, becatw they 
had r.ot the power; but, in justice, t|iey held 
them as a guarantee for the payment £of their 
debt and dividends ; for if the Proprietors were 
only to have 5 per cent, for their money, he 
denied that that was legal interest for money 
which had been advanced by them, and ex¬ 
pended to obtain immense political power, more 
to the advantage of the country than to the Com¬ 
pany. Therefore, as far as bis learned friend's 
views went, he agreed with him, that as a mea¬ 
sure of justice, His Majesty’s Government were 
bound to guarantee, to the. Proprietors the interest 
of their money, so liberally advanced by them, 
for the support of the authority of the British 
Government in India. lie certainly should be 

•A. 

most happy to concur in any treasure for the 
realization of that guarantee ; and he was per¬ 
suaded that, if the point was pressed, it was 
impossible that His Majesty’s Ministers could 
resist it. Much might be said, but he con- 
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eeived they could not maintain themselves 
against it. 

)t was unnecessary for him to go over many of 
his learned friend’s arguments, none of which, 
iiVhis opinion, applied to the main body of the 
biil\ Now lie !Mr. Hume) would shortly con- 
dndXby saying, that as all bis learned friend’s 
objectVus were not exceptions to the body of 
the billj, the Court ought to take a dispas¬ 
sionate jview of what was left to them by 
this bill; and they ought to see also of what 
they were possessed of before this Bill. In 
the first place, before this bill was brought 
in, tliev had the entire possession of India, 
and the management of its affairs, and the 
direction of its councils, both in a civil, 
military and commercial point of view; they 
were possessed of the trade to Calcutta, and 
they held the trade to China. This was the state 
they were in before the Bill was proposed. He 
now begged them to see what the Bill proposed 
to do. It proposed to continue to the Company 
the government of India as they had it here¬ 
tofore, with Qpdvcr to controul every European 
residing in any part of their territories. Every 
individual was liable to the jurisdiction of as! 
their governments. Certainly that was a deside¬ 
ratum much wanted in every point of view m 
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which it could be considered ; but more parti¬ 
cularly as it respected the administration of jus¬ 
tice towards the natives, and the eouseouent 
effect of such an administration of the juris¬ 
prudence of the country upon their 
By this, unlimited security and protection 
would be afforded to those native*-’, wh'dyt the 
Company would have the power of i)/ducue¬ 
ing the conduct and repressing any excesses ol 
the Europeans, What else did they retain ?— 
They retained what the arm of power could not 
take from them,-—the right to trade, in common 
■with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, to India, 
Now if the trade to India was not a good one, 
as seemed to he unequivocally admitted by the 
Company themselves, they could not complain 
of much injury to their interests : for even il 
the whole trade to India was taken from them, 
they would only lose a loss, if lie might so express 
himself. The China trade they retained in a 
manner exclusive. It was true, he admitted, 
however, that silk, and some other articles of 
minor importance, were allowed by this Bill to 
be brought to England by induWua! merchants 
through a circuitous route. Now, it could not 
be pretended, that the real interests of the East- 
Jndiu Company in China would be injured by 
this interference, a? some short-sighted persons 
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supposed they would ; for he was prepared to 
shew by unequivocal testimony,that the interests 
of the Company could not be materially effected 
by such an indulgence to the individual mercan¬ 
tile interest of the Company. Rut even if there 
were anv' apprehensions to be entertained for tbs 
safety of the Company's tea trade by the exer¬ 
cise of this right to trade in the article of sille, 
tile Government bad wisely provided that it 
should not be imported direct to this country, but 
that it should be brought by a circuitous route. 
For bis own nart. so far was there from being 
a well grounded objection to this privilege, he 
thought it was cue which would be attended 
with the highest pti vantages to the country at 
large, not only as it respected commerce but 
manufactures. Rv the present mode of carrving 
on the silk liado vvitli China, not an article, not 
even a silk stocking, could be manufactured iu 
this country, with any hope of important advan¬ 
tage to the manufacturers; whereas, if the raw 
materia! was allowed to he brought to this coun¬ 
try in the manner this Bill proposed to admit, 
the whole of manufacturers of Nottingham 
and Leicestershire, now unemployed and in the 
greatest distress, would bo at once supplied with 
the means, at a cheap rate, of manufacturing 
those articles of wearing apparel, and by the 
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people of this country. And he saw no reason 
whatever to prevent the manufacturers of this 
country being as eminent for the manufacture 
of silk as they have been for that of cotton. 
Why should they not, with very little trouble, 
be able to vie with other countries, in the manu¬ 
facture of this article ? Of this, however, he 
was sure, that they would be able to sell them 
for one-third the expense which articles of that 
fabric at present cost. France and Italy, which 
had hitherto maintained such pre-eminence in 
this manufacture, would be obliged to ; u id the 
superiority, not only in the excellence of the 
workmanship but in the cheapness of tin: com¬ 
modity. The British manufacturers would be 
able to deprive them of the immense mines of 
wealth they had for so many centuries drawn 
from the culture of it. Thus, having; the means of 
coming at the raw material, Great Britain would 
speedily be able to rival the Spaniards, the 
French, and the Italians, in so productive a 
source of commerce in the North of Europe. 

Here, then, was a source of incalculable advan¬ 
tage to the whole public. 

Thus, the Company had given up a portion 
of the China trade, and they had given up 
the loss of the trade to India: the public were 
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left that, from which the Company, confessedly, 
had derived no advant :<ge. Surely, then, the 
least they could do was to give up, with a good 
grace, what it was impossible to enjoy or de¬ 
rive benefit from, themselves. But if all this 
was to be done, with which !:.• found no fault, 
there was, he was sorry to find, an odious 
clause st ■.il preserved in the bill, to the disgrace 
of Englishmen, and to the disadvantage of India; 
namely, .the power of imprisoning a man if found 
in the British settlements without some soil of 
licence or authority. Though lie should be the 
most orderly and well conducted men alive, by 
the provisions of this clause, lie would be liable 
to be confined and subjected to all the horrors 
of imprisonment, for no offence but merely be¬ 
cause he should put his foot on the territory of 
his own sovereign. Here, then, were English¬ 
men to be punished in England, because they 
dared venture to increase the resources of Eng¬ 
land. It was to be held an offence for a man t > 
risk his own capital, his life, and his fortunes,jfor 
the advantage of his native country. lie was to 
be subject to tlf(f most ignominious punishment 
for merely going to invest his capital for the in¬ 
crease and prosperity and wealth of the mother 
country. Such a clause as this was disgraceful to 
the British name; and even foreigners would look 
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upon it as a disgusting anomaly in the boasted pri¬ 
vileges of the British Constitution. Such a clause 
could proceed from no liberal motive, or at least 
must originate from a very short-sighted view of 
the interests of Great Britain, and of the capabili¬ 
ties of Indian commerce. For his own part, he 
thought, if the gates of India were to be un¬ 
locked at all, they ought to be thrown open 
widely, and every encouragement given for Eng¬ 
lishmen to invest their capital in the cultivation 
of a commerce, which might, perhaps, take a dif¬ 
ferent turn from that it had hitherto pursued in 
the hands of the Company. 

The Company, therefore, had all these powers: 
and where , he wotdd ask, was their serious ground 
of complaint? V 7 as it nothing, to maintain to 
them inviolable their political power r Was 
there nothing valuable in the trade to China? 
and if there was nothing valuable in the trade 
to India, where was the individual that could 
complain of the loss? Therefore, he con¬ 
ceived, in every point of view, this bill if it 
wa>, in some trifling respects, amended, would 
he, as far as the Company weretfcncerned, unob¬ 
jectionable ; and the Court should, undoubtedly, 
if his recommendation were to have any weight, 
so far from disapproving, adopt it. But cer¬ 
tainly he would conjure them, if possible, to 
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obtain some few alterations in the clauses: 
and if those recommendations were attended to 
in the proper quarter with the desired effect, the 
the bill would be, in his opinion, much more va¬ 
luable and honourable to the Company than 
ever could have been expected. It was cer¬ 
tainly much more advantageous for the gene¬ 
ral interests of India, than could have been 
hoped for. The Company, as Sovereigns, ought 
to look . to the prosperity and happiness of 
60,000,000 of people. They, as Sovereigns, 
ought anxiously to look to the general welfare of 
that country over which they reigned, and sacri¬ 
fice any little trifling advantage for the sake of the 
whole. ' 

Whilst he was up, he should be sorry to differ 
from his honourable and learned friend as to his 
resolution : but he was persuaded, that if the na¬ 
ture of that resolution was considered, it would 
be found nugatory and unnecessary in itself. Why 
should the < ourt of Directors ne by vote com¬ 
pelled to speak their sentiments individually, 
when, perhaps, their own disposition would in¬ 
cline them not tST be silent ? 

Mr. Randle Jackson . They arc onlv re¬ 
quested. 

Mr. Hume was persuaded, that if they were re¬ 
quested simply, without the appearance of com- 

2 n 2 
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pulsion, cadi of them would feel it a duty to fd« 
vour tile Court of Proprietors with their senti¬ 
ments upon this important subject. He was 
certainly aware of the value of their opinions 
upon the question; but, at the same time, anxious 
as he was, he certainly thought the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors ought to observe a little more delicacy 
and wait tiie event, before it should be presumed 
that the Directors had a wish to withhold any in¬ 
formation in their power to communicate. Why 
should men of their honourable character, dis¬ 
posed, as they naturally must be, to give the Pro¬ 
prietors every satisfactory light and information, 
to enable them to come to a sound decision- upon 
this question, be compelled by resolution to speak 
their sentiments ? 

Mr. Handle Jachson. They are only requested . 

Mr. llume. Why should they be requested ? 
They were, doubtless, as anxious to state every 
thing in their power as the Proprietors could 
possibly wish them to do; and therefore, if the 
resolution was persisted in, he should certainly 
move an amendment to it; because it was quite 
unnecessary to request them t<Hdo that which 
a sense of their own duty would prompt them to 
perform. 

Much had been said respecting the Company’s 
Imperial Charter and the turbulent clamour about 
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what bad taken place. Now, be would submit 
to the Court, and to every man who heard him, 

, the expediency of deliberately reviewing what 
the Company had before the Bill, and what they 
were l.kely to have by the Bill: and only to con¬ 
sider what they would be giving up by declining to 
accept it. In the first place, if they were to re¬ 
fuse the Charter so tendered to them, the)'' would 
be throwing at once something, not unlike an in¬ 
sult, in the face of Government; and, in the next 
place, by so doing, they would not perhaps con¬ 
sult, under all the circumstances, their own in¬ 
terests. He put it to them, was it not better, as 
the soundest, medium course to pursue, between 
the clamours of the Out-ports on the one hand, 
and a due regard to their own interests, on the 
other, to adopt at once the propositions of Go¬ 
vernment ? Ought they not, as men of sense, to 
accept it ? Ought they not to agree to their terms, 
and abstain, as it was their duty, from producing, 
by disputes amongst themselves, any further 
trouble or delay in the busines ; and if even they 
were to give their negative to it, lie believed the 
Legislature wOuift) pass it whether they would ac¬ 
cept it or not. In all events, he conjured them 
to consider well before they refused it, and con¬ 
sider well whether they, as a more Corporation, 
would set themselves against the opinion of the 
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Legislature and the whole country ? He trusted 
they would balance well the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of tiie undertaking ; but, at the same 
time, not lose sight of that liberal policy, and 
that sound discretion which ought to mark the 
conduct of so respectable a body of men. He 
ti". s <1 they would consider not merely their 
own interests, but the general welfare of their 
common country. They would consider, he 
hoped, that public opinion was an authority too 
cogent to be resisted, when backed by principles 
of reason and sound sense. It was his own con¬ 
scientious opinion, that the Company ought to 
receive the Charter as tendered to them ; and he 
doubted not that a wise use of it would be pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest benefit to the Company. 
There were many leading points in the Bill 
which were extremely honourable to themselves, 
and advantageous to the country : and the Com¬ 
pany ought not to be .uch niggards to the rest of 
the people of England, as to prevent them from 
participating in that of which they themselves 
made no use ; for it was like the dog in the man¬ 
ger, to prevent others enjoying That from which 
they themselves derived no advantage. 

This was, in fact, the total of this bill; for it 
simply went to take a loss from the Company, 
but still left them in the same enviable situation 
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that they were before ; namely, in the possession 
of all the political power and dominion of 
India. 

Mr. Lowndes rose (notwithstanding an univeral 
cry of question ! question!) to address the Court. 
He begged pardon for trespassing, at this period 
of the day, on the attention of the Court; but 
as he had not troubled them often upon this sub¬ 
ject, and not having spoken before this day, he 
hoped he should be favoured with the indulgence 
of their attention for a few moments. (Hear! 
hear!) 

He said he had listened, with great attention, 
to the two speeches of the two most eloquent Pro¬ 
prietors, and he must own, with very great 
pleasure and satisfaction. He saw his worthy 
and learned friend, Mr. Randle Jackson, bearing 
down every thing before him ; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the good sense of Mr. Hume, he could see 
that he was sensible of his own desperate situ¬ 
ation. Now this shewed clearly that however 
sensible a man might be, it was impossible to 
win his cause, if it was a had one : while, on the 
other hand, it illustrated the advantage of having 
a good cause; and that cause was the cause of 
India. He could not refrain from comparing his 
honorable friend (Mr. Jackson) to the fall of 
Niagara, bearing down with his torrent every 
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thing in his course, end the other hon. gentleman, 
like a crazy bark, hurled down the current of 
the cataract. He fancied that he saw the hon. 
gentleman immersed in the foam, unable to 
withstand its impetuosity, and coming to the 
bottom, to he seen no more by the overwhelm¬ 
ing deluge of his antagonist. Following up the 
simile, lie must compare the worthy antagonist 
of the India Company to the same ship, scarcely 
able to keep their decks above water, dismasted 
of all their arguments, and all the rigging of their 
eloquence carried away by the Board. (Loud 
and general laughter.) The great hero of oppo¬ 
sition, Mr. Fox, had thus been overwhelmed in 
the House of Commons, when he attempted, 
with all his splendid eloquence and ingenuity, to 
sap the foundation of the India House, and pull 
it about the ears of the Company. When such 
efforts as his had failed, it was not too sanguine 
an opinion of the weakness of their present op¬ 
ponents, to expect that all their exertions would 
be vain in overturning a fabric built of such dura¬ 
ble materials. For his own part, be saw no rea¬ 
son in their opposition ; if there was any reason, 
it was because they were supported by so many 
respectable men. Amongst these he was sorry to 
see Mr. Whitbread, whose able assistance they 
had reason to boast. He liked the conduct of 
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Mr, Whitbread on almost all occasions, because 
he spoke the plain honest language of John 
Bull; but on this occasion lie was at a loss to 
conceive how he could have so far forgotten 
himself and the true merits of this question, 
lie supposed it must have been taken up pretty 
much upon the same principle that the worthy 
proprietor (Mr. Hume) took it up,—namely, for 
the sake of opposition. 

Now, having compared bis honorable and 
learned friend to the fall of Niagara, he would 
beg to compare Mr. Hume to a canal —whose 
sources of supply were ar tificial, —not natural. 
—(A laugh) —The stream of his eloquence was 
intersected with locks, which made the course 
of his reasoning slow and heavy. This illus¬ 
trated the difficulties and impediments with 
which the work of opposition was encom¬ 
passed. It w'as manifest from his manner 
this day, that his reser'voir was dried up, 
and his feeders exhausted,— (a laugh) —and, 
upon his (Mr. Lowndes’) word, he never felt 
more pleasure than in reading the lion, gentle¬ 
man’s speeches.,because they afforded a complete 
triumph on this question ; and he was convinced, 
notwithstanding the ponderosity of his eloquence, 
he would be obliged to give it up as a bad cause. 

•—(A laugh) —Having thus borrowed two aqua - 
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tic similes, and compared the two honorable 
Proprietors, the one to a cataract, and the other 
to a canal, he would take the liberty of com¬ 
paring himself to a meandering brook(bursts 
of laughter )—the course of which was slate, but 
the stream pure and pellucid ,— for whoever had 
a poetical turn and had read pastoral poetry, 
must have heard of the phrase, “ pure as the 
crystal stream .”—[A laugh .')—Now it was upon 
that purity he valued himself, and he hoped he 
should always maintain that purity and integrity, 
which had ever been his pride whilst lie had the 
honour of a scat in that Mouse. The stream 
however, was never copious enough to purify the 
waters of the House, If, however, lie was un¬ 
fortunate enough to fail in his endeavours, lie 
had the gratification to reflect that he had felt a 
sincere wish to succeed. But as it happened 
sometimes that persons, not so able as those who 
had gone before, had made useful observations 
Upon the subject under consideration, it was very 
likclv he would be ;*ei milted to sav a few words 
in hopes of verifying the observation. He 
begged thereforet he Court won hi permit him to 
avail himself of the present silence. 

lie could riot help thinking it a very great 
hardship upon the Company, who had con¬ 
ducted themselves with so much credit to them- 
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selves and advantage to India,—that because, for 
the last three or four years, the ports of the 
Continent had been shut up against the trade of 
this country, and because commercial specula¬ 
tions had failed mi other quarters, to the hank * 
ruptcy and ruin of the speculators, the Company 
should be brought in for a share of the ruin 
which prevailed, by being obliged to make good 
the disappointed expectations of these speculatists. 
He thought it was hard, that after these com¬ 
mercial adventurers had tried their hands at 
every imaginable scheme and project, and failed 
in ull, they should be allowed to turn them¬ 
selves round and say, “ come, we will now try 
what is to be done in India!” Had they done 
any thing, he would ask, to give them a claim 
to such privileges? Nothing whatever. Here 
and there it was lamentable to see the rage lor 
speculation,—when it was recollected how un¬ 
fortunate the speculators had been. Ife would 
venture to say, that out of t}ic twenty-seven canal 
speculations now afloat, nineteen of them did not 
pay tivo per cent, to the unfortunate shareholders. 
There were upwards of 5,000 new houses north 
of London untenanted ! Another proof of the 
maniac for speculation, and the deplorable con- 
dition of these unhappy adventurers. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, the same rage for building every 
2 E 2 
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where still continued in its full vigour, and where 
the end of it would be, he could not tell. To 
these, and a variety of other mad projects, 
equally disastrous, was to be attributed the ra¬ 
pacity of these adventurers for a share in the 
commerce of India. Now he would beg to con¬ 
sider what these speculators could hope or expect 
from the opening the trade to. India. For his 
own part, he could not imagine what infatuation 
could prompt them to a project which in the end 
would, he feared, bring down ruin on themselves, 
and disaster upon India. At least, they would 
run the risk of ruining their fortunes by impro¬ 
vident speculation, and introduce into the Com¬ 
pany’s settlements principles and notions incon¬ 
sistent with their security. 

A Proprietor interposed here and spoke to 
order. He said he felt himself particularly in¬ 
terested in the course of proceeding this day; 
and impressed as he, and every man must be, 
with the importance of the subject before the 
Court, he hoped the honourable gentleman would 
only confine himself more closely to the point of 
proceeding now under consideration. If lie 
would do that, there was no man uidre disposed 
than he was to pay the greatest attention to the 
opinions of the lion, gentleman ; but whilst that 
hon.v gentlemen continued the line he was 
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pleased to adopt, it was impossible to come to 
the conclusion at which it was so important to 
arrive, in any reasonable time, or to hear the 
opinions that other gentlemen might be disposed 
to advance upon the subject. 

Mr. Loumdes begged pardon for having givn 
cause for the interposition of the hon. gentleman, 
llut he was coming to the proposition before the 
Courtand with a view to that, he was endea¬ 
vouring to find out the reason why this clamor¬ 
ous demand for an open trade to India should not 
be satisfied : and he would ask the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors whether his suspicions were not rightly 
founded, and whether, in stating what he did, he 
had not put “ the saddle on the right horse?” 
Was it, then, fair or just, that the interests of the 
Company were to be sacrificed to the demands of 
a body of discontented and disappointed specu¬ 
lators ? But was it to be supposed by any man of 
sense, that if even their wishes were gratified, 
they would really find relief for those distresses 
created by the shutting up of foreign p^rtsr The 
public mind was, in truth, upon this subject, as 
much infatuated and deluded w ith imaginary gain 
as it had been in the other projects to which tie 
had alluded. The fact was, that from different 
ports in -his kingdom, petitions had been sent to 
Parliament, to demand satisfaction for the losses 
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they had sustained in consequence of the long 
protracted war; and those deluded petitioners, 
conceiving that itulja was an inoxlniustible mine 
pf weal'h, thought an open trade to that country 
would at once be a panacea for all their com¬ 
plaints. That point being obtained, they ima¬ 
gined it would put an end to alL their dhties«es, 
and afford them a golden harvest; forgetting, 
however, like all short-sighted persons, that it 
was impossible to increase a trade which had been 
already canied to its fullest exteut, by the Com¬ 
pany itself; and that, in proportion as they glut¬ 
ted the market, in that proportion would their 
profits be diminished. He should be glad to 
know where these persons expected to find relief 
from this measure? Where were they to find a 
market for their commodities? The East India 
Company, themselves, found very gi eat difficulty 
in disposing of their European cargoes. Their 
warehouses were crowded with goods for which 
they could not find vent, and, surely, when the 
Company, with all their connexions and all their 
influence in tke East, could not find a market for 
their commodities, how could the merchants of 
the Out-ports, unknown to the markets of the 
East, and unacquainted with the modes of com¬ 
merce, hope to vie with the established reputation 
and influence of the Company. It was ridiculous 
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to suppose, that the merchants of the Out-ports 
could create a consumption, when the Company 
themselves could not do it The consequence df 
this measure, he was afraid, would be, if not the 
utter extinction of the trade to India, at least to 
render it so unprofitable, as to make it not worth, 
the w hile of any man *o pursue it. It was not to 
be supposed, that because the trade was opened, 
and because the Company were still to enjov, ex¬ 
clusively, the China trade, that therefore the 
Company would abandon their connections in the 
Indian trade altogether, and hand them over to 
the Out-ports. The fact was, that although the 
trade to India would be opened, still the Company 
had the same right to trade to India as the mer¬ 
chants of the out-ports; and surely the reason and 
probability of the thing was, that they would not 
only have the priority in point of old acquaintance¬ 
ship, but. also would have greater weight in se¬ 
curing the trade to themselves, by reason of the 
superiority of their property. 

Now, whenever the interests of the East India 
Company had been attacked, he always set up his 
bristles like a hedgehog, and always presented a 
point towards the enemy ; and he promised that 
whenever he saw any attempt to extinguish a 
body of men, who had acted upon all occasions 
with so much honour and integrity, he should 
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stand by, and with his most streneous efforts* 
1 tumble as they were, defend them to the last. 
How was it possible that this respectable body of 
men could act hereafter with the same upright 
integrity that had hitherto characterised their 
conduct ? They could not, under the new circum¬ 
stances in which they would be placed. Why ? 
Because they were to he exposed to the payment 
of debts when all means of paying the debt were 
to be cut off. This, certainly, was a most extra¬ 
ordinary piece of false policy as well as injustice. 
The Company were told that they were to he 
saddled with new expenses which would inevitably 
increase their debt ; and yet, in the same breath, 
they were informed that the means of enabling 
them to pay this debt were to be cut o0’. Now 
that w as a degree of frenzy bordering on insanity. 
(A laugh). 

Hut having premised with saying thus much, 
he hoped the Court would not consider him out of 
order, if*he were to trouble them with a few 
further observations. 

There was one mode of attacking the Com- 
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Christianity, and alleged to prevail atnotfgSt the 
HindA subjects of $he Company. / He would do 
Mr. Hume the justice to say that hi*opinion upon 
this subject fully coincided with bis own. Now, 
any man who would take the trouble to inform 
himself from authentic documents published 
upon this subject, would see how much injustice 
was done to the character of the simple natives \ 
of Hinddstan. He would see how much 
the voice of truth and justice was smothered ‘ 
by the clamours of ignorance and prejudice.—• 
Was it possible for any liberal minded man to 
read the calumnies promulgated in the public 
newspapers against that people, without feeling 
a sentiment of indignation ? He waanpersuaded 
that those who would read with common at¬ 
tention, the able works upon the subject of 
the religion and morality of the native Indians, 
would be convinced that the morality, the vir¬ 
tues, and the civilization of the Hindus were 
little inferior to the proudly boasted character of 
those enlightened Christians, whose voice was 
thus raised m theory of prejudice and ignorance. 
It almost slipped humanity to hear and read the 
statements uj.-g a this subject. It was impossible 
for the most credulous to believe one sixth part 
of what was asserted to the prejudice of that 
much injured nation. He, perhaps, would he 
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thought out of order when he stated, that it ap¬ 
peared from the Hindu law, as represented by 
those persons, that a man might commit murder 
and be subject only to a fine of one shilling: 
that he might commit a rape, and pay no larger 
fine and he might perpetrate a long cata¬ 
logue of crimes, without being subject to any 
heavier punishment. The other day, a member of 
tlieBibleSociety, with whom he had some conver¬ 
sation upon the subject of introducingChristianity 
into India, was himself very severe in his observa¬ 
tions on what he was pleased to call, <c the hypo¬ 
crisy” of that celebrated society; he(Mr. Lowndes) 
was disposed to believe that the cause of religion 
might be advanced, in some degree, by their 
exertion; but he sincerely hoped that they 
would follow what was said in the scriptures with 
much more punctuality and attention than the 
worthy members of the Court had done. When 
he made that observation on the Bible Society, 
he meant to say that they were men of that hy¬ 
pocritical disposition, that they thought that if 
they had a bible in their pockets, they might 
commit any delusion upon the public they 
pleased : that they thought that if they had the 
bible in one hand, they might pick the pockets 
of the public with the other. He could call 
them no other than the canting dissenters; and 
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as to the faithful discharge of their trust, he 
dared to say out of every j£50 they collected 
from the credulity of the public, £g or J?10 
was the utmost they laid out in the dissemina¬ 
tion of the bible. But what had they done? 
Did their exertions make servants and the lower 
classes of the people a bit more honest and 
virtuous ? A servant of a friend of his was 
detected in robbing his master, whilst there 
lay before him a bible, on the kitchen ta¬ 
ble; and it appeared that be had been reading 
that sacred volume. So much then for the re¬ 
ligious habits their exertions were likely to in¬ 
duce; and every day similar acts of the grossest 
hypocrisy were practised by the proteges of this 
worthif society. Now, he would ask the Court, 
were they prepared to say whether the Bible 
Society were a body of men whose services they 
would be disposed to engage in the conversion 
of their native subjects of India? He confessed 
himself a friend, however, to the propagation of 
unaffected piety and genuine religion. 

Mr. K. Smith *x>ke to order, and hoped the 
hon. member would confine himself to the ques¬ 
tion before the Court, and not launch into mat¬ 
ter irrelevant to the present discussion. 

Mr. Lowndes again apologized for being dis- 
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orderly, and said he was anxious to confine him¬ 
self to the question, which he thought he was 
already doing. He agreed with Mr. Hume that 
to send out Bishops to India was an unnecessary 
expense; and he really thought there was no 
occasion for archdeacons, because lie thought the 
Bishop himself would soon become a very arch 
deacon. He was convinced that if the Bishop 
was once admitted, it would be laying down the 
corner stone of an Hierarchy, and he was satis¬ 
fied that in a very few years they would have a 
Bishop in every province of the Indian Empire. 
The love of power and prerogative was, in his 
idea, so predominant in a church dignitary, that 
he was afraid the establishment of a Bishop would 
not contribute much to the ease and comfort of the 
government in India. On the other hand, lie was 
as decidedly hostile to the proposition for sending 
out missionaries for the propagation of Christiani¬ 
ty. He had no objection, however, if there were 
really any want of spiritual pastors, to send out a 
proper supply of the clergy of the church of Eng¬ 
land, priests of the Roman Catholic religion, or 
ministers of the church of Scotland. He liked 
these three forms of worship, because they were 
genuine and under some established regulation 
and government. He liked the two first, because 
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they were monarchy men, and because their princi¬ 
ples were perfectly congenial with the government 
and principles of the British constitution. They 
would muiutain the right of property, and sup¬ 
port, to the utmost, the ordinances aud regula¬ 
tions of Government. As to the clergy of the 
church of Scotland, they were a decent orderly 
set of men, and came near er the idea he formed 
of the two former. But as to sectarians, lie pre„ 
dieted the ruin of India if they were sent out. 
lie objected to all sectarians. There was, how¬ 
ever, one exception, and that was the Quakers. 
lie did not care how many Quakers they sent 
out, because be was persuaded that wherever 
the if went, they would set an example of modes¬ 
ty, of social virtue, and of practical Christianity, 
that could not fail to have a good effect upon the 
minds of those who were to be converted. 

Mr. Plummer spoke to order, and said be was 
extremely sorry to inter rupt the Iron, gentleman 
in the course of his speech, but it was extremely 
desirable that he should keep to the point. 

Mr. Lowndes said he would endeavour to adopt 
the Iron, gentleman’s suggestion. He was thank¬ 
ful to every person for pointing out to him the 
proper course, whenever ire deviated ; but he 
really thought he was strictly in order in tire 
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course of the observation he was pursuing. He 
was applying himself to the resolution for send¬ 
ing out missionaries by license. Now he must 
own that it struck him that that resolution was 
decidedly objectionable, and he hoped that, 
amongst others, would be left out. Here, then, 
he had {jointed out three roads to Heaven —(a 
laugh )—all of which he thought were perfectly 
safe. No harm could arise if these three classes 
of persons were sent out: but really if the gates 
of India were opened to all denominations of 
dissenters, he thought the unfortunate natives 
would be so bewildered and puzzled with the 
variety of doctrines, that they would reject them 
all, and look upon all denominations of the 
Christian religion as a set of impostors who could 
not, even amongst, themselves, agree upon any 
fixed rule of right. 

He thought it rather hard to have been 
called to order so often, when he had stuck 
to the point so much as he had done. — ( A 
laugh .)—In all events, he trusted the Court 
would do him the justice to think that what 
he said came from the sincerity and honest in¬ 
tention of his heart. He hoped and trusted 
that his character had stood so high amongst 
them during a number of years, that he 
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should not now be suspected of any sinister 
views, in the conduct lie adopted. He was as 
independent of the public as he was of the Com¬ 
pany itself: and though lie had been fifteen 
years a Proprietor and a member of that Court, 
he never asked a favour of one of them, directly 
or indirectly. It was his disposition to speak 
honestly and fairly, dispassionately and candidly, 
upon every subject that came across him ; and 
therefore when he spoke in defence of the go¬ 
vernment of the country, he spoke with the 
same sincerity ; and when he contended that 
there ought to be a grain of allowance made for 
them in this proceeding, he did it from a con¬ 
scientious feeling that they adopted the course 
they did, not from their own spontaneous inclina¬ 
tion, but from a synse of imperious necessity. 
He must, therefore, consider this, not as a con¬ 
test between the Government and the Company, 
but as a contest between the public and the Com¬ 
pany ; a contest between a body of merchants and 
particular persons, who wanted to participate in 
the Company’s profits and advantages. Now he 
would simplify the justice of this thing, by put¬ 
ting a case to some of those gentlemen who were 
so loud in their declamations against the Com¬ 
pany’s exclusive privileges, He would ask any one 
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fo them how he would like to be compelled to take 
a faithful clerk who had been thirty years in 
his, service, as a partner in hip firm ? He was 
jterspaded he would think it extremely hard if 
be was obliged so to dou Now, the only ditife 
rence betweep these two cases was, that one 
was a private and the other a public transaction. 
Such persons would tipnk^ it rt an act qf the 
grossest oppression, to be obliged to suffer 
another man to participate in their profits who 
never contributed, in any way, to the capital 
from whence the profit was to be derived. 
That was just the case between the Out-ports 
and the Company: and he did think it was ex¬ 
tremely hard that men who had done nothing for 
the Con^any should expect any thing from them. 

The hop. gentleman concluded, by thanking 
the Court for the attention they had paid him 
and by expressing his unwillingness to trespass 
farther upon their time. 

Mr. Villiers said, he apprehended that 
the course the discussion had latterly taken 
was a little wide of the question before the 
Court. JKJe acknowledged that he heard with 
much peasurp the eloquent speeches of the two 
hon. gentlemen near him (Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Hume) and so much of th p 
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having' been occupied with general observations, 
he certainly did not led disposed to enter at 
large into the debate, but simply confine him¬ 
self to the question for consideration. A pro¬ 
position had been made by an lion, and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Jackson) who always spoke in 
a manner to command the attention of the 
Court, which was in substance so respectful that 
lie must confess it ought to meet with gene¬ 
ral approbation ; namely, that tin: Court of 
Proprietors should have the advantage of tiie 
opinion of the Court of Directors.— (Hear! 
fti-ar !)—That opinion was actually wanted by 
the Court of Proprietors, to enable them to 
come to a sound judgment upon this subject ; 
hut more particularly was it wanted by himself, 
upon a question on which he sincerely professed 
lie had not by any means formed a deeded 
opinion; namely, whether as Proprietors, under 
all the circumstances of the case they should or 
should not accept the Charter, as now proposed 
to be given to them? 11 is humble opinion was 
certainly of no importance; but he sincerely 
declared, that hunihie as it was, it would be 
much led by the information that he should 
hear from those who, he firmly believed, would 
maintain the interests of the Proprietors gene¬ 
rally, with honour and fidelity. To the form of 
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the motion of the hon. and learned gentleman he 
was certainly disposed to object, because ho 
thought consistently with right and with ordi¬ 
nary courtesy, they could not call upon gentle¬ 
men situated like the Court of Directors, to 
give their opinions, seriatim , upon this question. 
It occurred to him that all which could be ex¬ 
pected was, that alter the Court of Directors 
had discussed the matter deliberately and ma¬ 
turely amongst themselves, and had come to 
such an opinion as expressed their general sense, 
they would then communicate that opinion and 
determination to the Court of Proprietors : at 
the same time, however, the Directors would 
still have the liberty of giving their particular 
opinion at large, if they chose. Thfc, he 
thought, would be the most liberal course of 
proceeding, instead of calling upon the Direc¬ 
tors to deliver their opinions, peremptorily, 
seriatim , and individually. He certainly felt 
the importance of the opinion of the Directors 
and he simply threw out this suggestion for the 
consideration of the hon. and learned gentleman. 
This was all he had to say upon the original 
question, at present. 

There were two points tiiat had been touched 
upon in the course of the debate which he would 
"wish to take this opportunity of remarking upon i 
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and at the same time, with very sincere defe¬ 
rence, state his opinion fully upon them. This 
tvas a subject, certainly, upon which if he had 
not the good fortune to suggest any observation 
Worthy the attention of the Court, he should 
at least observe that coolness and temper which 
a question of so much delicacy required from 
every man who felt a sincere desire to come to a 
fair and a sound judgment under all the circum¬ 
stances of the case. 

The first point to which he would address 
himself was on the subject of Christianity in. 
India. As a Christian he certainly felt a sincere 
desire, enjoying as he did all the blessings of 
that pure religion, to extend it to the rest of his 
fellow creatures. In order justly to Understand 
the real object of the propagators of Christianity, 
it was the duty of those who were hostile to such 
a measure, first to take pains to inform them¬ 
selves of the principle upon which they proposed 
to act. In all events, he hoped that their mo¬ 
tives would not be misrepresented by prejudice, 
and their claims upon the attention of the pub¬ 
lic drowned by clamour. He confessed, in ad¬ 
dressing himself to the subject, he spoke under 
the full impression of the meaning of the word 
Christianity, and under a due sense of the 
duties it imposed upon every man. Therefore, 

2 O 2 
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if the proposition upon this subject was-Mo 
propagate Christianity by the sword; if it was 
proposed to disseminate the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity upon the model of Mahomet and with all 
the violence peculiar to the founder of his doc¬ 
trine ; or if it was proposed to propagate it by 
civil force or civil power of any description what¬ 
ever, he should be most decidedly adverse and 
hostile to such a proposition, as a man; he 
should still more particularly object to it in the 
character of a Christian. But really lie be¬ 
lieved there would be less difference of opi¬ 
nion upon this subject if the question itself was 
more clearly understood. The question had 
arisen out of the exclusive laws that had taken 
place, and in consequence of the increasing 
power and authority of the Company in India : 
but the question was not—whether they would 
attempt a system of conversion supported by 
force, by fraud, or by the violence of power of any 
sort; but the question was simply whether they 
found it necessary to say that Christianity should 
not be maintained in India ; whether a person 
who volunteered his services to communicate his 
feelings to those who chuse to hear him, should 
or should not be permitted to go to India ? I hat 
was really the question. And when the Com¬ 
pany professed at this moment that the good of 
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6o,000,OOO of people who depended upon them 
for protection was their object; and they them-? 
selves being Christians, enjoying all the blessings 
of a pure religion, he would ask whether they were 
disposed to say, that they would deprive those 
60 , 000,000 of people of all possibility of hearing 
the divine truths of Christianity ? Which of 
those propositions were they disposed to agree 
to ? Were they, he would ask, sincere in their 
wishes for the good of those people ? If they 
were, there was not, in his opinion, better 
rules for the good of mankind than were con¬ 
tained in the doctrines of Christianity. And, 
at least, they would not deprive them of the 
means of corning at so valuable a blessing. 

lie sincerely professed himself unequal to this 
great question; but he would again say T that 
if this proposition were to introduce the know¬ 
ledge of God by any species of power whatever, 
or by any kind oi force, he should give his 
decided negative to it: but, when the question 
was whether the doctrines of Christianity should 
be disseminated, or whether this great work 
should be accomplished by the zeal and by the 
piety of individuals, under proper controul, he 
had no doubt that every person professing the 
doctrines of Christianity would adopt that side of 
the question. 
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Some persons might not admire the great ruler 1 
of France upon this subject They might not 
admire the policy of General Buonaparte and the 
soldiers under him* in calling themselves Maho* 
medans to make themselves agreeable (o the 
natives of India. He did not conceive that any 
person would go the length of desiring that the 
present Governor General of India should take 
the title of Abdalla Moira , in complaisance to 
the Company’s Mahomedan subjects in India. 
No one, he thought, would carry his deference 
for their prejudices to that length. It was not, 
however intended, that Christianity should only 
be proposed to the people, and then leave the 
spark of religion to expire before the spirit was 
kindled: farther than that the proposition was 
certainly intended to be carried. It was intended 
to urge the doetrines of Christianity by the in¬ 
fluence of persuasion and the conviction of 
truth : but not by force or violence in any shape 
whatever. 

This brought him to another proposition; 
which was that respecting the missionaries. It 
certainly must he matter of surprise and asto¬ 
nishment to every reflecting mind, that where 
there was so large an European population, 
India should be without any sort of provision 
for the exercise of the religion of their own 
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country : and he believed there were few things 
on the part of the Europeans, which lowered 
them so much in the estimation of the natives j 
hut if there was any thing that could have such 
an effect, it was the little regard that they sensi* 
bly appeared to shew to that religion which every 
body professed. 

There was another point upon which he was 
extremely anxious to say a few words ; namely, 
with regard to the system of education adopted 
by the Company for the youth who were to 
be their future servants. Whatever might have 
been the objections, and however cogently those 
objections might have been urged to the Com¬ 
pany’s establishment at Hertford, he most cor¬ 
dially agreed in the excellence of the system 
of education there practised ; and so far from 
adopting the objections made to that system, 
for his own part, he thought it would be at¬ 
tended with the greatest possible advantages to 
India; as that system of education respected 
the influence it would have upon the conduct and 
principles of the young men sent forth to that 
country. One chief advantage was, that English 
prejudices were carried out with the young men 
to the distant climes of the East. They went 
forth with patriotic feelings and attachments for 
their native country, and were impressed with a 
lively idea, that the honour, the character, and 
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prosperity of that native country were to l>e their’ 
chief ends and objects, lhsub this, he believed, 
they went to India with a great deal of know¬ 
ledge, which required afterwards very little cul¬ 
tivation to be applied to the proper discharge of 
those duties they would be called upon to per¬ 
form. He also agreed in the expediency of ex¬ 
tending tiie same kind of establishments in India, 
which would have this advantage, that, they 
would enable the Company to be better served in 
all departments of their service. He would agree 
in the propriety of extending, under certain mo¬ 
difications, the establishment in Bengal, because 
there was one advantage peculiar to a na¬ 
tive establishment • namely, the facility of ac¬ 
quiring a knowledge of the Oriental lan¬ 
guages. 

There was another point which he would 
wish strongly to impress upon the Court, as a 
braneli of this question, which w-mid be highly 
conducive to their interests in India; namely, 
the expediency of exciting a feeling of emulation 
amongst the young men who were candidates for 
office in India. This was to he eflected by hold¬ 
ing up the principle of comparative merit. No¬ 
thing was so injurious to the public service, and 
no greater check could bo given to tin.* display of 
meritorious actions, than the practice of confer¬ 
ring preferment through iu/vrext, and not lor 
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merit. In this country, it was the pride of Eng¬ 
lish men, and it was one of the greatest sources of 
England’s power and consequence, that the 
highest situation in the State were open to every 
man who, by his industry, his talents, or his vir¬ 
tues, merited the possession of such honours. 
There was nothing, therefore, so well calculated 
to inspire a principle of emulation, and excite a 
desire to excel in all the walks of knowledge, as 
a display of the comparative merit evinced by 
those young men, who, encouraged by the pros¬ 
pects of honour and advantage, would push for¬ 
ward with alacrity to excel. lie doubted not, 
therefore, that these establishments, conducted 
upon the principles he suggested, would emi¬ 
nently contribute to the prosperity, the honour, 
and the stability of the East Indian empire. 

lie begged pardon for having wasted so much 
of the time of the Court; and concluded by ex¬ 
pressing a hope, without concurring with the 
terms of the motion, that the Directors would fa¬ 
vour the Court with a declaration of their opinion 
upon this subject, on a future day. 

Mr. Hotvur/h said, he must express his regret 
that the subject of religion had been touched upon 
iu that Court. He should have thought that the 
delicacy of that subject would have induced gen¬ 
tlemen to abstain from a discussion which cjuld 
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hot tend much to the harmony of their proceed¬ 
ings. He had hoped, that some gentlemen’s 
feelings on this point would have been controlled 
by their discretion. But as the subject had 
been introduced, he would beg to say a word ot 
two, not, however, with a view' of prolonging the 
debate, but merely to give his humble opinion 
Upon that, point. 

Was there any man, he would ask, in that 
Court, who had known the blessings of the 
Christian religion, that could for a moment 
doubt of its superiority over every other re¬ 
ligion ? Was there a man who could prefer 
a system of superstitious paganism and idola¬ 
try to the divine truth of revelation and the 
purest form of worship it was possible for imagi¬ 
nation to conceive? He was firmly convinced 
that no such man could ever be found in that 
Court. But this subject ought not to be.consi. 
dered at all in this light. The purity or impu¬ 
rity of the religion was not the question. It was 
a subject purely of discretion and judgement on 
the part of Government. It. was ;• question as to 
the wisdom of promoting Christianity in ludia 
under all the peculiar circumstances of the peo¬ 
ple of that country. No man could deny that it 
was a desirable object to propagate C;,ri.-,tianity as 
widely as it could be extended; but at the same 
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time, the Hindu was entitled to the jealous care 
and protection of the Company, in endeavouring 
to attain that object. He did, therefore, think* 
that a subject such as this ought not, in a tumul¬ 
tuous assembly like this, or like the Houses of 
Parliament, to be brought forward at all. It was 
the duty of Government to attend to this matter, 
and exercise their discretion upon it. If they 
had not the means of exercising a sound discre¬ 
tion upon so nice a point, how could it be ex¬ 
pected that, in bringing the subject forward in 
that, assembly, it would induce a sounder judgment 
and discretion ? 

He had risen merely for the purpose of making 
a remark on what had fallen from an honorable 
Proprietor near him (Mr. Villiers) upon the 
substance of the motion before the Court. That 
hon. gentleman seemed to forget who the Court 
of Proprietors were, and who the Court of Direc¬ 
tors were: who they were that were on this side 
the bar, and who thev were that were on that side 
the bar. Were the Court of Proprietors aware, 
that the gentlemen behind the bar were a repre¬ 
sentative body: that they had a trust devolved 
on them by the whole Proprietary, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying into effect the duties entrusted 
to them ? And could there be any doubt of'the 
right of this Court to call upon those gentlemen ; 
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for—nay, he would say to demand —their opinion* 
seriatim upon this great question ?— (Hear! heart 
hear!) —Could any man deny that ? It was 
absolutely necessary that the Court of Proprietors 
should have those opinions communicated to 
them by those gentlemen, whose extensive 
knowledge upon that subject, upon which the 
Court were to come to a decision, would -enable 
them to exercise their province with a sound 
discretion. Now, it was upon this point that 
he would more studiously insist upon having 
their opinion upon that question by which the 
Proprietors were decisively to determine. They 
would be pleased, he had no doubt, to inform 
the Court of their opinions seriatim, as to the 
propriety of accepting or not accepting the 
Charter. It was for this purpose only that he 
would be disposed to insist upon their opinions 
Seriatim. He certainly did not doubt the wil¬ 
lingness of the Court of Directors to communi- 
catc every information in their power; but he 
must say that, at present, the Proprietors were 
completely in the dark as to the sentiments of 
the gentlemen behind the bar ; to which senti¬ 
ments they must look, in order that a sottiid 
judgement might be formed upon this great 
question, 

Mr. Bacon rose (amid the general cry of 
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question ! question !). He said, that never having 
opened his. lips 'in this Court, though a Propri¬ 
etor fot thirteen vears, it was with extreme dif¬ 
fidence and reluctance he now rose to trespass 
on the attention of the Court for a few moments. 
This reluctance arose not only from his not being 
so fully acquainted with the subject as gentlemen 
around him, but also from the diffidence natural 
to a person not in the habit of public speaking. 
After, however, what had parsed in reference to the 
subject of the promotion of Christianity in India, 
he could not allow himself to leave the Court 
without making a short exposition of his senti¬ 
ments on the question. 

He had the honour of conversing with many 
gentlemen well acquainted with the affairs of the 
East India Company upon the subject of pro¬ 
moting Christianity, whose opinions he found 
were much against that measure ; not upon gene¬ 
ral principles of impolicy, but from the local cir¬ 
cumstances and situation of India. '1 hey con¬ 
sidered that the introduction of the blessings of 
Christianity would endanger the civil authority 
and political power of the Company in the East. 
They thought that so immutable were the t: >Uy, 
of India in their religious prejudices, that v 
impossible to convert them without t -v nd 
that to use force, or any thing like ; \>h;sc.v. 
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would be so subversive of all the inherent attach¬ 
ment of their native subjects, that they would 
at once shake off their allegiance and connexion 
with the Company’s government. Much, how¬ 
ever, as he respected the opinions of those per* 
sons, and much as the credit was that he was 
disposed to give them for their extensive local 
knowledge, he would venture to say, that mere 
local knowledge was not the means by which 
a question of so serious and important a na¬ 
ture ought to be determined. Local knowledge 
was not conclusive; and though he never was 
himself in India, he would presume to sug¬ 
gest that this subject ought to be considered 
upon general principles, a general knowledge of 
human nature, and the general structure of the 
human mind. Upon these grounds, he thought 
the Court might form an opinion as well and as 
soundly as persons who had resided in that coun¬ 
try, from their local knowledge and experience. 
He was induced to allude to this point, because 
he had met with a great many gentlemen of very 
extensive knowledge upon the subject, but in 
whose information and opinions he foUnd no¬ 
thing inconsistent with general principles upon 
this question. He, professed himself unable to 
controvert their statements, because,he never re¬ 
sided in India himself.. Residence, however, did 
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not aKv&ys imply extensive knowledge of the 
•principles, policy, and character of the people. 
He knew persons who went out to India and 
resided there many years, but who understood 
nothing of the character and manners of the 
people, nor could reason upon the causes which 
produced those appearances to their view. lie 
knew many persons who borrowed their opi¬ 
nions from others and drew general conclusions 
from particular facts: many, again, derived their 
information through the medium of books, un¬ 
authenticated in their statements. It was well 
known that there were a vast number of stories 
told to the prejudice of that people which had 
no foundation in fact, lie had himself, he con • 
fessed, read a great many authors upon the sub¬ 
ject ; but, in his opinion, they were by no means 
satisfactory or conclusive of the character of the 
people. He w r as not, however, himself able to 
contradict those statements, because he was born 
in London, and had lived most of his life in it; 
but he knew, even from the narrow experience 
he had in this country, that writers and narra¬ 
tors of facts differed materially from each othef 
in their representations of the very same thing. 
No two sides of a street would concur in the re¬ 
presentation of a fact of which they were both 
spectators at the same time. Arguing, there'* 
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lore, from this principle, and recollecting who 
thr^persoris were that generally went out to In¬ 
dia, it was by no means conclusive that the state¬ 
ments made upon this subject were infallibly 
correct. Who were the generality of persons 
that went out to-India? Who were the persons 
whose opinions were to be conclusive as to the 
incapability of converting the Hindus to Chris¬ 
tianity? Many young men went thither solely 
for the purpose of making their fortunes by 
commerce, or of filling situations in the Com¬ 
pany’s service. Was it to be supposed that 
those persons had leisure to turn their atten¬ 
tion with a philosophic eye to the capabilities 
of the people, when the whole of their 
time was occupied in the contemplation of pe¬ 
cuniary advantage, and in acquiring the means 
of returning with fortunes to this country ? 
There were, however, on the other hand, he 
was free to admit, men of the most enlightened 
minds, who had been in India, and who bad 
gone there for other purposes than mere emo¬ 
lumentary visits: men who were the orna¬ 
ments of human nature and of society. In 
the Court of Directors there were men of 
deep research, of brilliant learning, and of ex¬ 
tensive knowledge: men who 'had visited the 
East, not merely with interested motives, but 
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under'the influence of that thirst for knowledge 
peculiar to men of curious and philosophic 
minds. He was sorry to find that much misre¬ 
presentation had gone forth, and many conse¬ 
quences had been attributed to the attempts of 
introducing Christianity into India, which were 
completely without foundation. People had gone 
the length of attributing the mutiny at Vellore 
to an attempt to propagate Christianity. He 
was desirous of entering his protest against the 
falsity of that allegation. (Here the cry of Ques¬ 
tion ! Question ! which had been frequently rei¬ 
terated during the hon. gentlemans speech, be¬ 
came so loud and general, as to drown every at¬ 
tempt to proceed.) He said, if he was obtruding 
on the Court, he should be very sorry to make 
the obtrusion irksome; but he bad felt the sub¬ 
ject of too much importance to be silent on this 
occasion : and he was anxious to contradict such 
insinuations against the promotion of Christiani¬ 
ty as had fallen from some gentlemen. But as 
it did not seem to be the pleasure of the Court 
to hear him, he would sit down without any fur¬ 
ther observations. 

■ Mr. Horace Twiss said, he did not rise to pro¬ 
long the discussion upon the original question ; 
he merely rose to suggest to gentlemen who felt 
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disposed to offer their sentiments upon this sub¬ 
ject, the propriety of reserving themselves until 
after the bill had gone through the Committee 
in the House of Commons. At present they 
were entering into a discussion upon points not 
yet determined or defined, with sufficient preci¬ 
sion or certainty, to warrant a settled opinion; 
it would be better, therefore, to wait until the 
blanks of the bill were filled up, when the Court 
would be better able to come to a determination 
upon the question of rejection or acceptance. 
But a very few days could elapse between the 
present time and the period when the bill would 
be brought in a perfected state before the Court, 
and then gentlemen would have an opportunty 
of examining in detail the several clauses. 
In the mean time, the Proprietors would have 
an opportunity of reading over the bill, with cer¬ 
tainty and deliberation, and of communicating 
such objections to the Directors as they thought 
necessary for improvement, and through the 
medium of those gentlemen, to be suggested 
to His Majesty's (Government. When the bill 
should be brought back to them from the Com* 
mittee, they could then come to the great ques¬ 
tion. whether the Charter should be accepted or 
rejected. At present, they were only waiting time 
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by observations and arguments upon objections 
which would be found perhaps removed in the 
Committee. In all events, at their next meeting 
they would be in a somewhat better capacity 
than that in which thev appeared at present: 
he should therefore think that, the most advis¬ 
able course the Court could take, would be to 
come to a decision upon the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s motion; and after that, to adjourn 
to a future day.— {Hear, hear !)—At present, it 
might be advisable to go through the clauses 
in detail merely as a matter of form; but 
not under the expectation that that would im¬ 
prove the situation in which they at present 
stood. 

A Proprietor said, as there was very little 
difference of opinion in the Court, either before 
or behind the bar, upon the question, whether 
the hon. Directors should give their opinions 
upon this important question, he would say, 
for his own part, lie certainly conceived it was 
highly desirable and proper that the Court 
should be favoured with their sentiments; but, 
at the same time, he must say that he did not 
think it was quite respectful that the Directors 
should be ordered. • 

Mr. Randle Jackson “ Requested ” 

2 l 2 
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' Ihe Proprietor resumed, and said that he 
did not even think that the Court of Direc¬ 
tors ought to be required by a motion of this 
kind to deliver their opinions seriatim. He saw 
no occasion for their opinions being so re¬ 
quired : and he thought it would be quite 
enough if the Court were informed of the 
general result of their deliberation. He rather 
thought it should be left to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, gent rally, to communicate their opinions 
jointly, when it was recollected that they might 
afterwards deliver their opinions seriatim if they 
thought proper. The Court of Directors, lie 
presumed, would of their own accord, after 
having deliberated upon this subject, make a 
public declaration of their sentiments to the 
Court. The Chairman and Directors would in 
another room go through the various clauses; 
and assisted by the standing counsel of the 
Company, come to a decision upon the subject. 
That decision would be communicated to the 
Court, and it would be enough lor the purpose of 
deciding this question by the Proprietors, if they 
had the aye or >0 result of their deliberation. 
He thought, therefore, tiiat this part of the reso¬ 
lution of the honourable gentleman was decidedly 
objectionable and unnecessary. 
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Mr. Robert Grant said, he certainly did not 
intend at this late hour to trouble the Court at 
any length. The little he had to say would ha 
directed to the objection he felt in point of form* 
to the motion or his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson.) He perfectly agreed with liim> 
however, with respect to the importance of the 
subject upon which this question turned. He 
also agreed with him upon the propriety of the 
represented body calling on their representatives 
to state tlu ir opinion upon such a subject: but 
he did conceive that the motion which con¬ 
cluded with a request that they should deliver 
their opinions individual! 1 / was in that respect, 
objectionable, for he did not see why there 
should be such a departure from the practice of 
the Court in former cases (which he took to 
be the usual practice) on this question. No 
reason had been assigned for this departure; 
and therefore he apprehended the motion, in 
that respect, was out of order. lie could 
conceive an occasion lor the express opinion 
of the Court of Directors upon a question 
for the information and guidance ot the Pro¬ 
prietors ; a request to.that eiiect respectfully 
communicated would be perfectly in order. Rut 
he knew no precedent or practice to authorize a 
request for the opinions of the ^Directors, in- 
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divtdually . However, he did not wish to make 
that any ground of objection to the motion of 
his hem. and learned friend, because be did pot 
feel, from the standing he had in that Court, 
that it would be becoming in him to take such a 
step : but he did wish sincerely that it had 
not appeared on the motion, because one of two t 
consequences seemed to follow; either that it 
meant nothing, and should be rejeted as unneces¬ 
sary, or meaning any thing, it should be reject¬ 
ed, containing as it did, in bis opinion, some¬ 
thing like an insinuation of a want of perfect; 
confidence in the opinions of those whose counsel 
the Court appeared to ask. This insinuation 
was the more to be regretted, because the gene¬ 
ral duty of tlie Directors, their general respect¬ 
ful attention to all applications from the Pro¬ 
prietors, and the chearfulness with which they 
always published their opinions to this Court, 
when necessary, gave little foundation for this 
insinuation, and did not authorise a request for 
the individual opinions of the Directory. For 
his own part, therefore, he would rather have 
wished that each member of the Directory had 
been left to state his opinion in his own person, 
optionally, and of his own choice, without put¬ 
ting any thing like constraint upon that which, 
he was persuaded, they would feel a pleasure in 
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volunteering. At the same time, however, he 
felt no disposition to offer any objection to the 
general design of the motion. 

With respect to the bill itself, be confessed 
his total inability, at this moment, to state any 
thing like a decided opinion upon the only point 
which he conceived could possibly come before 
the Court of Proprietors ; and that was, whether, 
in the present shape of the bill, the China trade 
ought to be rejected or received by the India 
Company. There were other topics which 
seemed to him to have very little relevancy to 
the real questions in view, in the early part of 
this discussion, which, if not improperly, at 
least, were unnecessarily introduced, and of which 
he did not think it necessary to take any parti, 
cular notice. 

He did not mean to retract one syllable of 
any. opinion which he had delivered with re¬ 
spect to the conduct of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
nor the policy of the measure itself, nor the ge¬ 
neral plan which had been proposed to the I last 
India Company; but the difference of the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the Company" were now 
placed, did not, in his mind, justify expressions 
of violent animosity either to the Bill or to the 
conduct of Bis Majesty's Ministers. He could 
not admit, that those expressions were now 
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well placed. They might do in animating to 
the battle, but not to deliberate upon alter de- 
Je.ut. ~ (Hear! hear!) At that moment the ques¬ 
tion was between the Company and His Ma- 
jest/s Ministers: hut at this moment the ques¬ 
tion was between the Company and the Nation, 
tvho had identified themselves with this contest. 
It was on this ground, and this peculiar one, 
that he felt the deepest regret that his learned 
and honourable friend had treated the question in 
the manner he had done. He had hoped that 
the topics in the course of this- discussion would 
not have involved language and epithets so harsh 
and serious, as had fallen from his hon. and 
learned friend. He had imped, that in his hands, 
and in his delicate conception of the question, 
the subject would have been discussed by the 
total suppression of hard names. 

"With respect to the Bill itself, he had heard 
many h arned and enlightened persons sav, that it 
ought to be entirely rejected by the Company. 
Now, so little had they convinced him as yet, 
and so strong were his hopes that particular pro¬ 
visions would be made in the Bill, in the course 
of the detail, when in the Committee, that he felt 
great difficulty in going along with them in that 
sentiment. He had heard other enlightened per¬ 
sons of a different opinion ; and he would frankly 
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-own, that the statements on both sides, had 
more strongly confirmed his own indecision. 
But, at the same time, he should take the liberty 
of submitting to the Court, one view of the sub¬ 
ject, which did seem to him to be peculiarly im¬ 
portant. That view of the subject, he confessed, 
had been suggested to his mind, by expressions 
which had fallen from his honourable friend. 
His learned friend, in one part of his speech, and 
as a topick against the acceptance of the terms 
proposed by the Government, which, in his view 
of the case, were calculated to involve the Com¬ 
pany in new difficulties, declared, that if the Bill 
were rejected, and the Company were contented 
to relapse into their commercial capacity, which 
was their all, their situation, so far from being 
worse, would, as he (Mr. Grant,) understood his 
learned friend, be still more splendid than at 
present. He cordially agreed with his learned 
friend, that if this Bill would lead to the de¬ 
struction that he represented and contended 
would happen to the Company in, the course of 
a few years, lie would admit, that it was not only 
the interest of the Company, hut their duty 
called upon them to reject it without hesitation : 
but, at the same time, he would advise them, 
above all things, to have a distinct and clear 
knowledge of that precipice on whose brink they 
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stood. The question was not, in what state the 
Company would be placed vvith respect to poli¬ 
tical and commercial advantages by the rejection 
or adoption of this Bill; but the true question 
was, whether the Company should exist, or be 
utterly extinguished: for he never could admit, 
at least, in the view that he had taken of this 
subject, that nothing was to be gained, or hoped 
for, if once the Company abandoned its political 
and imperial consequence. His opinion was, 
that the question was not, whether they 
should receive or lose any political or commer¬ 
cial advantages from the rejection- or recep¬ 
tion of the Bill, but whether they should stand 
or fall. At this moment, however, that ques¬ 
tion could not be considered. This was not 
the moment to enter into this consideration. 
At this late period of the day, it was impossible 
to enter into any discussion of so important a 
proposition *at full length ; but he would just 
state this one consideration which tempted him 
to think that, it would not be politic to reject the 
bill as now tendered. When his learned frieud 
said, that if the Company were to retain their 
commercial character, such mighty prospects 
would be open to them of commercial wealth 
by trading to the coast of Africa, of America, 
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and the whole range of the South Seas, he ap¬ 
prehended he laboured under some mistake in his 
calculation. All those commercial privileges 
which he had heard extolled in such high strains 
of eloquence, and such fanciful pictures of emo¬ 
lumentary advantage, seemed to him to be the 
creatures rather of the imagination, than as tangi¬ 
ble advantages which could be proved by the evi¬ 
dence of facts. Those theorists who maintained 
the fallacious arguments, that such were the 
commercial privileges, and such the capital ©I 
the Company, that if the India and China trade 
were totally rejected, and if the present system 
was completely overthrown, it would he no in¬ 
jury to the Company, because they would have 
the privilege of* trad mg to every part of the world, 
and more particularly to those places he had 
pointed out, from whence such returns of untold 
and incalculable profit would be made as would 
amply compensate them for the adlfllotages they 
would reject. For his own part, all the evidence 
that he had heard and read upon this subject con¬ 
vinced him of the fallacy of that opinion ;—and 
he maintained the fallacy of it, because they 
were themselves compelled to admit the diminu¬ 
tion of their own trade, to the East, which would 
more clearly appear by a reference to the printed 
returns upon that subject. Once for all he would 
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say, that the ruin apprehended could never 
take place, as long rs they had the sceptre in 
their own hands : but so sure as they loosed it 
from their grasp, so sure would their utter 
ruin and destruction follow. It was not merely 
with respect to the question of the possibility 
of extending their trade that this was to be 
considered, but with respect to the possibility 
of assisting that commerce which, at this mo¬ 
ment, the Company held. Had any thing, he 
would ask, more certainly appeared, than that in 
the evidence before the House of Commons ? 
And here, be begged to express Ins dissent 
from the proposition, that the Company would 
have any chance of profit under such circum¬ 
stances from the trade to Ciiina. .Had any thing, 
he would ask, more satisfactorily appeared upon 
the evidence, than that if the Company were 
cnce to have the Eastern Seas open to the Out- 
ports, thei|®a trade, hitherto so advantageous, 
would become worthless, and that all the profit 
would fail to the ground ? What was the state 
of the question ? The state was this ; That in a 
time of war (and no. man could say how long the 
time of war might last) it was impossible for a 
trader, trading fairly as this Company did, with 
whatever advantage of ports or extensive capital, 
to cuter into a competition with the smuggling 
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trader, who traded entirely unshackled and un¬ 
restrained by those ties which bound the legal 
trader. If that were so, (and that was clearly 
established in the evidence,) how could his learn¬ 
ed and honourable friend maintain that the'Tea 
trade should be open to the private trader, abso¬ 
lutely, who, conducting his Tea trade unlawfully, 
might introduce his commodity as contraband, 
and come in competition with the fair and legiti¬ 
mate trader, to his utter ruin and destruction. 
How was it possible for bis learned friend to con¬ 
tend that the Company, in the situation of its 
mere commercial character, could maintain that 
competition, without his also holding, which he 
did not, that the Company might descend into 
the battle on equal terms, and contend with the 
smugglers by contenting themselves with smug¬ 
gling also. 

Upon these views, therefore, he confessed 
that the whole question turned—-whether the 
Company should maintain that political power 
which they had, or not ? He had very little hope 
from any commercial privileges the Company 
might obtain from an open and general trade 
to all parts of the world. But even if he went 
along with his learned friend in all he had stated 
upon this subject; and if, still more, he even 
acknowledged the splendid picture of profitable 
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speculation drawn by Lord Grenville; if be could 
accept every tittle of the opinion of that Noble 
Lord upon that subject, he should pause, before 
he could be content to give up the sceptre from 
their hands, and yield up all that political splen¬ 
dour which constituted the greatness of the 
India Company; before he would be content 
to give up that upon which depended all 
their power and consequence. He had always 
maintained this question; that the Company 
owed its greatness not to the commercial advan¬ 
tages, but the political advantages of their char¬ 
ter : he had always maintained this question, 
not in the view of their own commercial prosperi¬ 
ty ; not because the commerce of Hindustan was 
established by the present system—not be¬ 
cause the commerce to this country was 
exclusively privileged. What, he would ask, 
had the Company received the government of 
India for; to what end had they maintained 
this political system, which had been advanc¬ 
ing always from the earliest time of their set¬ 
tlement, in consequence and power ? It was for 
security to i : ic natives of Hindustan ; and with¬ 
out it, the Company, he would maintain, could 
liot exist. He would contend, that if the present 
system were broken in upon, the happiness of 
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that Empire would not be worth ten years pur¬ 
chase to the Company. If they were once in¬ 
duced to abandon and give up the present sys¬ 
tem, they would give up that, to which the Com¬ 
pany attached not merely their security, but 
every idea of consequence. If they were to do 
that, they would become but cyphers, and they 
must bid adieu to every thing like power or im¬ 
portance. Political power was so interwoven 
with their very existence, that their character, 
their fame, and their future reputation, would 
vanish at once upon the interference of any power 
but their own in the affairs of India. This cha¬ 
racter, this power, and this reputation, they had 
acquired during a long series of years, by the 
most liberal expense, with advantage, not merely 
to themselves, but to the honour and character 
of the mother country. Necessarily, in the course 
of that system, they had acquired rights .where 
they did not exist before. They had maintained 
a government, and created an opinion of superior 
character and consequence over their native sub¬ 
jects. They had established these rights—rights 
which had their foundation in the protection, re¬ 
presentation, and the happiness of the whole 
Indian Empire. 

These were the grounds upon which he al¬ 
ways advocated the present system : he was 
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therefore, by no means, prepared to go along witli 
his hon. and learned friend’s arguments upon 
this question. 

In addressing themselves to this question, 
they were not to consider whether they would 
change one character for another, and say, “ I 
will adopt this and reject that; ” but they were 
to consider whether they should exist at all 
or not. 

There had been other topics introduced into 
this discussion, which he wished had not been 
touched upon on the present occasion. He con¬ 
curred with the hon. gentleman near the floor 
(Mr. Hume) in his view of the question upon 
the subject of introducing an ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishment into India. He confessed that he 
sincerely wished, in considering the question 
itself, this latter subject had been avoided; 
and this merely in point of the prejudices 
it was likely to excite : and more particular¬ 
ly, he felt sorry that it had been introduced, 
because the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
Charter did not turn upon such points as these : 
and it did seem to him that the Court had quite 
enough upoti their hands, without encouraging 
discussions upon minor points not necessary to 
the great question. At the same time, he felt 
himself bound, as he was now up, to say, that. 
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he did not sec any of those objections to the 
clause, or any foundation for those apprehen¬ 
sions which had been stated by some hon. gen¬ 
tlemen. On the contrary, it appeared to him 
that nothing could be more consentaneous to all 
those grounds of action taken by t tie hon. gen¬ 
tleman who fh -s t introduced this tc pic, than the 
actual resolution before the House of Commons; 
because it appeared to him. and lie A J: agreed 
with the hon. gentleman in tins, though he did 
not agree with him in his grneral views of this 
subject, that it would be impossible to permit 
any free circulation of missionaries of any per 
suasion whatever, without leaving them com¬ 
pletely under the power and controul of the local 
governments of the respective provinces. It 
seemed to him that this was a conclusion which 
naturally followed. There was a proviso tint 
there should be facilities for them to go to 
India ; hut, at the same time, he thought it was 
highly desirable for the Court to agree to this 
question it £ was really before them. But theic 
was a further proviso, “ that nothing in the 
“ clause therein contained should shake the 
“ power of the local governments in that country.” 
He did not profess to give the words ; but it 
placed those persons in such a w ay that they 
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never could be independent of the local govern* 
ments. He thought that, unless the point 
of danger could be clearly made out, nothing 
that the Company could imagine of the imprue- 
tihility of the bargain, could authorize them to 
put any check upon all the principles of tolera¬ 
tion that they, as Christians, professed. Nothing 
could authorize them to place any impediment 
in the way of their going out, unless evidence 
of danger was clearly sustained. It appeared 
to him decisive, that the resolution sufficiently 
guarded against any apprehension that those 
persons would not be subject to the local go. 
vern ments. 

He should now leave this part of the subject, 
and he confessed he should not have* noticed it 
at all, if it had not been introduced by others. 

With respect to the church establishment, he 
should not enter into any observations upon 
that: he would ratlxr decline it. All he 
should sayvvas, that if thcie were any «?reat ob 
jections to it, the chief objection lauJn the point 
of expense; for in a religious point ol view', 
he thought that to the Company it w as not very 
material, whether rejected or adopted ; but as a 
question of expense, it was important in a very 
serious point of view. It was maintained, and 
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perhaps truly, that they could not stand if 
there was any additional increase of their pub¬ 
lic expenditure, without concurrent means of 
supporting that expense. But certainly, if 
this objection could be got over, nothing, in 
his opinion, was more consentaneous to the 
principles of the British constitution, nothing 
was more consentaneous to every feeling and 
wish of the British nation, and nothing more 
consentaneous to the principles of the religion' 
they professed, than the adoption of such an 
establishment: the only ground, therefore, upon 
which they could interpose their opposition to 
a proposal of that nature, so advantageous to 
India, was not upon political or. religious prin¬ 
ciples, b.>t upon the score of expense. He did 
not think that, in point of danger, any thing 
con id h open which would justify a departure 
f) . ns " • rat views of policy and advantage. 

r JV,i i. gentleman concluded by professing 
inv dis.ueima’ion to trouble the Court any farther 
for the p'oent, (Hear! hear') 

Mr. Twining said, he was unwilling to occupy 
the attention of the Court for any leugrh £f time; 
the only object ot bis rising was to impress the 
Proprietors with an understanding that the Di¬ 
rectors had not been so inattentive to their du- 
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fics as seemed to be imagined; and to apprize 
them that they had not the most distant idea of 
suffering this question to be decided without a 
declaration of tuei 1 * own opinions. The Pro¬ 
prietors had now demanded their opinion upon 
the subject. Undoubtedly the Proprietors 
had a right, upon every important question, to 
require the opinion of the Directors. Now 7 , 
though the Directors had not as vet intimated 
• any, still they had taken great pains to make 
themselves masters of this subject, in order 
to enable ‘.Lem to form a sound judgment: and 
su*. t\ .1 a old not be presumed, from any 
thing they had evinced in their conduct, that 
they had any wish to withhold that opinion 
from their constituents. The truth was, they 
had hitherto delayed it, for this plain reason, 
namely, that the subject had never been fully 
and completely before them: they were also 
desirous of knowing the disposition of the Pro¬ 
prietors upon the subject, and whatever might be 
their own opinion, they were unwilling to deliver 
it, lest that, of the executive body might, in 
any coifsiderable degree, influence the decision 
of the Court of Proprietors. It became unques¬ 
tionably, therefore, the duty of the Directors 
not to come forward with their own sentiments 
tiil they were fully qualified to do so. 
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To the motion that had been made, he wn* 
not ware of any objection ; he only hoped 
it would not be understood from that motion, that 
there was any unwillingness on the part of the 
Directors, because, unquestionably, the Court 
of Directors would have stood forward with¬ 
out any such requisition. He would just add, 
of his own private motion, that it would be 
belter if they were not required, individually 
to deliver their opinions. He thought it would 
be better for them to give their opinions in 
their own way; if they gave it collectweli/ t 
that circumstance would not pre vent any indi¬ 
vidual Director who might chuse to explain him¬ 
self more at length, from availing himself of the 
opportunity. 

Mr. Lowndes rose to speak again ; but a gene¬ 
ral cry of question! question! spohe! spoke! 
ami order! order! prevented the hen. gentleman 
from proceeding. 

Mr. Handle Jaikson spoke to order. He said, 
no man was more sorry than himself to he obliged 

# r W 

the lion, gentleman to order, and no man 
w r as more disposed to give him credit for the 
high and houonorable motives of his conduct: 
but the lion, gentleman would recollect, that this 
question was to be determined consistently with 
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the interests of good order and relevant matter* 
If the hon. Proprietor, therefore, should think 
proper to give any information consistent with 
the question before the Court, that information 
would come from him with propriety ; but he ap¬ 
prehended the information he was now about to 
communicate was wholly inconsistent and uncon¬ 
nected with the question before the Court: he 
might be deceived, but that was his opinion. 

Whilst he was up, he was induced to postpone, 
for a few moments, the decision of the question 
by two or three observations. There seemed to 
be a very general sense of the propriety of alter¬ 
ing some part of the motion. It seemed to be 
the wish of some gentlemen, that the word 
respective/// should be 1 ft out. He had no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that he had a very strong motive 
for introducing that word into the motion, and 
his motive was that, on a momentous occasion 
like the present, nothing should be left to uncer¬ 
tainty : and however the precedent or practice of 
this Court might be violated, as was suggested by 
his hon. friend (Mr. Robert Grant), that v illation 
was justified on the ground of necessity; he 
therefore still persuaded himself that he should 
be able to induce the Court to retain that word. 

He could not help remarking, as rather extra¬ 
ordinary, the observation of hit learned friend. 
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Mr. Robert Grant, in the early part of his speech 
to the Court. He understood him to say, “ that 
“ he had heard many enlightened men declare 
** their opinion to be that this bill ought to be re- 
“ jected. He had also heard as many enlightened 
“ men say that they thought it ought to bp ac- 
“ cepted.”—He (Mr. Jackson) would put it to 
the common sense of his bon. and learned friend 
and to the common sense of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors,whether they ought to suffer the opinions 
of any enlightened men out of doors to'weigh 
with the Court in their decision, so long as they 
could get the opinion, and the information of those 
honourable persons, behind the bar, who had 
spent whole d ys and nights in becoming masters 
of the question. To (hat opinion, and to that in¬ 
formation, the Court, consistently with their own 
dignity, ought exclusively to look in t he decision 
of the main question at issue. Another'lion, 
gentleman (Mr. Villiers) also expressed a wish, 
that that word should be left out; and he gave a 
reason for leaving it out,which was the ver y reason, 
in his'(Mr. J's) opinion, why it should be retained. 
The hon. gentleman had said that he could not 
approve of the motion calling on the D rectors to 
give their opinion seriatim , although, with all the 
evidence tiiat could possibly be had, he had. not 
yet been enabled to come to a just determination 
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upon a subject so peculiarly interesting and im¬ 
portant. If iliei'-ou. gentleman had not left the 
Court, he* (Mr ,1.) would have put to him a rea¬ 
son why he thought it better the seriatim opinion 
of the Court should be given, than the general de¬ 
claration ol their sentiment by a vote. But his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hubert Grant) stated, tlmt his objec¬ 
tion to the word was, that it was in violation of all 
former precedent and practice; and that in the 
absence of precedent and recognised practice, this 
motion, so worded, ought not to be carried. He 
(Mr. Jj was not disposed to enter into a consider¬ 
ation of former pweticc and precedent on the 
present occasion. He was satisfied, however, 
that according to former practice, it was usual for 
the Court of Proprietors to call for the opinion of 
the Court of Directors upon any subject whereon 
that opinion was thought requisite; and he was 
satisfied that the extreme difficulty and import¬ 
ance of their present situation, justified the man¬ 
ner and form of the resolution proposed. He bad 
no wish to violate a former practice, or to intro¬ 
duce a new one, without extremely good reasons. 
What then induced him to express a wish in his 
motion, that the seriatim opinion of the Court of 
Directors should be delivered to the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors? Why, nothing but the peculiar character 
of their present situation called upon, as they 
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were to decide a most momentuous question, as it 
concerned their own particular interests. It was 
because, at this moment, that question was trem¬ 
bling in the balance; and if tnis question could 
not be decided upon the evidence so fully gone 
into,—and if the Court of Propi it tors were unable 
to come to a just opinion upr a a question which 
his lion friend (Mr. K. (bant- described to be 
one upon which their very existence depended, 
and upon which their fate was suspended (for, he 
said, it vi^as existence or non-existence', surely he 
(Mr. J.) was justified in the proceeding he bad 
suggested. The importance and necessity of the 
case, he did hope, would sufficiently authorise 
this new proceeding (if new proceeding it could 
be called) ; but, for bis own part, be did not 
conceive that the honourable Directors could have 
any objection to this mode of communicating 
their sentiments, when they considered the vast 
importance of the question, and how many in¬ 
terests were at stake. The principle ot the thing 
was strongly supported by its analogy to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Lords. In that house 
it was no uncommon thing for the Judges of the 
land, who were, in truth, the constitutional ad¬ 
visers of the House of Peers, .not only to giv§ 
their opinions generally, but to give their ©pi uion$ 
seriatim ; and so also the Judges delivered, tbeif 
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opinions from the bench of justice. Now* this 
being a measure of such peculiar importance, he 
should trust, the Court of Directors would be 
willing, on the present occasion, to imitate that 
practice, by delivering their opinions seriatim to 
the Proprietors. lie was bound to say, that 
feeling all the important advantages this Com¬ 
pany would derive from that mode of giving their 
opinion, he was most anxious to obtain it in 
that form : but, at the same time, if it would 
be' any accommodation to the Court of 
Directors individually, or if they felt any 
delicacy upon the subject, lie would, though 
with some unwillingness, take out the ob¬ 
jectionable word. Now, he desired the Court 
of Proprietors to see what the mischief would be 
if they could not get the seriatim opinions of their 
representative body. Suppose the Court of Di¬ 
rectors only adopted the cold and common mode 
of proceeding, they might by resolution, carried 
only by majority of one individual, express their 
opinion. They would then read that resolution 
simply as it appeared upon paper; but the Pro¬ 
prietors would be deprived of all that knowledge, 
—that sound reasoning—that convincing argu¬ 
ment—and eloquent display of talent, which 
produced that majority of one : whilst, on the 
other hand, the minority, feeling it as a point of 
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delicacy (however the practice of the Court might 
justify them), would not come forward to this 
Court to declare their opinions individually, they 
having declared them before in their own Court. 
Now, according to this mode of acting, suppose 
thirteen of »the Directors should come to one 
opinion, and eleven to another, there would be 
only a majority of one to support the opinion of 
those thirteen on a question so highly interesting 
to the whole Company. From a principle of de¬ 
licacy, the Proprietors would be shut out from the 
advantage of having the opinion of the other 
eleven, whatever it might he. This was not, in 
his opinion, the time to pay compliments: but 
the minority of eleven would, according to this 
practice, be obliged to maintain silence, in defer¬ 
ence and in compliment to the majority of one. 
It was unnecessary for him to point out the in¬ 
convenience of this mode of proceeding on the 
present occasion. What knowledge and what 
information—what new lights and what new 
suggestions,would not the Proprietors be deprived 
of, by the complimentary silence of those eleven 
gentlemen ! The interests of the Proprietors were 
deeply affected in the course of this very pj act ice. 
There were a thousand reasons why the Company 
should be favoured with the opinions of the mi¬ 
nority. Much good might be done to the general 

2 M 2 
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cause, and much advantage derived to particular 
interests from such a deviation from practice. 
Could any body imagine a greater misfortune at 
the present moment, than that the minority would 
he induced to withhold their op n ions from the 
Proprietors throu.;h this feeling of false delicacy ? 
He knew, however, that those eleven Directors, 
much as they might regret the majority against 
them, must give way to wiiat they would then 
deem the public good, and the advantage of the 
whole body : hut would any one say, that the 
Proprietors wonM not derive great satisfaction 
and great influent e with persons that lie now saw 
in tins Court? 'Ihere were many whose opinions 
were as vet undetermined, and who would be in- 
flucncetl eimieiv by the majority or minority of 
the Court of Directors. Many, lie ilimsdf knew, 
there were who reserved their opinions until the 
question should he decided by the majority of the 
Court of Directors. Suppose, then, the division 
should be so close as he had conceived, what in¬ 
fluence would not the minority have upon those 
minds, and what advantage would not the Pro¬ 
prietors derive from an exposition of the reasons 
that influenced the votes of that minority ? This 
was a question confessedly of existence or non- 
existence. This was a question upon which 
depended the fate of millions. The independence 
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of the India Company was at stake; and the 
happiness and prosperity of 0*,,000,000 of people 
was to stand upon the question of aye or no ! 

Upon a question, then fore, of this magnitude, 
' was it too niueh to request (for the resolution was 
couched in no other terms) the seriatim opinion 
of those to w horn the Piwprietors looked tip with 
so much confidence for advice and assistance in 
their deliberations. The object of his motion 
was simply to request that the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors might be favoured with the parole de¬ 
livery of those sentiments individually. Surely 
-—surely there could be no impropriety— no in¬ 
delicacy—in expressing in these respectful words, 
a desire, an earnest desire, that every one of the 
‘Directors might detail their opinions, in order 
that the Court of Proprietors might not only 
know the general sense of that honourable body, 
hut what the motives were of their majority and 
minority in d.Hiring from each other on thi* 
important question. lie confessed it appeared to 
him that it was of the very last importance that 
the motion he had the honour to propose should 
be adopted without any alteration. Was it too 
much, he would ask, under circumstances so 
eventful, to require that their constituents should 
be possessed of their opinions ? To him it ap¬ 
peared a perfectly reasonable request; and he 
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trusted they would be pleased to concur m that 
requisition, upon an assurance that nothing but 
the most pressing necessity would induce the 
Court to express such desire. It would be with 
the utmost reluctance that he could bring him¬ 
self to propose a request which might be in vio¬ 
lation of established practice, or disagreeable to 
the feelings of the Court of Directors. If he 
had done this on the present occasion, lie ccr- 
tainly would recede from his motion: but he 
owned that, according to his views of the sub¬ 
ject, no violence was done to accustomed prac¬ 
tice; nor, in his op nion, was there any thing, 
cither in the matter or manner of the motion, 
which could be unpleasant to the feelings of the 
Court of IV rector*. Therefore he could not, 
without unue cogent reasons. than had been hi- 
thcito uig-'d, consent to vary the proposition. 

lie had only one word more to sav, and that 
was with a rt'pcct to a misripii notation made 
by his lion, fiend (Mr. Grant) of what lie had 
said. That Lon. gentleman had charged him 
with having gone into a general view of what the 
advantages were which the Company were likely 
to <1< me from a free trad 1 to the coast of Africa, 
the South Seas, and Ann 1 tea, when the simple 
question was, the exhtuve or nan-existence of 
the Company. He denied the truth of that ac-, 
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fttsatiou. All that lie said was, that in case the 
Company chose to guard themselves from being 
entrapt into that base subserviency which they 
would be guilty of in the present occasion, if, 
instead of making a staunch and manly struggle 
for their claims, they were to compromise their 
interests from motives of complacency towards 
those with whom they had to deal; all he said 
was, that if they did make that resistance, they 
would not he in the situation of persons pushed 
out of doors without the means of turning ore 
way or the other for the means of support and 
protection. All he said was, that if they found 
it necessary to reject the terms proposed, they 
might trade as Merchants, if not as Sovereigns, 
with more success than they had dune before. 
It was morally impossible that bis lion, friend 
should call upon people to shew that no advan¬ 
tage would arise to the Company from the con¬ 
tinuance of the trade to India, notwithstanding 
that trade was open to the Out-ports, because 
the Company had not been able of late years to 
turn that ttade to advantage. He was* not quite 
clear in his recollection that he particularly al¬ 
luded to, or took the idea from, Lord Grenville, 
when he talked of the advantages likely to be 
derived from the trade to South America and the 
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South Seas : but certainly the course of political 
events within the last three or four years amply 
justified the idea, that in case the Company 
should be reduced to the extremity he alluded 
to, they wou!<jl be enabled to participate in such 
advantages. This was an opinion which many 
able and soiled politicians strongly entertained, 
All that lie contended was, that the Company 
would he on equal terms with their follow-sub¬ 
jects, and that, as a trading company, they 
would be likely to derive more than commou 
interest for their money. All that he contended 
was, that in all events, if the East-Iudia Com¬ 
pany were deprived of their political power, they 
would not be destitute of the means of main¬ 
taining themselves with independence, respecta¬ 
bility, and profit: and.he would take upon him¬ 
self to say, that if the Company were in that 
situation, they would derive more advantage 
than they ever yet contemplated during the 
whole of their commercial career. It was for 
others to shew that there was not any thing 
to suppott the proposition he contended for; and 
then reduce the Company to a state of despera¬ 
tion. He would say confidently, that if they 
were to refuse this bill upon the principle for 
which he contended, their commercial charac- 
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ter, as a company, would enable them, in a short 
time, to arrive at a more prosperous state of trade 
than they ever yet were, in the most auspicious 
period of their history. But simply viewing it 
as a political question, he agreed with the argu¬ 
ment of his learned friend ; and that, certainly, 
in the choice of difficulties, he would be disposed 
to give that alternative (be preference whereby 
the political power of the Company would be 
secured. .But he would submit, that no terms, 
short of actual extinction, could prevent*the 
Company from carrying on a trade to India and 
elsewhere, with advantage and increased pros¬ 
perity to themselves: and, in order to do this, 
they must be first deprived of all their ships and 
all their well-earned connexions in the Eastern 
world. 

After having thus explained the nature of his 
motion, arid the sort of alternative he thought 
the Company would have, as their last resort, 
all that he desired of the Directors was. that they 
would tell the Court of Proprietors, respectively 
and seriatim, whether or not they would advise 
them to accept such a hill as that now proposed, 
and whether they thought it would he consistent 
with the security of their capital, consistent with 
their advantage, and consistent with tire general* 
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interests of the East-India Company and of the 

These were the three propositions they were 
to reply to: and he would sit down, earnestly 
intreating that the answers to those propositions 
might be delivered respectively and seriatim by 
those who might be pleased to favour the Court 
with their sentiments. 

Mr. Grant said, ho could consider what had 
passed amongst the Proprietors this day, as little 
more than matter of conversation ; because, from 
the imperfect state of the Bill, it could not be 
considered as fairly brought under their consi¬ 
deration, in a way that they could come to any 
thing like a resolution upon it. Therefore he 
did not rise for the purpose of offering any thing 
upon the subject of the general question : and lie 
declared that he should not have presented him¬ 
self to the notice ofthc Pr oprictors at all, but for 
one observation made in the motion of his ho¬ 
nourable and learned friend. 

He trusted it was sufficiently known to the 
members of this Court, that he was not himself 
'very backward in delivering his sentiments upon 
any subject before them. He had not been so 
in any part of this business, nor did he mean to 
be'so whilst the business was going on. Now, 
whether it ought to be matter of resolution or no, 
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to ask the individual opinions of the Court of 
Directors, he was not prepared to discuss ; but, 
as far as his own inclination went, he would 
apprize the Court, that he certainly should have 
occasion to trouble the Proprietors with his opi¬ 
nion upon this subject. But having stated thus 
far, he could not but express his own feelings 
(and he believed the feelings of some other 
members,) of surprise at the import of the mo¬ 
tion. He-confessed it was not very pleasant to 
the feelings of the Court of Directors to have it 
assumed, as this resolution certainly did assume, 
that without a requisition of this sort, the opi¬ 
nion of the Court of Directors could not be 
elicited from them, individually. Now that 
was a conclusion he could not sanction with 
his approbation, because he was persuaded that 
the slightest or the most trifling intimation of a 
wish from the Court of Proprietors upon this 
subject, would have been sufficient to call up 
every individual of the Directory. 

Mr. Handle Jachson. I am willing to with¬ 
draw that word. 

Mr. Grant resumed. He was convinced that 
any of the Directors would, under those circunu 
stances, chearfully deliver his individual opinion, 
without a requisition of that sort, which; he 
could not help thinking, did imply a reluctance 
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the part of the Court cf Directors to satisfy - 
the wishes of the Proprietors,. of their own 
accord. Any thing short of this demand would 
have had the desired effect, without the forma¬ 
lity thought necessary by the lion, gentleman, 
lie did presume to think that the conduct of the 
Court of Directors, during the whole of these 
proceedings, could not justly have excited 
any suspicion of this nature: and really he 
thought that the Proprietors, without doing 
violence to their onn confidence, might have left 
this matter to the discretion of the Directory. He 
was not, however, now to be supposed as ex¬ 
pressing the opinions of the Court of Directors, 
generally: he was simply expressing his own 
feelings of the course adopted by his hon. friend, 
in calling upon them* to do that which their own 
dispositions would have prompted. 

Mr. Jackson said, the word uas “ requested 

Mr. Grant having said thus much, he could 
only fur.her add, that however he might differ 
in some of the collateral subjects his learned 
friend had introduced into this question, and 
into which he (Mr. Grant) did not mean to 
enter at present, it would be his wish to give 
such an opinion upon this subject, as would be 
consistent with a lull sense of that duty which 
lie owed to the Proprietors, to the public, and to 
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himself; and in doing that, he should certainly 
not feel himself bound to yield to the impres¬ 
sions or to tiie influence of-particular classes of 
men. One line, alone, should direct his con¬ 
duct ; namely, that which was for the benefit 
and interest of the Proprietors, for themselves as 
Directors, and for the East-lndia Company.—> 
{Hear ! hear!) 

Mr. Elchins tone said, he should not go into 
the subject before the Court; but he simply rose 
to state, that the opinion, as ‘given by the lion. 
Director who had just spoken, was not the 
opinion of the Court of the Directors: and that, 
for his own part, lie could have no objection to 
the motion as it stood. Whether it remained 
or did not remain as it was, there was no gen¬ 
tleman behind that bar who w r ould not have 
given his-.opinion freely; but as the motion had 
been made, and seemed to mect'sdth the concur¬ 
rence of the Court of Proprietors, he should be 
very sorrv it could be supposed that from any 
deire of the Court of Directors the word alluded 
to should be left out. 

Mr. Grant begged to say, that fie had express¬ 
ly guarded himself, in terms, from the supposi¬ 
tion that he spoke the sense of the Court of 
Directors. Ho had professed before, as he pro¬ 
fessed now, to give only his own individual 
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opinion. No man who had attended to him, 
could conceive for a moment, that he professed, 
to speak the sentiments of the Directory. He 
had stated, in as strong language as he possibly 
could, that he was only speaking his own 
opinion; and now he begged to state that the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, had no right to 
say that the opinion he had just given, lmnself, 
was the opinion of the Court of Directors. So 
far from it, that the opinion of the Court of 
Directors had not been asked, nor had it been 
given. 

Mr. Pattison thought that what had been said 
by the hon. Directors who had just spoken, had 
been better let alone ; for though the Directors 
were desired to deliver their opinions seriatim, 
by a resolution of the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man, and though that resolution had been 
seconded, still the hon. and learned gentleman 
intimated very candidly, several times, that he 
was disposed to waive it as far as he could, at 
the same time that he expressed his own distinct 
wish that it should be adhered to. For his own 
part, he felt himself unable to understand, upon 
what principle the Court of Directors could 
object to their being heard by this mode of ap¬ 
plication. He thought it was rather a mark of 
confidence in the Directory on the part of the 
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Proprietors. Ho certainly felt, as an individual, 
that it was a proof of their confidence.-— (Hear! 
fear !)—Whilst it was the general sentiment of 
the Court, apd whilst it, was the real expression 
and opinion on the other side of the bar, that they 
wished to hear the distinct and deliberate opi¬ 
nions of each of the Directors, individually, he 
could not but think that it was an unequivocal 
proof of the good opinion and confidence of the 
Proprietary in the discretion and wisdom of that 
Court, ot which he had the honour of being a 
Member.— (Hear! hear !)—And he begged to 
return thanks, as an individual of that Court, to 
the honourable and learned gentleman for the 
motion he had made, and for the manner in 
which it was expressed: though he was convinced, 
at the same time, that the Court of Directors, as 
lie himself did, would have to deliver their opi¬ 
nions without an absolute requisition. 

The Chairman (Mr. R. Thornton ) requested 
he might be indulged in retaining his opinion for 
the present, both on the subject before them, 
and on the bill, and for the best possible reason ; 
because he could not have formed an opinion 
sufficiently decisive ; and he rather thought it 
was his duty to pause than to precipitate, in this 
state of the bill. With regard to any decision 
that the Court of Directors might have come to 
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upon the subject immediately under considers* 
tion, he had only to say, that it was impossible 
they could have come to such a precise decision 
as might be proper to be delivered in so formal a 
manner as this particular proposition required, for 
they could not be prepared to give their opinion 
seriatim on the impulse of a moment: and it did 
not enter into their calculation, that a measure 
of this kind would be proposed. Placed in the 
situation in which he had the: honour to address 
them, at the same time that he felt himself 
bound to say this, he felt himself equally hound 
to reserve his opinion until the matui ity of the 
.system proposed by his Majesty's Ministers 
should allow him to form, to neigh, to determine, 
and to fix it. 

Mr. ITonarth said, lie had now no motive to 
rise, except to exculpate himself from the idea 
of intending to cast any imputation upon the 
conduct of the Court of Directors. He could 
have no such intension in seconding the motion 
of his honourable and learned friend. He sup¬ 
ported that motion upon this groun 1, namely, 
that- he took it to be consistent with all the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court. This was -the expedient 
the Proprietors fell upon in order that they might 
judge what they had to do on this great ques- 
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tion: and if tie (Mr. Hovvarth) had even known 
before, what had just now passed, it would have 
only convinced him the more of the necessity 
that the minds of the Court of Director* should 
be opened to the Proprietors, as fully as possible, 
upon this subject. Whether they gave their opi¬ 
nions seriatim or not, he would not now discuss, 
but that the Proprietors should be apprized of 
all that knowledge which the Court of Directors 
had a right to communicate to them, to enable 
them to come to a sound judgment, there was 
very little doubt: and he did say that it was 
their duty to communicate it. But if there was 
any thing that conld induce him to continue in 
this desire more tenaciously than before, it was 
what had fallen within the last few minutes from, 
the honourable Directors. He hoped that, as 
Directors, they would give their opinions fully 
and distinctly to the Court, and not dispose of 
the question amongst themselves, in a way in 
which the Court would know nothing of the ar¬ 
guments, or the reasons, upon which their deci¬ 
sion was founded. It was not the decision of 
the balloting box, by which ordinary questions 
were decided, that would answer the purpose 
of the Proprietors. .Their object was to hear 
deafly and distinctly the situation in which 
the Directors stood, and the reasons which in- 

2 O 
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fiuenced their conduct. There was nothing, in 
his opinion, disrespectful or disorderly in the 
Court of Proprietors insisting upon those opi¬ 
nions being delivered in detail; and he confi¬ 
dently hoped that the Directory would not 
hesitate in complying with the spirit, if not the 
words, of the motion. 

Mr. Hume said, that having been the first to 
express his objections to the impropriety of this 
motion, which he did from a sense of delicacy to 
the Court of Directors, yet in consequence of 
what had fallen from the hon. member within 
the bar (Mr. Paltison), he did feel himself note 
called upon imperiously to support the motion 
of the honourable and learned gentleman. It 
was now his opinion, that the word he had first 
objected to had become necessary, under the 
present circumstances ; and he had no hesitation 
in declaring that it was highly requisite that the 
opinions of the members of the Court of Direc¬ 
tory should be given distinctly and individually, 
because the very publicity of the opinions of the 
Court of Directors was essentially necessary to 
the complete understanding of the subject. It 
was not sufficient, in his opinion, simply to com¬ 
municate, by way of resolution, the result of their 
deliberations, upon paper, but to detail them 
fully through tlu medium of oral communica- 
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tion. He therefore should support the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. Lowndes rose (amidst a general cry of 
Question! Question!). He said that he did not 
much admire the proposition for withdrawing 
the motion of his hon. and learned friend, on 
this ground: namely, that it would give great 
strength to die cause in which they were en- 
gaged, and would impress the public with a 
lively idea of the harmony and good under¬ 
standing that subsisted between the Directors 
and the Proprietors. If this motion was con¬ 
curred in, the Directors and Proprietors would 
then be like “ the bundle of rods” tied up to¬ 
gether, which no strength on earth could break 
asunder. The opinions of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors were of the highest importance to the deli¬ 
berations of the Proprietors; and fully per¬ 
suaded of this, he should cordially support his 
hon. and learned friend’s motion; and he sin¬ 
cerely hoped it would be carried with the unani¬ 
mous concurrence of the whole court. 

Mr. Elphinstone thought his hon. and learned 
friend appeared to be a little mistaken, if lie 
thought there was any variation in the opinion of 
the Court of Directors respecting the great 
question itself. T he fact was, the only allusion 
that he (Mr. ISlphinstone) made, was entirely re- 

2 0 2 
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specting the motion immediately before the 
Court; and tiie way that such allusion arose was 
in consequence of the observation of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Grant) in deprecation of the motion. 
Whether his hon. friend intended to deliver his 
opinion in the wav suggested would, of courses, 
be matter for his own immediate consideration'} 
but he (Mr. Elphitwlone) begged it to be un¬ 
derstood that he, for one, did not dissent from 
the motion. 

Mr. Grant wished to explain. The Court 
seemed to conceive that he had been arguing 
against the Court of Directors giving their opi¬ 
nion seriatim. The fact was—his argument only 
went to the length of saying, that a requisition 
in writing to the Directors was unnecessary: 
but tins be beggvd to state, as he had stated in 
the first instance, that it occurred to him to be 
luees-ury and proper that the Proprietors should 
be apprised of the sense of the Court of Directors. 
After having said that, in the beginning, he 
had only now to a-sure the Court that his opi¬ 
nion would be given in considerable length, at 
the proper season ; and here lie would leave the 
matter. 

Mr. Jackson said, that finding the sentiments 
of the Court to be pretty generally favourable 
to his motion, he should persevere in his reso-: 
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lution, as it now stood. But if the Court 
thought proper to reject any part of it, that 
might be thought unnecessary or improper, he 
would be happy to coticur in that rejection. The 
fact was, it did not call upon the Directors in 
writing, to give their opinions : and so far from 
its being a requisition in terms of offence or com¬ 
mand, it was as respectful a request as he could, 
with consistency, have made. (Hear ! hear! 
hear!) ■ 

The question was then put, and upon the shew 
of hands, the Chairman declared the resolution 
to be carried in the affirmative, there being only 
one dissentient vote. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, the Bill, 
as it stood, was read short pro formd, as it had 
already been printed and laid before the Proprie¬ 
tors. 

Adjourned. 
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No. I. 

Copy of a Letter from, Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart, 
to Mr. Assistant Secretary Cobb. 

Sir, Milton Bryant, 2lsl May IS 13. 

I have had the honour to receive your letter 
of the 19th instant, conveying, by desire of the Court 
of Directors, the unanimous resolution of the General 
Court of Proprietors of the 24th of March last, recom¬ 
mending to the Court of Directors to request my aid 
and assistance, during the remainder of the negotia¬ 
tion with His Majesty’s Ministers for the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter. 

1 beg, Sir, that you will present to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors my best thanks for the terms in which they have 
been pleased to communicate a resolution, doubtless 
highly gialifying to me, and which has added much to 
the obligations 1 owed to the respectable body of East 
India Proprietors, for a long course of indulgence, 
kindness, and confidence, previously to the new and 
flattering testimony of their favourable opinion. • Sin¬ 
cerely lamenting, as I do, the inadequacy of my abi¬ 
lities to render any essential service to the Company in 
this arduous crisis of their affairs, I request you will 
acquaint the. Court, that I shall consider it my indis¬ 
pensable duty, zealously to assist their endeavours to 
procure a renewal of the Charter, on such terms as may 
promise to secure the prosperity of the Company; these, 
in my apprehension, being the only terms on which 
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the arrangement, when concluded, is hltcly to prove 
advantageous to the interests of the empire at home 
and in India. 

I have the honour to be. 

With much esteem, Sjir, 

Your very obedient bumble servant, 

(Signed) Hugh Inglt». 

James Cobb, F.sq. 

Assistant Secretary. 


No. II. 

Copy of a Letter from the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Liverpool. 

My Lord, East-India House, V\th May, IS 13. 

In obedience to the orders of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, wc have the honour of submitting to your 
Lordship, as being, at the bead of His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, this letter, containing the Court’s sentiments 
in the present momentous crisis of the East-India Com¬ 
pany’s affairs. 

The consideration of the Resolutions sometime since 
submitted to the House of Commons for the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter is now announced to be fixed 
for Monday the 31st instant. 

The third of those Resolutions hears, that the trade 
between this country and India, which has, for 
ipore than two centuries, been confined to the port of 
London, shall, as to exports, be open to all the ports 
of the United Kingdom, and as to imports, to all the 
ports which shall be declared fit and safe for their re¬ 
ception. 
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We have stated, in our correspondence with the 
President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Adairs of India, the ruinous consequences that would 
be produced by this great innovation. The course of 
evidence since adduced before the House of Commons, 
and through;the protracted enquiries of the opponents 
of the Company only just closed, has abundantly con¬ 
firmed our sentiments, by shewing : 

That a large influx of Europeans into our In¬ 
dian territories (an influx which will unavoidably 
follow the permission of an open and general 
trade) must prove dangerous to the peace and se¬ 
curity of those invaluable possessions, now so 
highly improved under the Company’s admini- 
stratidn. 

That, at the same time, after an intercourse of 
three centuries between Europe and India, there is 
not the leasl prospect, or rational hope, of induc¬ 
ing the vast mass of the Indian population to use 
our manufactures, as the merchants of this country- 
had fondly imagined, and as must be pre-supposed, 
in order to any considerable or steady extenlion of 
the import trade from India. 

That the limited demand among some of the na¬ 
tives, particularly those connected with Europeans, 
for a few articles of British production, as well as 
the demand for European consumption in India, is 
superabundantly supplied by the present channels 
of trade with India, at very low rates ; and that, if 
the natives could be inspired with a taste for our 
manufactures, they would be plentifully furnished, 
by European artisans settled there, and their native 
assistants. 

That ail the shores, gulphs, and islands iff the 
Indian seas have been explored by British resi¬ 
dents in India, and that an active trade is now 
carried on from the British settlements there to 
all those regions, in articles, Indian and Euro¬ 
pean, as far as demand for them can be found *, 
avid from those regions, in every commodity for 
2 P 
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which a vent can be discovered in India or Eif* 
rope. 

That, with respect to the trade between Great 
Britain and China, not only would the loss of that 
trade be imminent hazarded by laying it open, 
as the merchants also desired, but that, by ad¬ 
mitting an unlimited intercourse between this 
country and the islands in the China Seas, the 
smuggling of the valuable article of tea into the 
ports of the United Kingdom, would unavoidably 
follow, to an extent which could not fail to reduce, 
not merely the public revenue, but that commer¬ 
cial profit which, by supplying the Company 
with a dividend on their capitul stock, enables 
them to perform their political functions. 

That, by opening the import trade of India to 
the Out-ports, however,little beneficial this privi¬ 
lege would eventually prove to those ports, the sys¬ 
tem of the Company’s public sales would be broken 
down; a system on which the regularity, order, 
and advantage of their import commerce depend, 
and which has materially contributed to improve 
the commercial intercourse between this country 
and foreign Europe. And in regard to the trade 
of foreigners, particularly Americans, with India, 
in w hich the latter were highly privileged by Ilis 
Majesty’s Government, and of which so much has 
been erroneously said, the truth often before 
stated has been confirmed, that the extension of 
this trade was owing to the belligerent state of 
Great Britain, and the neutral character of North 
America; that the trade which the citizens of 
it 'carried on, the subjects of this country, 
during the course of the present peculiar war, 
could not have enjoyed ; and that, on a return of 
peace, the greater part of that trade must revert 
to Britain. 

Thus, my Lord, the great mass of most valuable 
and important evidence which has been brought before 
the. House of Commons, completely establishes the 
propriety and policy of continuing the Company in 
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all the efficiency of its functions, political and commer¬ 
cial. Thus, also, the sanguine speculations of the 
merchants and manufactures of this country, (specula¬ 
tions from which they have eagerly expected to find 
new and vast sources of commerce for the nation, as 
well as to improve the old, and upon which they have 
sought to overturn the long established system of the 
Company, and all its extensive commercial relations) 
are found to be groundless and visionary, as the other 
allegations advanced in their petitions were before dis¬ 
proved. The agents of the Out-ports ' have not 
attempted to bring forward evidence on their part, in 
support either of the theories or facts advanced by them; 
and it is hence clear, that it is not on this species of 
support they depend for success. 

Since then, iny Lord, the confident expectation of 
new unbounded commercial resources formed the grand 
plea on which the merchants required the abolition of 
the Company’s commercial privileges (privilegesessen¬ 
tially connected, as often shewn, with the important po¬ 
litical functions of theCompanv), and since it is proved 
that those expectations have, in reality, no solid foun¬ 
dation, we take the liberty earnestly to ask, why the 
Company’s system must be broken down, by adopting 
innovations which, instead of being likely to promote, 
can scarcely foil of proving injurious to the national 
interest ? 

But if, after so many years of experience in Indian 
commerce, a new and more ample trial is necessary, a 
very large one, far beyond what has ever yet been open 
to individuals, may be made, without destroying the 
system of the Company ; that is, by admitting, under 
certain restrictions, the ships and goods of all the sub¬ 
jects of the United Kingdom to go from the port of 
London to certain ports in India, and to return to Lon¬ 
don, where their imports shall he sold at the public 
sales of the Coqppany. This experiment we think 
compatible with the preservation of the Company’s 
system; and, my Lord, since the hazards, political 
and commercial, of an entire revolution in the system 
of Indian commerce have been shewn to be great, wa 
2 P 2 
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humbly and earnestly submit to vour Lordship and ta 
jHisMajcnty’s Ministers, whether it will not be, in eveiy 
view, more prudent and salutary to make this expem 
jneut. for some years, and to awaUthe result of it, ini* 
stead of beginning by destroying the existing system, 
without the least assurance of substitution- any thing 
good in its place. 

But if this proposition should not have the good for¬ 
tune to be ^acceptable to Jits Majesty's Ministers, we 
imist then request vour Lordship’s attention to tine 
situation in which the Company would be placed by 
the adoption of the third of the resolutions now before 
th ■ House of Commons. 

The Court have already shewn, thatdbe Com pa ay’s 
dividend, on which their credit, and hence their effi¬ 
ciency to perform their political functions, depend, is 
derived from their China Trad*}, and tiiat the profits of 
this trade will, in the case of an open intercourse with 
India from the Outsorts., be* liable to material diminu¬ 
tion, They have stated, that if they' could he assured 
that such defalcation could be supplied from any other 
Bource, one of their great objections to the proposed 
change Would be removed : We bee, leave, therefore, 
now most respect Hilly to impure, whet tier His Majesty’s 
Ministi i's can suggest the means by which the Com¬ 
pany may procure such a resource, and will he pleased 
to coirmuuicaic their sentiments on tins most important 
poini ? Again, for the usual political payments which 
the Company have to make iu. England ou acioaot of 
the Indian territory, atUiHUiting to near a miihott; for 
the extraordinary demands, amounting to a million and 
ft half a year, henceforth falling upoH the home trea¬ 
sury ; for the payment of the interest or principal of a 
territorial debt, and for the usual exports of goods, 
about two millions more; altogether composing am 
a SS rc K ate of between four and five millions; the Com¬ 
pany must make punctual provision. This can be done 
no way, but by proportionally increasing their invest¬ 
ments from abroad ; and’if their commercial system is-, 
broken dow n, where is the hope, that they can reulize 
the proceeds of imports fyom the East, so as to be able 
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to meet these heavy demands upon them, with the 
punctuality requisite to maintain the credit essential to 
bo great an establishment ? Tins point also, my Lord, 
most important in the consideration of the measures to 
be adopted tor the future system of the Company, we 
most earnestly submit to the attention of His Majesty’s 
Ministers; and resort,to their judgment to inform us, 
how the Com panycanbe provided against the failures and 
disappointments likely to happen under the proposed 
system, in realising the imports of the Company ? The 
idea which lias been suggested, that the Company 
should depend on the bills of individuals drawn from 
India on this country, or on the still more casual re¬ 
source of receiving money here for bills on the trea¬ 
suries in Itidia, is inadmissible, as such a dependence 
would be altogether precarious, vesting on the degree 
in which the Indian trade should be prosecuted, and ott 
the credit and success of individuals. Such a plait 
might, indetd, suit speculators, who would by it be 
enabled to trade on a capital furnished by the Com¬ 
pany, but would be utterly unequal to the regular sup¬ 
ply of the Company's demands, and the maintenance 
of their credit. 

My Lord, we beg you to believe, that in stating 
these points for the consideration of His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, we are actuated by a deep sense of the 
responsibility under which we stand, and by a most 
anxious concern for the great interests which are con¬ 
fided to our care. We entirely disclaim any intention 
or idea of acting from obstinacy or pertinacity, in 
opposition either to government or to popular opinion. 
We are influenced by an honest conviction of the truth 
and importance of the objections, those especially 
which we here urge to the opening of the Out-ports, 
and bv a deep apprehension that the Company would 
not be enabled to go on under the proposed sj’stem, but 
that, in a few years, its resources would, by the opera¬ 
tion of that system, be so impaired, as to lead to the 
supercession of the Company altogether; an issue 
which, though avowedly desired by some, we depre- 
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catc as fatal to the public interests of India and Britain, 
and to the interests of innumerable individuals. 

Men in our situation may, in the opinion of some, 
be likely to act, in such a crisis as the present, from a 
wish to cling to their places aud their patronage. This 
is a motive we equally disclaim • and, indeed, the line 
of conduct we have pursued through the whole of the 
negotiation for the renewal bf the Charter, and to 
which we still adhere, may free us from such a suspi¬ 
cion. Certainly we cannot hear with indifference of 
those violent schemes of innovation, respecting the 
great interests with which we stand connected, and of 
the possibility of a new order of things which should 
entirely separate us from those interests; but we hope 
to possess, in any event, the consolation of having 
maintained those opinions, and followed that conduct, 
which have been prescribed by our own conviction and 
the upright discharge of the trust reposed in us. 

We have the honour to be, My Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed ) Robert Thornton, 

W. F. Flphinstone. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, 

First Lord of His Majesty’s Treasury, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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No. III. 

Memorandum, of a Conversation between ike 
Lords Liverpool, Buckinghamshire, and 
Castlereagh, and a Deputation of the Court 
of Directors, consisting of the Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, Sir Hugh Incus, Mr. 
Mills, and Mr. Grant, on Thursday , 10 ih 
June, 1813. 

The Chairman opened the conversation by observ¬ 
ing that the time was approaching, in which the Court 
of Directors must meet their Constituents on the sub¬ 
ject of the important measures now depending in Par¬ 
liament, respecting the Charter: that, to enable them 
the better to do this, there were some very material 
points, on which it was desirable that they should have 
a clear understanding with His Majesty’s Ministers; 
particularly the question respecting the realization of 
funds in this country to meet the increased demands 
payable here on account of the Indian territory, and 
the security of the dividend, in case the profits of the 
China trade should, from the effects of smuggling, be 
greatly impaired. 

With regard to the first head, Ministers dwelt upon 
the necessity of allowing a fair experiment to be made 
by the private merchants, and not using the power of 
the Company to cramp the efforts of individuals, and 
particularly not to carry on a losing trade for the pur¬ 
pose of remittance. 

To this it was answered, that the Company ought to 
be allowed to use their own resources in their own 
way; that, in doing this, they ccukl not be stated, 
with any justice, to cramp the trade of individuals, a 
trade which they never had ; and that it would be hard 
to require them to furnish any part of their funds, in 
order to serve as a capital for those individuals, winch 
also wa> not requisite in order to a fair experiment. 
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His Majesty’s Ministers replied, that it was not in¬ 
tended to tie the Company down to any particular 
mode of remittance to meet the territorial demands 
here ; but that it would be hotter for the country and 
themselves, that they should limit their Indian trade. 

To this the Deputation did not assent; and a question 
arose about the profits on the Company^ Indian trade, 
and the funds by which it had been carried on: pn 
which subject the Deputation maintained, in opposi¬ 
tion to Lord Castlercagh, the arguments already used 
by the Court. But it was thought unnecessary to go 
at large into the question ; and, in conclusion, Minis¬ 
ters declared, that if the Company, without any fault 
of their’s, were brought into difficulty by the demands 
here on account of the territory, the Government 
would certainly feel it proper, under such circum¬ 
stances, to recommend to Parliament to assist the 
Company to the extent of their resources available in 
Lidia. 

With regard to the dividend, Ministers said, that 
the surplus Indian revenue was applicable to it, as 
well as the commercial profits, and that they did not ap¬ 
prehend much injury from smuggling ; but if any 
difficult}' should occur, in this respect, it would be 
time enough to interfere when the difficulty oc¬ 
curred. i 

It was suggested to. His Majesty’s Ministers, that 
certain staple articles of Indian produce should be left 
wholly to the Company, as piece goods, raw silk, and 
indigo, and that all raw materials should be left to the 
private merchants: but this was opposed, as not afford¬ 
ing the fair experiment intended; and it was urged, 
that it would be for the interest of the Company, in 
the eye of the public and the Parliament, that they 
should fairly lend themselves to this trial. It was as¬ 
serted, on the other side, that undoubtedly, if the 
Company were to act under a new Charter, they would 
fairly come up to the intention of the Legislature ; 
but that, on the other hand, they must not suffer from 
tbe suspicions or misrepresentations which might arise 
in any quarter; and His Majesty’s Ministeis admitted, 
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that the Company were to be at liberty to import any 
Indian commodities, and to afford supplies to the China 
investment from India; though Ministers also said, as 
matter of opinion, that it would be better for the Coip- 
pany to abridge their Indian trade, or'to confine them¬ 
selves wholly to that of China, which observation, ad¬ 
vanced only incidentally, was combated by the other 
side. 

Ministers, on the whole, professed a real desire to 
Uphold the Company on the proposed system, and that 
it was their intention to do their utmost to carry the 
Charter for the term of twenty years; but stated the 
difficulty of accomplishing this object, especially if it 
were supposed that the Company did not mean to give 
the experiment intended, a fair trial. 


No. IY. 

Resolutions (communicated by the Honorable 
the House of Commons to the Right Hon. the 
H ouse of Lords at a Conference) respecting 
the Affairs of the East India Company. 

Ilcsohccl, That it is expedient that all the privileges, 
authorities, and immunities granted to the United Com¬ 
pany of Merchants trading to the East Indies, by virtue 
of any Act or Acts of Parliament now in force, and all 
rules, regulations and clauses affecting the same, shall 
continue and be in force for a further Term of twenty 
years; except as far as the same may hereinafter be 
modified and repealed. 

Resolved, That the existing Restraints respecting 
the commercial intercourse with China, shall be conti¬ 
nued, and that the exclusive trade in Te^, shall be pre¬ 
served to the said Company during the period aforesaid. 
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Besohed, That subject to the provisions contained iq 
the preceding Resolution, it shall he lawful for any of 
His Majesty’s subjects to export any goods, wares or 
merchandize, which can now, or may hereafter be 
legally exported from any port in the United Kingdom 
to any port within the limits of the Charter of the said 
Company, as hereinafter provided, and that all ships 
navigated according to Law, proceeding from any port 
within the limits of the Company’s Charter, and being 
provided with regular manifests from the last port of 
clearance, shall respectively be permitted to import any 
goods, ‘wares or merchandize, the product and manu¬ 
facture of any countries within the said limits, into any 
ports in the United Kingdom which may be provided 
with warehouses, together with wet docks or .basins, or 
such other securities as shall, in the judgment of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury in Great-Bntain antj 
Ireland respectively, be fit and proper tor the deposit 
and safe custody of all such goods, wares and merchan¬ 
dize, as well as for the collection of all duties payably 
thereon, and shall have been so declared by the Orders 
of His Majesty in Council in Grcat-Briiam, or by the 
Order of the Lord Lieutenant m Council in Ireland: 
Provided always, that copies of all such Orders m 
Council shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
in the Session next ensuing. 

Provided also, that no ship or vessel of less than 350 
Tons, registered measurement, shall be permitted to 
clear odt from any port in- the United Kingdom, for 
any port or place within the limits aforesaid, or be ad¬ 
mitted to entry m any port of the United kingdom, 
from any place within those limits. 

Provided also, That no ship or vessel shall proceed 
to any place within the limits of the Company’s ( barter, 
without a licence to be granted for that purpose ; and 
that no ship or vessel clearing out from any port within 
the United Kingdom, shall proceed to any port or place 
yvilhin the limits of the Company’s Charter, and under 
the government of the said Company, except to one of 
their principal settlements of Port William, boj-t 
St, George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’s Islandj 
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and that every ship so proceeding shall be furnished with 
a licence for that purpose from the Court of Directors. 

Provided always, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent any ; hip or vessel from proceed-, 
ing to any place upon the Continent of Asia, between 
the river Indus and the nearest point to Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and not one of the principal Settlements under 
the especial authority of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, but that all applications for licences to 
proceed to any such place shall be made to the Court of 
Directors, who, unless they shall have thought fit to 
grant the same, shall, within fourteen days from the 
date thereof, transmit the same to the Board of Com¬ 
missioners for the Affairs of India, with any represent¬ 
ation which the said Court may think proper to make 
upon the subject of such application 5 and that the said 
Court, if directed so to do by the Commissioners for 
the Allairs of Iudia, shall issue their licence or licences 
accordingly. 

Provided also, That no ship or vessel clearing out* 
from any port within the United Kingdom shall proceed 
to any port or place within the limits of the Charter of 
the said Company, and not being upon the Continent 
of Asia, between the river Indus and the nearest point 
to Prince of Wales’s Island, without a licence Irom the 
Commissioners for the Allairs of India, and that the said 
Commissioners shall, from time to time, make known 
the rules and regulations under which such licences 
shall be granted, and that, in any case of such licence 
being granted, otherwise than under such rules and re¬ 
gulations, the special circumstances under which such 
licence shall have been granted shall be recorded in the 
books of the office of the said Commissioners. 

Provided also. That no ship shall be permitted to 
clear out from any port of the United Kingdom for 
India, unless attested lists in duplicate shall have been 
delivered to the principal Officer of the Customs at the 
port of clearance, specifying the number and descrip¬ 
tion of all persons embarked on board of the said ship, 
and all arms laden therein ;and that all persons proceed¬ 
ing upon such ships shall, upon their arrival in India, 
a q 2 
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be subject to all the existing regulations t>f the local 
governments, and to all other rules and regulations that 
may hereafter be established, with regard to the Euro¬ 
pean subjects of His Majesty, resident in India. 

Provided also, That upon any application made to 
the Court of Directors, by or on behalf of anv person 
desirous of proceeding to India, thcCourt of Directors 
(unless they shall think fit to grant a licence for that 
purpose) shall transmit every such application) within 
the term of one month from the delivery thereof, to the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India; who, if they 
shall see no objection therein, may, and they are hereby 
authorized to direct that such person or persons should, 
at the special charge of him or them, be permitted to 
proceed to India; and that any such person or persons 
so desiring to proceed, shall be furnished with a certi¬ 
ficate by the Court of Directors, according to such 
form as shall be prescribed by the said Commissioners, 
signifying that such person or persons have so proceeded 
with the cognizance and under the sanction of the said 
Court of Directors; and that all such certificates shall 
be considered by the Governments in India as entitling 
such persons, while they shall proper!} - conduct them¬ 
selves, to countenance and protection in their several 
pursuits; subject to ail such provisions and restrictions 
as now are in force, or may hereafter be judged neces¬ 
sary with regard to persons residing in India; provided 
always, that, the said Court shall be at liberty to offer 
such representations to the said Commissioners, respect¬ 
ing persons so applying for permission to reside in India, 
as they may at any time think proper. 

Provided also, That no such ship which shall have 
proceeded as aforesaid, shall be admitted to entry in 
any port of the United Kingdom, without a regular 
manifest, duly certified, according to such regulations 
as may hereafter be enacted. 

Provided also, That no article manufactured of silk, 
hair, or cotton wool, or any mixture thereof, shall be 
entered or taken out of any warehouse, except for ex¬ 
portation, unless the same shall have been brought into 
the Port of London, aud deposited in the warehouses of 
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the said United Company ; and t hat all such articles shall 
by them be. expo-ted to public sale by auction, in order 
to ascertain the duties payable thereupon; and in all 
other Ports, us well as the Port of London, such ar¬ 
ticles, when entered and taken out for exportation, 
shall he charged according to their value, under the re¬ 
gulations legally applicable in other cases to duties pay¬ 
able ad valorem. 

Provided also, That on the return of every slop from 
India, lists of her crew specifying the number and de ¬ 
scription of all persons embarked on board the said ship, 
and all amis laden therein, shall be delivered to an officer 
of the Customs at the first port at which she shall ar¬ 
rive, and shall be by him transmuted to the Court of 
Director.'*, according to and subject to such provisions 
as muv lie made, with a view to the discovery of any 
British subject who may have gone to, or remained in 
India contrary to law. 

Resolved, That as long as the Government of India 
shall be administered under the authority of the said 
Company, according to the provisions, limitations and 
regulations hereafter to beenac'- d, the rents, revenues, 
and profits arising from the. territorial acquisitions in 
India, shall, after defraying the expenses of collecting 
the same, with the several charges and stipulated pay¬ 
ments to which the revenues are subject, be applied 
and disposed of, according to the following order of 
preference:— 

In the first place, in defraying ail the charges ancl 
expenses of raising and maintaining the forces, as well 
European as Native, artillery and marine, on the esta¬ 
blishments in India, and qC maintaining the forts and 
garrisons there, and providing warlike and naval siores: 
Secondly, in the payment of the interest accruing on 
the debts owing, or which may hereafter be incurred 
by the said Company in India: Thirdly, in defraying 
the civil and commercial establishments at the several 
settlements there: Fourthly, that the whole or any part 
of any surplus that may remain of the above described 
rents, revenues, and profits, after providing for the 
several appropriations, and defraying the several 
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charges before mentioned, shall be applied to the pro. 
vision oi the Company’s investment in India, in remit- 
tanccs to China for the provision of investments there, 
or towards the liquidation of debts in India, or such 
othi r purposes as tiiu Court of Directors, with the ap¬ 
probation of the Board of Commissioners, shall from 
time to time direct. 

Provided always, That the appropriation aforesaid 
shall not extend, or be construed to extend, to preju¬ 
dice or a Heat the undoubted Sovereignty of the C»own 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in ; nd over the said territorial acquisitions; nor to pre¬ 
clude the said United Company from the enjoyment of, 
or eta’ui to, anv rights of property they now have, or 
to which they may hereafter be entitled, within the 
territories aforesaid. 

Resolved, That the receipts into the Company’s trea¬ 
sury in England, from the proceeds of the sales of their 
goods, and from the profits arising from private and 
privileged trade, or in any other manner, shall he ap¬ 
plied and disposed of as follows :—First, in payment of 
Bills of Exchange already accepted by the Company, 
as tlie same shall become due: Secondly, tor the cui- 
rent payment of de bts (the principal of the bond debt 
in England always excepted) as well as interest, and the 
fcommereia! charges and expenses of the said Company: 
Thirdly, in payment of a dividend of ten pounds per 
cent on the present, or any future amount of the ca¬ 
pital stock of the said Company; also in the payment 
of a funner dividend of ten shillings per cent, upon 
such capital stock, after the separate fund upon which 
the same was originally charged by the 124th clause of 
the 33d Geo. III. cap. 52, shall have been exhausted; 
the said payments respectively to he made half-yearly : 
fourthly, in the reduction of the principal of the debt 
in India, or of the bond debt at home, as the Court 
of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of 
Commissioners, shall from time to time direct. 

Resolved, That when the principal of the debt bearing 
interest in India shall have been reduced to the sum of 
ten millions of pounds sterling, calculated at the ex- 
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change nf'2s. the Bengal current rupee; 8s. the Madras 
pagoda ; and 2s. 3d. the Bombay rupee; and the bond¬ 
ed debt in England shall have been reduced to the sum 
of three millions of pounds sterling; then dnd thereafter 
the surplus proceeds which shall be found to arise from 
the revenues of India, and the profits upon the trade, 
after providing for the payments aforesaid, shall be ap¬ 
plied to tfie more speedy repayment of the capital of 
any public funds or securities which have been, or may 
be created for the use of the said Company, the charges 
of which have been, or may he directed to be borne oy 
the said Company, in virtue of any Act or Acts of Par¬ 
liament ; and that any further surplus that may arise 
sliail he set. apart ami from time to time paid into the 
receipt of Bis Majesty’s Exchequer, to be applied as 
Parliament shall direct, without any interest to he paid 
to the Company, in respect or for the use thereof; but 
nevertheless to be considered and declared as au effec¬ 
tual security to the said Company, for the capital stock 
of the said Company, and for the dividend of 10| per 
cent, per annum, in respect thereof, not exceeding the 
sum of twelve millions of pounds sterling; and that 
ol the excess of such payments, if any, beyond the said 
amountof twelve millions, one-sixth part shall, tromtmie 
to time, he reserved and retained by the said Company 
for their own use and benefit, and the remaining five- 
sixths snail oe deemed and declared the property of the 
Public, and at the disposal of Parliament. 

Provided also. That if the Company’s debts in India, 
after the same shall have been reduced to £< 0,000,000 
sterling, shall be again increased beyond ti .tr amount, 
or if their bond debt in England, after the same, shall 
have been reduced to £ 3.090,000, shall bo again in¬ 
creased beyond that sum, Uien, and so often as either 
of these cases shall happen, the surplus proceeds shall 
be appropriated to tiie reduction of such new debts re¬ 
spectively, until the debts m India shall be again 
reduced to £ 10,000,000 sterling, and the bond debt in 
England to <£h,000,000 sterling. 

Resolved, That the said Company shall direct and 
erder their books, of account, at their several Presideu- 
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cies and Settlements in India, at their factory in China, 
at the Island of St. Helena, or elsewhere, and also in 
England, to be so kept and arranged, as that the same 
shall contain and exhibit the receipts, disbursements, 
debts and assets, appertaining to, or connected with, 
the territorial, political, and commercial branches of 
their affairs; and that the same shall be made up in such 
manner that the said books shall contain and exhibit the 
accounts of the territorial ami political departments, se¬ 
parately and distinctly from such as appertain to, or are 
connected with, the commercial branch of their affairs ; 
and that the arrangement of accounts, so to be made, 
shall be submitted to the approbation and sanction of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to make provision for 
further limiting the granting of gratuities and pensions 
to officers, civil and military, or increasing the same, 
or creating any nsw establishments at home, in such 
manner as may effectually protect the funds of the said 
Company. 

Resolved , That all vacancies happening in the office of 
Governor General of Fort William in Bengal, or of 
Governor of either of the Company’s Presidencies or 
Settlements of Fort St. George, or Bombay, or of Go¬ 
vernor of the Forts and Garrisons of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, or Bombay, or of Commander in Chief 
of all the Forces in India, or of any provincial Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Forces there, shall continue to 
be filled up and supplied by the Court of Directors of 
the said United Company, subject, nevertheless, to the 
approbation of His Majesty, to be signified in writing 
under His Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by the 
President of the Board of Commissioners lor the Adairs 
of India. 


Resolved, That the number of His Majesty’s troops 
jn India to be in future maintained by the said Company, 
be limited ; and that any augmentation of force exceed¬ 
ing the number so to be limited, shall, unless employed 
at the express requisition of the said Company,be at the 
public charge.. 

Resolved , That it is expedient that the Church Esta- 
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bhshmont in the British territories in the Fast Indies, 
should be placet) linger the superintendence, of a Bishop 
arid three Arc! deacon*; ami that- adequate' provision 
should be made, from the territoiial i twenties of India, 
for then maintenance. 

Jitvn/vcd, Teat it is expedient that the statutes and 
regulations framed, or to be iramed, by the Court of 
Directors, forthogof.d government of the College es- 
tanlished by the Fast India Company, in the County of 
Hprtfoid, and of the Military Seminary of the said 
Company, in the Goufity of Surrey, as well as the es¬ 
tablishment of oIRots count cted therewith, or the ap¬ 
pointment of persons to fill such others, be subject to 
the coulroul and regulation of the Commissioners for the 
Adairs of India ; ai d that the power and authority o 
the Board of Commissioners for the Adairs of India, 
shall be construed to extend to the issuing or sending 
orders or instructions to the Conit of Directors. ;fof 
the purpose of thur being transmitted to India, respect¬ 
ing the rules and regulations and establishments of Vile 
respective Colleges at Calcutta and Fort St. George, or 
any otlmr Seminaries which may be hereafter establish¬ 
ed under the authority of the local Governments. 

Provided ahvats, That iro Writer shall be appointed 
into the Service ol the said Company, at any of the 
Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, and 
Bombay, who shall not have received a Course of In¬ 
struction at the said College of Hertford. 
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No. V. 


Copy of a Letter from, the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Liverpool to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. 

• | > > 

Gentlemen, Fif«xIiwse t 2Qth May, 131$. 

I’ have had the honoulf of receiving your 
letter, in which, according to the orders of the Court 
of Directors, you have submitted to me the sentiments 
of that Court, in the present momentous crisis of the 
East-India Company’s affairs. 

After thoroughly considering the contents of this 
communication, I can see ito ground for recommending 
any alteration in the course of proceeding now before 
Parliament on the subject of the renewal of the East- 
India Company’s Charter. 

The topics to which you advert in the commence¬ 
ment of your letter have already been the subject of 
repeated and most ample discussion between the 
Prince Regent’s Servants and the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence ; but if you are desirous of having an}' 
further conversation with me on any part of this im¬ 
portant question, hut more particularly on the points 
stated in the latter part of your letter, the Earl of 
Buckinghams!)ire and myself will be happy to see you 
on Monday next, or on any other day at the begin¬ 
ning of next week, which may be more convenient 
to you. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed ) Liverpool. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 
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No. VI. 

Copy of a Note from the Right Honourable 
the Eak& Qt Buckinghamshire to the Chair¬ 
man. 

Lord Buckinghamshire presents his compliments to 
ife Thornton, and iiWfe'thrning the memorandum he 
received from him and the Deputy Chairman, with 
some not very material alterations, he would observe, 
that it refers to a conversation of nearly two hours, 
and therefore cannot be considered as touching upon 
all the particulars that might be deemed of im¬ 
portance. 

Having, however, communicated' with the Lords 
Liverpool and Castlereagh upon the subject, Lord 
Buckinghamshire is enabled to convey their opinion, as 
well as his own, that the substance, tpf the conversation 
in question is correctly stated in the accompanying 
paper. 

Hamilton Places June 13 tk, 1813 . 


No. VII. 

Minute of the Court of Directors, containing 
an Account of the Proceedings which have 
taken place , relative to the Renewal of the 
Company's Charter, since the 24th March, 
1813. 

The Court of Directors have to lay before their Con¬ 
stituents, on Tuesday the 22d instant, au account of 
2 R 2 
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the proceedings which have taken place, relative to the 
renewal of the Company's C,tarter, since the last meet¬ 
ing of the General Court on the 24th of Match, end 
these proceedings tv ill be exhibited by the following 
documents. 

Tiie Minutes at large of evidence adduced on behalf 
of the. Company before the Houses of Lords and Com¬ 
mons, between the 30ih of March and the 27th of May 
last. 

A letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Karl oi Liverpool, His Majesty’s Principal MitnsUr, 
dated the 27th of May last. 

Minutes of a conversation between His Majesty’s 
Ministers and a Deputation from the Court of Dilec¬ 
tors, on the IOt i of the present m mth. 

A copv ot the R"si,l itmiis which were conclusively 
passe.I bv the House of Commons on the IHh of me 
present month, containing tiv t<oms on vh.eh (he 
Company’s Charts r sooukl be renewed, ami which Re¬ 
solutions have ‘ince been eomtnunu .uod b ’ the 11. use 
of Commons to the House of Loids, for their Lordships’ 
consideration. 

7 best- documents, with the various papers previously 
submitted to the Proprietors, will hung under thur 
view the whole of tut negeti; Uo'is an i proceedings, 
concerning tiie most impouant Lu.ui.ess now in tj.us- 
tion. 

It i« obvious, th..t the gr. ml point in dispute Ivtwci n 
H is MajistyV Governor, t.t md Hie Company, has been 
the opening of the tra'te tf and from India to the Out- 
ports ol the Lmtcd Kingdom. 

Against this novel and tiauning measure the Com¬ 
pany have drgiu d, first unu chiefly, on political grounds, 
but al o m weighty considerations of a commercial na¬ 
ture, insisting mainly,— 

1 st.—On flie dangers to which the people 
and Governn cut oi British India, and the inhabi¬ 
tants ot the hasteru Islands, would be exposed, by 
a latge and continued influx of Europeans into 
those countries; 

Sdly,-—On the injuries to which the Com- 
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pany’s China trade would be subjected by a great 
resort of British vessels to the Eastern Seas, and 
by tiie consequent -muggl-ng of the valuable arti¬ 
cle oi tea into the British dominions and to other 
parts of Europe,' to the diminution of tl»e Compa¬ 
ny’s profits on that trade, on which profits the pay¬ 
ment of the dividend on their capital stork, and 
hence tlv n efficiency for tl;c performance of the 
pout teal functions assigned to them, essentially 
pep,end. 

3Ufy.—On the evils which would.result from 
interfering with, and thereby breaking down, the 
long established system of the Company’s public 
sales „t home : evils affecting, not only the ime- 
rests.und property of the Company, but those of 
the very numerous descriptions of persons and 
establishments connected with their sy-tem ; and 
4thiy—On (he enereased demands on the 
Company’s finances at home by the recent transfer 
to England of very large annual payments on ac¬ 
count of the principal or interest of the territorial 
debt; which payments require augmented invest- 
ini nts front Itid'a, to serve a* a provision for them 
here, whereas the opening of the trade goes to pre¬ 
vent an tncteas: of sales on account of the Com¬ 
pany at home ; and the dangtr oi a defalcation in 
the Company’s funds there to meet this political 
object, forms an add tionai reason againM open¬ 
ing the trade, and,an additional difficulty in the 
execution m the system proposed by the terms of 
the new Charter. 

All the-e objections, separately and collectively so 
Strong, have oeen suppo: ted by an argument iiuiria- 
niental in itself, tfi.it there was not the smallest proba¬ 
bility of introducing, in any material degree, the use 
of the manufactures of tins country among the native 
population of India, no such effect having been pro¬ 
duced by the commerce oi turee c.mtorios between Eu¬ 
ropeans anil ,tne East; nor in our own experience in 
the last twenty years, when the trade has been stilfi- 
.ciemiy open for experiment, has there been any sensi- 
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ble augmentation of our ■exports to ihtlii^jfbr native 
consumption, the increase having ijteen in articles lor 
tbe use of European's.' 

This argument, ami the objections contained under 
the first three Of the foregoing Iic&qs, have been abund¬ 
antly confirmed by the hotly of evidence’which has 
been adduced by the Company before the two Houses 
of Parliament: evidence so gteat in its amouut, so, 
excellent in li's matter, and so cohclnsivc in its fagts, a? 
whilst it does the highest honour, to the servants of foe 
Company, and to the intelligence of other gentler 
men who havd Jived under their Government abroad, 
or arc employed in public situations at home, trium¬ 
phantly, and without any counterpoising evidence, 
establishes the case of the Company as maintained in 
their correspondence with His Majesty’s Ministers. 

With regard to the fourth bead of objection above- 
mentioned, which is of morb'recent occurrence, the 
elucidation of it depends upon estimates and calcula¬ 
tions of the receipts aind payments of the Company at 
home; and these haVe been formed by experienced 
officers, on such data as give the best result which can 
be expected, in a case where some things contingent 
are t<> be slated as of a determinate amount. 

Tiie expectation of a vast accession of new sources 
of commerce for this country having been the original 
causa of attack upon tbe Company’s privileges, it 
seemed an aggravation of their case, that the reduction 
of those privileges should still he insisted on, after it 
had been shewn that there was no rational prospect of 
any such commercial advantages. 

But, in order to afford the fullest opening for a new 
afid stili larger experiment on this head, if all the past 
should not he deemed sufficient, it was proposed, on 
the part of the Company, that the trade to and from 
India should, for a time sullicienf, he open to all the 
ships and subjects of the Kingdom, to and from the 
port of London only, passing through the warehouses 
ofthe Company: an enlargement which, though far 
greater than has ever yet been made, might he tried 
without breaking down the commercial system ofthe 
Company. 
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• AH the arguments and evidences, however, produe d 
bv the Company, remaining, as they still i!o, unan¬ 
swered, have not sufficed to uphold their cause ; not has 
the reasonable, proposal, just menti rued, been at all ie- 
garded. Popular prejudices and popular interests, ill 
understood, have prevailed to int induce into thepropo-u- 
tions for the new Charter, condit oils which essentially 
alter the system unejer which the Company has sub¬ 
sisted more than two centums , conditions winch will 
very materially abridge the comm 1 nil privileges of 
the Company, and Way he cxpei ted, also, propor¬ 
tionality to impair the efficiency of their adimmstia- 
tion. 

It is proper, therefore, to view more distinctly the 
situation in which the Resolutions pistil by the House 
of Commons p oposo to place the Company, omitting 
the notice of minor points, as not uecessaiy to the 
present purpose, aucl attending only to ai tides of chief 
importance. 

The political admin .^ration of Biitish India 
to be contmiKcl to the Companv for the further 
term of twenty ye irs, w ltn no matei ul alteration 
of the conditions on wlpch it was given by the 
Charter of 1793 ; together with the government 
of the Indian at my. 

The monopoly of the trade to and fi 0111 Coma 
to he alsocontinm d to the Comp^ov, foi the sdtne 
iurther term of twenty years; but it appears that 
China commodities, "tea excepted, may be intro¬ 
duced into this country cucuitously. 

The surplus revenue of India to be, among 
other purposes, applicable to the pmvision of the 
Company’s investments; but tins to be subject to 
the disci etion of the Board o Controul. 

From the sales of goods and the profits arising 
ftom private and privileged trade, or from any 
otiier source, after payment of bills alio ad v ac¬ 
cepted, and provision for current payments (tfie 
bond debt in England excepted), and after pay* 
ment of interest and common, ui eharg s and ex- . 
pence*, a dividend of ten aud a half pci cent, shall 
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be paid on the present or any future c%pif;al stock 
of the Company. 

After the reduction of tfee territorial riebt’fb 
ton millions sterling, and the home btj$,nj (i djet>t to 
three inilJionstjfUrling, all .«irp losses of rfvtmue 
and tradt, after satisfying the appropriations re¬ 
cited in the Resolutions, to fie set apart, ‘and ac¬ 
cumulate as a security ftp, ",the capital stock of 
the Company, until ,,|he sarue s^lT amount to 
twelve’ millions sterling. Of anv further accu¬ 
mulation, the public to bare 'five-sixths aud the 
Company one-sixth. 

The number of His Majesty's troops in India, 
to be in future maintained by the Company, 
shall be limned. 

The Company no longer possess any exclu¬ 
sive privilege >« the trade to and from India,though 
they are still to have the right of continuing their 
investments to and from that country; but all pri- 
T&te Ships, of uot lots than PiO ions burtln n, may 
be permitted to proceed from any port m the United 
Kingdom to any place within the limits of the Com¬ 
pany’s Charter, and to return to the Out-ports as 
well as London : such ships to go first taytje of the 
Company’s principal scttlenK ills in Irtjjha-, being 
furnished, de jure, with a licence from the Court 
of Directors. Slops which are to proceed thence 
to other parts being also furnished with licences by 
the Court, with the approbation of the Board,— 
aud if not given of tlvir own choice, $o be given 
by diiection of the Board of Controul; and ships 
may be licenced to proceed to any_ place Within 
the limits of the Company’s Charter by the espe¬ 
cial authority of the said Board, it being under¬ 
stood that licences to places not lying between 
the longitude of the Indus and of Prince of Wales 
Island are to be granted by the Board without the 
intervention of the Company. 

That the Court of Directors shajl al«o, on ap¬ 
plication of any person to proceed to India, either 
licence such person, or the Board of Contioul 
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may do so, if it think fit; and that the Court 
shall grant a certificate, in a form prescribed by 
the said Board, signifying that such person has 
proceeded under the sanction of the Court; and 
that all such certificates shall protect the persons 
to whom they are given, in their several pursuits 
in India, whilst they conduct themselves properly. 

The Company, to separate entirely the ac¬ 
counts relating to their territorial and political 
affairs from those of a-commcrcial nature, and the 
arrangement of accounts to be thus made shall he 
submitted to the approbation of the Board of Con- 
troul. 

From this short, but it is believed, correct recapi¬ 
tulation, it is evident,—That all the enlargements 
at first required by the Out-ports, in the trade to and 
from India, are granted under certain modifications; 
and that private ships and individual? may proceed 
thither, without any power of limitation on the part of 
the Company, the discretion of such limitation being 

exclusively vested in the Board of Coiitroul.—-* 

That the Company’s Indian trade, and indeed their 
China trade also, is subject to be limited entirely by 
their commercial capital and means, any aid to be de¬ 
rived from' the surplus revenues being left to depend 
on the discretion of the Board of Conrroui : on which 
head it is to be observed, that although, during the 
period of the last Charter, the territory, instead of 
furnishing any capital for the commerce, has, on the 
whole, been considerably indebted to it; yet the inter¬ 
changes and mutual aids afforded by the one to the 
other, from time to time, have proved very advan¬ 
tageous to both.——.And that it appears further the 
intention of ilis Majesty’s Government, not to permit 
an extension of the Indian investment beyond the pre¬ 
sent scale, even by the commercial means of the Com¬ 
pany, although the increased demands on their home 
treasury for the discharge of territorial debt, will re¬ 
quire large encreascd supplies from India to England ; 
the reason assigned for this intention being, that they 
would not have the experiment of a free trade inter- 

2 s 
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Xu i, or, as it was expressed, overlaved bv the 
wci-iu <•»' the capital ol a great Company: although it 
is not iur ».!<> such purpose, bus for the supply of i heir 
ov... 'fcebsarv asi n-., th ,t an inert use in the Indian 
t:, .< ; ■ eonumpl.iUjd l»v the C ompany: and it seems 
It •■■■• -i. n»te«ui of being permitted to use their own 
ii. ::n!w. i.»i tills end, the idea should oc enter’ained, as it 
a pean t i be, 01 making these lunus available to aid 
the < ajiitai of new adventurers in tins trade. 

These great clianpes will lay the Company open to 
the dangers they at first apprehended; namely, an in¬ 
vasion of their China trad; bv the smuggling of tea; 
embarrassment and diliieulty in making provision at 
home tor the punctual disc harge of the increased de¬ 
mands payable there on account of the Indian.territory ; 
breaking down or destroying the benefit of the Com¬ 
pany's system of public periodical sales at home, and, 
as a consequence of this, superseding the use, and 
greatly reducing the value, of several parts of the 
Company’s present establishment of shipping, of ware¬ 
houses, and other dependencies of their commercial 
system ; exposing the Company to continual misrepre¬ 
sentations from tue new adventurers, and continual as¬ 
saults on their remaining privileges, proceedings which 
may be expected to involve their Executive Body, and 
their servants, in frequent disputes and conflicts, inju¬ 
rious to the conduct of the Company’s Affairs, and to 
their reputation in this country, where popular preju¬ 
dice has already done so much injustice to their cause. 

On the other hand, in so momentous a crisis the Court 
of Directors ought to conceal nothing which maybe 
properly urged on the oilier side ; arid it seems lair to 
admit, that, in consequence of the irresistible weight 
of reasoning and of evidence which have been adduced 
since the delusive hopes of unbounded fields of com¬ 
merce in the East first burst forth, the general opinion 
of commercial men appears, at length, to be so much 
sobered and lowered on that head, as torender it pro¬ 
bable that there will be no great spirit of adventure, no 
rushing of numerous ships to die Eastern Seas on the 
opening of the trade, consequently that the dangers at 
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first reasonably apprehended on this score, from the 
enthusiasm then prevalent, will be proportionality re¬ 
duced : and if, afterall, contrary to present probability, 
the Company’s China profits should be so much dete¬ 
riorated in consequence of smuggling, as to affect the 
fund for their dividend, this consequence having been 
ao distinctly pointed out to His Majesty’s Ministers and 
to Parliament, ttie public will be equitably bound to 
make reparation to the Company for the injury they may 
thus sustain. 

With respect to the financial danger to which the 
Company may be subjected at home, it will be seen that 
His Majesty’s Ministers, in the late conference with 
them, have gone so far us to declare, that If embarrass¬ 
ment in this way should arise without the fault of the 
Company, they will use their iniluencc with Parlia¬ 
ment to allot ti the necessary relief, as far as the Com¬ 
pany possess equivalent means in India. 

Supporting, however, from the circumstances now 
mentioned, the commercial profits and the home funds 
of the Company to be preserved from falling into a state 
that would interrupt die currency of their affairs, it is 
still to be expected that from so great a change as the 
opening of the Indian trade, from the dispositions of 
the new adventurers, the restrictions on the Company’s 
Indian investment, and the interference with their pub¬ 
lic sales, very serious derangements and inconveniences 
must ensue; and*of these evils the executive hod\ may 
reckon on experiencing a full share A distinction, 
however, may equitably be allowed between such dis¬ 
advantages as would militate essentially against the 
Company’s system, and those which would prove only 
of an inferior nature ; and perhaps some distinction 
may be made between the Company’s undertaking to 
execute a system proposed by themselves, and a system 
prescribed to them by the will of the Legislature. 

On a question, however, of such unspeakable im¬ 
portance as the present, ali the interests belonging to it, 
or connected with it, ought to be brought into view ; 
not only the interest of the Proprietors, which is the 
nearest and most immediate concern ; not only the nu- 
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morons interests belonging to, or connected tvit'h, the 
Company at heme ; but thf? interest 4 - ef the Indian etn- 

! )ire which they have raised, and'its vast mttvepopu- 
ation which has flourished so touch under their govern¬ 
ment ^ttndthe interests of the civil and military servants 
•whd have administered so excellently, and with a cha- 
r. cm that adds lustre to tlte Briiish name, the affairs of 
that empire; the peculiar constitution and genius, a!sd, 
of the system from n Inch such great e fleets haVe ariseti, 
and which seems alone fined to continue them ; ndr let 
the Company be supposed, on sftcli an occasion, to leave 
out of Choir contemplation what has ahwvs been ah 
object of their regard, the interests of the United King- 
■dom at large. 

’ Upon all thdsfc considerations, with thpptliPr-. here 
mentioned, and upon the fitness of the CothpsiSy’s situ¬ 
ation at the present moment for a final settlement with 
the-ipnblit, the Proprietors, to whom the Executive 
'Body, Without presuming to interpose any opinion of 
their own, rpspeetfully submit this short exposition-* 
will hate to determine. 


THE END. 


Frlftttd by < ivxarn’ Hat 1*», Gr«<t Quten Streep Lincoln's Inn Helds*. London* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Editor, from some unexpected circumstances, 
has been obliged to defer the publication of these Final 
Debates on the Renewal and Acceptance of the East 
India Company’s Charter longer than was intended; 
for which he begs to apologize. 

lie takes this opportunity, now afforded him, of 
making known his intention to collect all the preceding 
Debates, v. ilh the present ones, into Two Volumes; 
and, of his being enabled to promise, that all the Pro¬ 
ceedings of importance, at the future Courts of Pro¬ 
prietors, shall be taken in short-hand, and regularly 
published. 




PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


EAST-INDIA HOUSE, My 9 , 1813. 

A Court of Proprietors was this day held, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the Bill now 
pending before the House of Commons, for the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, 

The minutes of the last Court were read, after 
which 

The Chairman (Mr. R. Thornton) opened the 
business of the day, by observing, the Directors 
entertained the most sanguine hopes that the Bill, 
now in its progress through Parliament, would 
have assumed a shape so sufficiently formed and 
determined, as to have made every feature of it 
a subject for remark and discussion. He expec¬ 
ted that every clause would have been matured, 
in such a manner, as to have rendered all the in¬ 
tentions of the Government, and all the powers 
and privileges intended for the Company, clear, 
defined, and intelligent. But such was not the 
case: some new' clauses had been recently ad- 

s 
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ded, and, from that very circumstance, it was fair 
to suppose that others might still be produced. 
Nothing, indeed, completely decisive had ap¬ 
peared on which the Court could found a full and 
just opinion; or, even animadvert upon with 
correctness and precision. The Directors had 
been engaged in continued negociation with His 
Majesty’s Ministers to the time they were then 
assembled together and were again to commu¬ 
nicate with them at three o’clock : he presumed 
to think, therefore, that entering into any dis¬ 
cussion in the present stage of the Bill, and during 
such negociations, would be premature. He had, 
at the same time, to inform them, that the Direc¬ 
tors were not yet in possession of a correct copy 
in which the new and altered clauses appeared; 
and, of course, they could not be prepared to ex¬ 
amine i.h'-ir propriety, and to discover their vari¬ 
ous bearings -on the interest of the Company and 
the Public. Important as the charge committed 
to them was, important as the whole subject 
was confessed to be, it was of the highest con¬ 
sequence to both Empires, that every thing pro¬ 
posed to the Legislature, and produced on the 
"face of the Bill, should be deliberately weighed 
and analysed before its properties could be effec¬ 
tively commented upon and discussed, and a de¬ 
liberate judgment entered upon its various me- 
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rits and defects. The Empire of India was ex¬ 
tended and diversified into innumerable ramifi¬ 
cations ; it was imperative upon them, therefore, 
cautiously and diligently to compare the nature 
of every clau::e, with the effect it was likely to 
produce, and this it was impossible to attempt in 
the present crude and unsettled state of the Bill. 

Air. R. Jackson thought many of the new 
clauses to be of the highest importance, and- that 
he, as well as many of the Proprietors around him,- 
would feel themselves greatly obliged to the ho¬ 
nourable Chairman, if he would state what the 
alterations were which had taken place since 
their last meeting. 

The Chairman observed, that as the Directors 
had not yet been able to procure a corrected copy 
of the alterations and re-alterations of the several 
intended enactments, they were not in a situation 
to communicate the precise information which 
his learned and honorable friend had requested. 

The Reverend Mr. ThirlwalL rcse to observe, 
as the Bill was in so unripe a state, he should 
move, “ That the Court do now adjourn and as 
it was impossible for them to determine which 
would be the most proper and convenient day 
when the Bill would be in a pesrectsafe, he 
thought it should be left to the discretion of the 
Directors, when to call a meeting of the Propri- 
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etary, and lay before them the whole of thef mat¬ 
ters in question, for their ample discussion. 

The Chairman stated, that the report of the 
Bill was expected to be received in the House of 
Commons that very evening, and the third read¬ 
ing to take place, probably, on Monday ; after 
which it would be impossible for the Court to 
meet until the Bill was sent up to the House of 
Lords. lie was induced to make this observation 
in order that the Proprietors might be better able 
to decide on the period for their next meeting. 
Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
Directors had consented to appoint a Deputation 
for a meeting with Ilis Majesty’s Ministers this 
very day, as they were already informed. lie 
trusted, that the Court would not consider this as 
the slightest disrespect, but impute it to the ne¬ 
cessity and importance of the occasion; and the 
business had been so arranged, that if the Propri¬ 
etors chose to continue, for the purpose of discus¬ 
sion, one of the Chairs would remain to preside 
there, and the interview with his Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters might be conducted by the rest of the De¬ 
putation. 

Mr. Robert Wigram seconded the motion for 
adjournment. 

. Mr. / ow tides hoped, that a clause should be 
inserted in the bill for sharing the patronage of the 
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East Indies between the Proprietors and Directors 
—he wished likewise that the number of Pro¬ 
prietors necessary to form a Court might be regu¬ 
lated in the present bill. His object was to pre¬ 
vent jobs and the smuggling of questions— 

[Here a Proprietor spoke to order. 

The Chairman observed, that the question of 
Adjournment was before the Court, and of course 
the hon. Proprietor had the power of speaking on 
that subject. 

Mr. Lowndes contended that he was not out of 
order—-that he had a right to speak. He did not 
lay himself open, as on a former day,to be silenced 
by Mr. Kennard Snii-.h, —the protector of the 
elderly ladies at contested directorial elections, 
the silver stick in wailing at such levees, lie had, 
on a former day, compared himself to a “ mean- 
“ dring stream,” and his aberrations could only 
be looked upon as his natural motion, lie had a 
right to deliver his sentiments previous to the de¬ 
cision of adjournment; if he waited till that was 
carried, he should be told, “ you cannot speak 
now, you are too late ■"—lie saw the trap, and 
should take care how he put his foot into it. 

The Chairman said, he was afraid it was a trap 
which was likely to catch any gentleman who, on 
the question of Adjournment, should deviate out 
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of the direct path, into the windings of other 
subjects. 

Mr. Lozcndcs was about to proceed under the 
cries of order , order —when he reluctantly gave 
way to 

Mr. Randle Jackson , who admitted, that the 
hon. gentleman had a right to draw the attention 
of the Court to such points, as were connected 
with the question of Adjournment, and which he 
conscientiously conceived to be of such real im¬ 
portance as to be worthy of their consideration. 

But, as the Court had been informed, that a 
deputation of the Directors were so soon to meet 
His Majesty’s Ministers, and the appointed hour 
was nearly elapsing, he should request of the 
hon. Proprietor, in his courtesy, to permit him 
the opportunity of pointing out and remarking 
upon two clauses, before the interview took place 
with the members of Government—clauses on 
which he conceived the fate of the Company de¬ 
pended. The hon. Chairman had informed, them 
that the Court could not meet again till after the 
bill had been read a third time—rthis might pre¬ 
clude them from discussing some points and re¬ 
commending others—but, it did not follow, that 
the Company could not reject it in lota ,•—they 
certainly were not bound to accept it. 

He lamented and deprecated the unexampled 
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haste with which the bill had been precipitated 
through the House of Commons. This conduct 
towards the Company, who, like every other 
public body, were entitled at least to the claims 
of civilized courtesy, was as indecent as it was 
outrageous; and if the unseemly haste should be 
persevered in, to the termination of the business, 
he should be provoked to move, “ that the bill 
“ should not be accepted of,”—and this he could 
fairly and honourably propose, on the mere abstract 
ground, that sufficient time was not afforded for 
understanding the bill, and much less for digesting 
it.— (Hear! hear!) 

Did the Court ever hear of a deed by which 
anybody of people gave up their fortunes, without 
their being perfectly cognisant of its contents P— 
Such a circumstance would be sufficient to annul 
any instrument whatever, in a Court of Justice. 
It was apparent and natural enough that the gen¬ 
tlemen, composing both Houses of Parliament 
were anxious to complete the session, that they 
might retire into the country : but was this, or 
could it be made, a reason for hurrying on a mea¬ 
sure of this magnitude ? The Company could 
still, in the nine months which yet remained to 
them, devise, consult upon, and recommend mea¬ 
sures that were essential to the welfare of the 
Empire. 
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He was happy to see, what indeed he always 
expected, that observations made on his side of 
the bar were not disregarded .—Some changes had 
certainly been made in consequence of those ob¬ 
servations ; yet there remained various clauses with 
various inconsistencies, militating against each 
other; which rendered the whole a tissue of im~ 
practicable matter—a mass of contradiction and 
absurdities. There were two necessary provisions 
introduced into the Bill since the last Court, at 
which they had been suggested ; if they were 
bond fide acted upon, if their spirit was truly fol¬ 
lowed up* they would be attended with the most 
beneficial effects, they would produce such an al¬ 
teration in the whole measure as might induce the 
Company to accept of the trust. These provisions 
related to Investments and a guarantee of the 
Dividend, 

"When he had last the honour of addressing the 
Court, he stated his opinion to be, that under the 
bill, as it then stood, Government had the power 
of increasing their expenditure to any extent, at 
their own pleasure, and at the same time of limit¬ 
ing their means for liquidating such additional 
expenses, at their own discretion.-—Was it, then, 

too much to say, that under a Bill constructed o( 

* 

hasty and heterogeneous matter, and uncon- 
troulable privileges for the cx.'rcise and at the 
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Will of His Majesty’s Ministers, that Government 
possessed the means of extinguishing them, 
whenever they chose to exert the power. 

By the act oi 1793, a certain investment was 
provided ; that investment was sufficient to answer 
every demand upon the Company, except such 
as might arise from political speculation or po¬ 
litical necessity.—But by the present bill, in the 
state it now is. Government take upon them¬ 
selves to limit the investments both for the India 
trade, and the purchase of China goods.—Two 
clauses however had been introduced, in conse¬ 
quence of proper representations on this head, to 
counteract and to prevent the ruinous effects of 
thisoffensive power.—These clauses however were 
not merely unsupported by other enactments of 
the bill,but they were in direct opposition to.them; 
it was necessary therefore that the Court should 
compare and examine this chaos of conflicting 
atoms, and endeavour that they should be re¬ 
duced into some regular and salutary system. 

The first of these new clauses to which he 
should call their attention, was of a consolatory 
nature, setting forth— 

“ That whereas it was not reasonable, that 
*' the commercial funds of the said Company 
" should be exposed to embarrassment by pay* 

c 
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c< ments made in Europe, on account of territo- 
“ rial charges.” 

This was one of the great points for which 
they had been contending, and one that well 
deserved all th?ir exettions. Nothing could be 
conceived more unjust than that the Company 
should be compelled to defray territoiial ex¬ 
penditure from the funds of commerce, a com¬ 
merce which Government might limit at their 
pleasure and discretion. The manner in which 
this principle was to be effected was stated thus 
in the bill,— 

“ Be it therefore enacted, that a sum, equal to 
“ the actual payments which shall have been 
“ made from the commercial funds at home, on 
“ account of territorial charges in the year pre- 
“ ceding, shall in each year be issued in India* 
“ tor the purpose of the said Company’s China or 
“ India investment.” 

lie conceived the meaning of Ilis Majesty’s 
Ministers to be, that Government having assumed 
the power of limiting the Company’s India 
investments and China purchases, in order to 
cover the amount of such territorial chatges as 
might be paid out of the commercial funds, the 
Court of Directors might, at their discretion, ap¬ 
propriate sufficient sums for the purpose of invest- 
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ment.—-The clause would reach to this extent, if 
it was not contradicted by any succeeding one. 
Their territorial expenses, at a recent estimate, 
amounted to £ 1,300,000. This clause, then, 
allowed the Directors to purchase China or India 
goods to the utmost of that sum ; but it was 
surely of the greatest importance for them to ex¬ 
amine and be assured that this provision was not 
Contravened by any other part of the bill. Now it 
did appear to him that this was the case. He did 
not mean to impute any fraudulent intention to 
any one ; he did not think so meanly of ahy man 
as to suppose, that words and terms were foisted 
in to destroy the efficacy and neutralize the 
qualities of a solemn and beneficial enactment, 
such as he had read to them; but the bill pro¬ 
ceeded to declare,— 

“ Provided always, that any excess which may 
“ happen to be so issued in any year, for the pur- 
“ poses of investment, beyond the actual pay- 
“ ment which shall have been made, in the same 
“ year, by the said Company in Europe, on ac- 
“ count of territorial charges, shall be taken into 
“ account in diminution of the sum to be an- 

i 

*' plied to the purposes of investment in the year 
“ following.” 

There was a great evil to be apprehended from 
this clause, an evil the Company had ever 

c 2 
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anxiously and studiously endeavoured to avoid, 
and that evil was" an irregularity in their sales.” 
Th us, for instance, if there were an excess of any 
given sum, 4 or ,£’500,000 for example, in one 
year, a diminution to the same amount must of 
necessity be submitted to, in the year ensuing— 
This would have the effect of discouraging indivi¬ 
duals from attending the Company’s sales—this, 
however trifling it might appear on a cursory 
view, would be found an ev il of considerable 
magnitude. Of magnitude as it was, it was of 
minor consideration, compared with the point 
on which he should now urge their attention, 
And he conjured them to weigh and examine it 
well—and it was this,—" Whether the discretion 
“ apparently given to the Directors, to invest such 
“ sums as might be thought sufficient to cover 
“ territorial expenses, was not defeated by a sub- 
“ sequent clause?”—he could not help thinking 
that it was,—" That the Board of Commissi mers 
“ shall have control over the appropriation of any 
“ part of the tentorial revenues for investments, 
“ or other commercial purposes.” 

lie was ready to admit, that in a preceding 
provision the Directors were allowed to invest 
a sum equal tp their territorial expenditure.—But 
of what use was such a power, to what purpose 
Was-such an enactment, when the Board of Com- 
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missi oners, by a subsequent clause, could contra¬ 
vene the orders and annihilate the power of the 
Court of Directors in this very article of invest¬ 
ment?—The provision, justly allowed theCompany 
by the former clause, would be ab urd and nuga¬ 
tory, if the last which he had recited were not 
amended with some addition like this,— vt save 
“ and except such sums as have been paid from 
“ the commercial funds in England, on account of 
** territorial charges.” Unless some amendment, 
like what he recommended, should be adopted in 
the bill, the subsequent clause would ride over 
the preceding one, and render it abortive. 

. lie, however, congratulated them on these 
new clauses, tire introduction of them had af¬ 
forded him considerable satisfaction—they ap¬ 
peared to him the first glimpse, the dawnings of 
a just principle—he hailed them as such, and gave 
the Ministers that credit for them which was 
their due. Names quite as high, talents quite as 
brilliant, knowledge quite as extensive as could 
be found in the present Cabinet, had formerly 
submitted to listen to suggestions originating in 
that Court—they inclined to meet the Company 
fairly; they discussed positions, with them can¬ 
didly; they listened to their information cour¬ 
teously; they did not,*as in a recent instance, keep 
litem at arm’s length, whisper darkly, or menace 
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them wi!h threats. In the late negociafion with 
Government, if the Company suggested one 
alteration, they were threatened to be deprived of 
the China trade;—if they but whispered another, 
the army was to be taken from them.-—-These 
were the puerile threats constantly resorted to, 
by those very Ministers, who at the same moment 
confessed, avowed, and maintained, that the Com¬ 
pany were the most proper persons to carry on the 
Government of India .—He was not, and he 
hoped no Proprietor there was, such a child, as 
to be awed and biassed by impotent me¬ 
naces. 

He should call their attention next to ano¬ 
ther new provision which might be termed the 
guarantee clause. The principle of this had been 
contended for by the Court—it had been equally 
contended for by Members of the House of 
Commons,' who were least likely to. agree 
with them on other points.—The clause was 
this,— 

“ That it is not reasonable that the Com- 
u pany’s commercial profits should be liable 
" annually to the payment in Europe of ter- 
'* ritorial charges, till a dividend, at the rate of 
I: £l0. 10s. per cent, per annum, shall have 
“ been discharged.” 

' They most candidly and honourably said,— 
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<c If you limit the commerce of the Company, 
“ and call upon them to exercise and prosecute 
" |heir trade as agents, it ought not to be at 
“ the expense of their fortunes.” (Hear! hear!) 
The broad shame came staring in their face, 
-—this was too glaring to be tolerated, and the 
consequence has been, that, the " guarantee 
" clause” has been admitted into the bill. All 
this is but merely just} and ye’t this very clause 
is likewise contravened, and nothing can be a 
stronger proof of the impolicy and danger oc¬ 
casioned by the indecent haste with which the 
bill is to be hurried on to its completion. A pre¬ 
ceding clause requires that—“ The Company 
“ should not touch a shilling of their dividend, 
“ till all bills now under acceptance, and all 
“ bills to be brought hereafter for acceptance, 
“ shall be provided for.” Under such a clause, 
so worded, it may be impossible to pay any 
dividends at all. - It must be in the recollection 
of every gentleman present, that in a well- 
remembered exigence, Marquis Wellesley had 
been compelled to raise money, for the payment 
of which bills had been necessarily drawn upon 
England. It vvas not impossible but circum¬ 
stances might occur, equally imperious with those 
of Marquis Wellesley, when some future Governor- 
Geueral might, like' him, be compelled to false 
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money, and lie under the same necessity of draw¬ 
ing bills upon England;—such bills, by the clause 
he had recited, mint peremptorily be provided 
for, before any payment of dividends could be 
made. It must be confessed that the Company 
would be allowed to charge <£500,000, or any 
other admitted sum, for their territorial expendi¬ 
ture, in order to meet the acceptances; and that 
an equal sum would be allowed in the investments 
of a following year; but if in such circumstances, 
under the clauseso explained,the dividends should 
be necessarily suspended, what an effect would 
the stoppage excite in the public mind! (Hear! 
hear!) 

There was still another thing which claimed a 
preference of dividend;—by one part of the bill it 
was enacted that “ the interest of the money 
“ borrowed from Government, amounting to 
*' jC 240,000, and which they had been compelled 
“ to borrow, must be paid before any dividend 
“ could be made..” This point deserved a serious 
examination—the Court should weigh it deli¬ 
berately.—It was an honest principle which His 
Majesty’s Ministers proposed—this is their de¬ 
claration : “ that it was not reasonable for the 
“ commercial receipts of the Company to become 
“ accountable for the territorial and political ex- 
“ penditure.” The declaration was a just one— 
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yet, with this declaration in their mouths, they 
provided out of those very receipts for the pay¬ 
ment of .£24.0,000 per annum; a sum not owing 
to any commercial investments, but a political 
charge, as it arose solely from their compulsion to 
borrow money for political objects alone, con¬ 
nected with the war in India. (Hear! hear !) 

If he declined pursuing his observations on the 
other parts of the bill it was not because he 
considered them of less importance, but from his 
unwillingness to detain the Directors from their 
interview with His Majesty’s Ministers. He so¬ 
lemnly assured them that his forbearance mili¬ 
tated against the feelings of his conscience •, for 
if the bill were to be read a third time on Mon¬ 
day, “ with all its imperfections on its head,”— 
and stuck full of mischiefs, “ like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine,’* there would be no opportunity 
left them for shielding themselves from the dan¬ 
ger—there would be no time for suggesting 
alterations, for pointing out obnoxious clauses, for 
reconciling absurdities, for preventing the several 
provisions in the bill from directly contradicting 
the preamble. It was his earnest and his firm 
hope, that His Majesty’s Ministers would exert 
themselves, before it was too late to correct such 
opposing principles and reform such glaring ab¬ 
surdities* He was assured, that if the Company 
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should accept the bill, with all its contravening 
enactments, they would find themselves involved 
in the most awkward, ridiculous, difficult, and 
dangerous circumstances, that imagination could 
conceive; trammelled on every side in their 
pursuits, confused in their accounts, opposed in 
their duties, and harrassed by an host of difficul¬ 
ties—whenever thev endeavoured to extricate 
themselves they would be opposed at every turn, 
and the whole machine of government and com¬ 
merce would become useless and unmanageable. 

If they, on the other hand, found it necessary to 
reject the bill altogether, from its own incon¬ 
sistencies, and the deprivation of their privi¬ 
leges—if they should be driven to refuse the 
Charter so ungraciously proposed to them, they 
might still, under the grant of the 10th of William 
the Third, a grant confirmed by the Act of 1793, 
carry on a less perplexed and a more profitable 
commerce than they had ever been engaged in, 
By that grant they were constituted a cor¬ 
porate body in perpetuity, and this Act of 
William’s has been recognized by every succeed¬ 
ing one. -By that Charter they were permitted, in 
common with all His Majesty’s subjects, to trade 
to and from the East-Indies; to Asia, Africa, and 
America, from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan. Here was an ample and 
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unlimited field for commercial enterprise and in¬ 
dustry !—-and he was sure, if the four-and-twenty 
gentlemen who had so able conducted their con¬ 
cerns would lay aside their globes and sceptres, 
forget that they were sovereigns, and submit to 
become merchants again ; with such experience, 
with such capital, with such connections, with 
all their means and resources, what an immense 
profit might be derived from their trade, what 
infinite advantages might accrue to themselves 
and the country at large ! So entirely convinced 
had he become of the grand results to be pro¬ 
duced by a commerce so to be pursued and 
extended, that when reflecting merely on the 
pecuniary interests of the Company, if it should 
be proposed to him to remove all the objections 
to the bill, and to modify it, at his own dis¬ 
cretion, still he should feel inclined to refuse it 
altogether, and to prosecute the trade as mer¬ 
chants, extended and unshackled, except as to the 
statute of William. Yet, feeling as he did, not 
as a Proprietor of India stock only, hut actuated 
and influenced by that British spirit which he 
was persuaded the whole Court participated in, 
he was ready to accept the bill, or any bill, for the 
service of his country, the terms of which were 
short of self-destruction.—He was ready to ac¬ 
cept common interest as their dividend, and would 
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be content with it; but he could not help asking, 
ready as they were to accept so small a remune¬ 
ration, where was the justice, the honesty, or the 
common sense in requiring them to risk their 
capital and to hazard their existence, not for the 
public good, but for the advantage of private in¬ 
dividuals. He should detain them no longer than 
to press on the minds of the Directors, before 
their approaching interview, the absolute and ir¬ 
refragable necessity, that the Company should be 
completely guaranteed from all losses whatever, 
which might arise from the injudicious exercise 
of those powers committed to Ilis Majesty's Mi¬ 
nisters, over their commercial concerns—powers, 
which, not to be destructive, must be more de¬ 
fined—powers, which, as the bill now stood, were 
in direct opposition to those provisions that 
the same bill had declared to be just and reason¬ 
able—he should conclude by moving this Reso¬ 
lution, 

“ That the Court of Directors, in giving their 
u answers to the questions contained in Resolu- 
,£ tions of the last General Court, be requested to 

give their especial consideration to the nature, 
** extent, power, privileges, and authorities of the 

Charter granted to the Corporation by King 
“ William the Third, in the lQth year of his reign; 
« as well as such other Charters as are now in 
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** existence, granted to the East India Company 
** by the Kings and Queens of England, and as to 
** ail acquisitions, whether of territory, or other 
w property, which the Company held under the 
“ same, which Charters are secured by the Legis- 
“ lature in divers Acts of Parliament, and particu- 
“ larly by the 3$d of his Majesty, cap 52., which 
** provides, * that nothing in the said Act, or in 
“ ‘ any other‘Act or Charter contained, shall be 
** * construed to extend to determine the Corpo- 
“ ‘ ration of th<» East India Company, or preclude 
* f ‘ them and their successors from cairying on a 
“ e free trade to and from the East Indies, and 
“ ‘ other parts therein stated, in common with 
<' ‘ other the subjects of his Majesty.’ And that 
the Directors be further requested to give their 
** opinions, whether, in case of the Proprietors 
agreeing to act under the proposed bill, and 
“ finding from experience that its operation is 
“ dangerous to their safety, or injurious to their 
“ interest, they can deliver themselves from its 
“ provisions, without resigning the said Charter of 
" King William, and such other Charters as they 
“ now do or m?y enjoy, independently of the said 
bill of the Stld of his present Majesty.” 

Mr. Bosunqnet beged leave to observe, that as 
there was a motion for adjournment before the 
Court, it superseded every other motion, and, of 
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course, that of the honorable Proprietor could 
not be formally received—neither could it be ac¬ 
cepted as an amendment, because the rules of 
the Court allowed of no amendment to a motion 
of adjournment. 

Mr. E. Jackson conceived that his motion 
could be disposed of, without any infringement 
on the rules of the Court, in two ways, either 
by the hon. mover withdrawing his motion for 
the adjournment; or by its being negatived by a 
majority of votes—the former of which modes he 
was inclined to prefer. 

Mr. Bosanqaet agreed with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, in deprecating that precipi¬ 
tancy of his Majesty’s Ministers and the Parlia¬ 
ment itself in hurrying on so momentous a bill— 
at the same time he wished to treat those bodies 
with every mark of deference and respect. It 
was His opinion that the bill should have been 
framed, its various clauses, though unfilled up, 
should have been put into shape, and the whole 
together, with the intention of his Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters for filling up those clauses, laid before the 
Court of Directors, in the first place, and then sub¬ 
mitted to that of the Proprietors—a Sufficient time 
being allowed for weighing and considering them 
all, and for suggesting such improvements as their 
local and combined wisdom might discover to bo 
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necessary for the general good. This was the 
plan which, in justice to the Company and for 
the benefit of the empire, ought to have been 
adopted. Ministers had unfortunately pursued a 
different course—the bill was to be sent up to 
the House of Lords the moment it had passed 
that of the Commons.—But, as far as he conceived 
the opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers, they did 
not mean, directly or indirectly, to force the bill 
upon the Company and compel them to accept 
it. “ In this bill,” say they, “ is contained our 
“ opinion on the government and commerce of In- 
“ dia—these are our terms, couched under the se- 
“ veral enactments for the renewal of your Charter; 
“ you may accept them or not.”-This he con¬ 

ceived to be the meaning of Government; and 
that when the Bill was laid before the Proprietors 
they were to have the alternative of saying aye 
or no. 

In respect to those clauses, so elaborately de¬ 
scanted upon by the learned gentleman, he could 
assure him and theTlourt, that they had already 
become matter of deep and deliberate investiga¬ 
tion in the Court of Directors; and it was his 
opinion that the learned gentleman’s proposition 
would not lead ■ to any beneficial good, as the 
subject was already under their serious consider¬ 
ation y but would rather have the effect of era-'. 
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barrassing than promoting their proceedings. He 
was sure that every gentleman within the Bar 
would feel himself so connected and identified 
with his public character and conduct as to stand 
voluntarily forward, in avowing and justifying 
his opinions; if they did not all exactly agree in 
those opinions, he was sure that every one who 
dissented from the majority was ready and eager 
to state his motives of dissent to the Proprietors 
at large ; and when the Court should be in pos¬ 
session, not only of the sentiments entertained by 
the several Directors, but the reasons and the 
motives for actuating them, they might the more 
easily come to a definitive decision. 

The Deputy Chairman expressed his opinion 
that the learned Proprietor’s motion was super¬ 
fluous, as the Executive Body was sufficiently 
alive to the interest of their constituents. He 
could assure the Court that the remarks, so elo¬ 
quently produced, had not escaped their obser¬ 
vation, but had undergone the severest investi¬ 
gation. 

The Chairman expressly stated, that the ob¬ 
jections which were forcibly urged by the learned 
. gentleman had attracted the attention of the 
Directors, and formed very strong features in 
their conferences with his Majesty’s Ministers j 
and he was very happy in being able to state. 
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they were by no means desirous of taking the 
Company by surprise; they had declared an in¬ 
tention to give the Proprietors, after the third 
reading of the bill, a reasonable time for accept¬ 
ance or rejection. 

Mr. Kennard Smith complained, that in the 
whole bill and throughout the negociation, not a 
line had been inserted, nor a single word uttered, 
respecting their maritime servants. A more 
worthy and honourable class of men did not exist 
—-they were educated for the most part in a su¬ 
perior style, and for a peculiar purpose—their 
habits bad been directed solely to the service of 
the Company , it was not just to overlook their 
interest—it was not grateful to leave them unpro¬ 
vided for and unnoticed, in a measure which pur¬ 
ported to comprise every thing else : he should 
hope, therefore, that the Deputation would en¬ 
deavour to introduce some clause for the protection 
and interest of that deserving class, and for empow¬ 
ering the Company to remunerate their services. 

Mr. Lowndes entirely agreed with the hon. 
member in his suggestions, and lamented that men 
so circumstanced and so worthy of notice, had 
been so unaccountably neglected. They did hot 
appear in the bill to have been in the contemplation 
of either party, but had been passed over with an 
insufferable silence j he should hope, however, 

i . ■ £ 
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that as their interests had at last excited the notice 
of the Proprietary, the Directors would attend 
to the claims ot those valuable men. 

Mr. R . Jackson expressed a desire that his 
motion should be placed on the records of the 
Court. In consequence of what had passed at 
the last Court, the motion be had made was of 
necessity read by His Majesty’s Ministers, as 
every resolution made there was of necessity sent 
for their perusal; and it was in consequence of 
this that the two clauses he had now commented 
upon had been introduced. As he conceived 
tills to have been the case, and as he felt that some 
good might be effected by his present resolution, 
tii a similar manner, he could not consent to aban¬ 
don it. He wished the reverend gentleman, in 
courtesy, would withdiaw his motion for adjourn¬ 
ment, that he might be allowed, under the regu¬ 
lar forms, an opportunity of submitting his pro¬ 
position to the Court, otherwise he should be un¬ 
willingly compelled to vote against it. . 

The Chairman again assured the learned gen¬ 
tleman, thaj the different points he bad eloquently 
commented upon were already under the discus¬ 
sion of the Directors—they felt their importance 
equally with him, and were disposed to apply all 
‘.he attention and every remedy which that im¬ 
portance required. They had been earnestly and 
j|bi>r?ously employed in the investigation of every 
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^articulaf—they had dedicated their time and 
their hearts to the great cause in its progress—they, 
hoped for happy results—and if the termination 
of it Was left in their hands, they would exert 
every nerve, and devote all their powers in ad¬ 
vancing and protecting the honour and the in¬ 
terest of the Company. 

Mr. R. Jackson begged the indulgence of the 
Court while he noticed one point which had been 1 
omitted in his address to them. By the guarantee' 
clause it was enacted, “ If the commercial profits 
“ at home were not sufficient fully to defray the 
“ dividend in any one year, the deficiency should- 
“ be made up out of any surplus of the territorial 
“ revenues in the same year.” It appears by this 
clause, so. worded, that if there should be a 
surplus-of the territorial revenues in the pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding years, but none in the 
same year, wherein “ the commercial profits at 
“ home are not sufficient to defray the dividend,” 
in that case they Were to be deprived of their 
dividend. This was a situation not unlikely to oc¬ 
cur ; there might be even a large surplus of the 
territorial revenues actually in the hands of the 
Company, or in certain expectancy, and yet none 
might arise from the receipts of that year in which 
they were most required. He was aware that this 
could not be the meaning of Government—be 
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Was sure they could not be so unjust as to deprive 
the Proprietor* of their rightful demands from a 
mere accidental deficiency. ' The remedy was a 
veiy easy one; the proper course would be to 
oblige the Company to keep a distinct commercial 
and territo ial account, but to allow them, gene¬ 
rally, to make good any deficit in the commercial 
from the territorial revenue. 

The Chairman rep ated the earnest and perse* 
vering wishes of the Directors to procure, bjr 
every persuasive exertion, an ample security for 
the payment of dividends. 

Mr. llowarlh (M. P.) reprobated the inde¬ 
cent and unwarrantable haste which hurried a 
‘measure of such infinite magnitude through an al¬ 
most unattended House of Commons; a measure 
decided upon at an advanced period of the session, 
when not more than fifty members w'ere present, 
the majority of whom were the immediate ser¬ 
vants of Government. He congratulated the 
Court on the diligence and perspicuity of their Di¬ 
rectors, who had been undaunted under innume¬ 
rable difficulties; had opposed themselves in every 
direction to the injustice and absurdity of the in¬ 
jurious provisions; and had done dll that wise, 
honourable, and persevering imfeti cotlld db> for the 
general interest:—but they vvefe borne down by a 
weight of influence; they had been unsupported 
Wall sides; they had been wholly abandoned; 
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they had been thrown at the Ret of the Board of 
Control, and chained there by a majority, com¬ 
posed of the servants of the Crown. 

In his opinion, the justice due to the Company 
and to the Empire required, and it was the most 
desirable measure on every ground, that a short 
declaratory act should be passed on the 1st and 2nd 
clauses, for the stability of their possessions abroad* 
and that the other parts of the bill should be 
postponed to the mxt sessions; and, in the in¬ 
terim, there would be sufficient leisure for the 
Ministers, the Company, and the Public to re¬ 
concile their clashing opinions, to combine op¬ 
posing clauses with precision, and to form a sys¬ 
tem on such a firm and stable basis as might be 
accepted by the Company with safety and honour, 
and w kh some degree of gratification, while it 
embraced the wishes and the interests of both 
empires. 

Mr. Thirlwall conceived there was consider¬ 
able difficulty iu acceding to the wishes of the 
honourable Ptoprietor (Mr. Jacfcson) by with¬ 
draw ing his motion. It did not appear to him 
absolutely necessary for that learned gentleman’s 
proposition to appear on the records, because he 
was confident, from the whole of their conduct, 
a single hint to.th^ Court of Directors was quite 
sufficient. There was still another reason which 
operated upon his mind, and which determined 
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him to persist in taking the sense of the Court; if 
he submitted to the learned gentleman’s request, 
he had no doubt but a very long discussion would 
arise on the merits of his proposition, as it was 
Br-U'iral for many gentlemen to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity of delivering their opinions upon it; and, 
of course, a protracted debate would prevent the 
I> rectors from the intended interview with His 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. Ilume requested the learned and honourable 
gentleman to persevere in proposing his resolu¬ 
tion. For himself, he should reserve all he had 
to say, and that was much, until the bill came 
in its full shape, with all its features and linea* 
naents marked and compleated; and he then 
thought he should be able to produce such proofs, 
to raise such objections, and to enforce them 1 
with such reason and argument, as to convince 
the Court that the bill was of that nature and com¬ 
plexion, they ought not to accept it. Reserving 
himself for this -purpose, and observing it to be 
the general wish that the Deputation should be 
no longer delayed, he forbore to detain them 
from the object they were entering upon. 

The question was then put for adjournment t 
which was carried by a very large majority; and 
as, that question superseded ad others* Mr. R. 
Jacksons motion dropt of course » but is recorded 
mi the proceedings of the day. 
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TUESDAY, July 13, 1813. 

A General Court of the Proprietors was held 
this day, June 13, 1813, upon business, as stated 
in the advertisement ," of the utmost importance.’* 
The Minutes of the last Court were read.— 
The Chairman , (R. Thornton, Esq. M. P.) in* 
formed the Court, that the bill for the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter had been reported in the 
House of Commons the evening before. 

That although various alterations had been 
made, several new clanses added, and the notice 
for introducing others had been given for that 
evening, (the 13th) when the bill was to be 
read a third time, yet it had been thought neces- 7 
sary to hold a Court of Proprietors, even under 
such uncertain circumstances, in order that the 
bill might be laid before them. He lamented 
it was not in a correct state for discussion, yet ifc 
was in the best which the Directors could pro¬ 
cure. It was not until midnight that the altera¬ 
tions and additions had been made, a time much 
too late to afford the opp rtmity for having the 
amendments printed for the House of Commons: 
but there was a person in waiting there, at?that 
very moment, in expectation of obtaining an ex¬ 
act copy of the amended clauses. 
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As the third reading of the Bill was fixed for 
that very evening, he should conceive it would be 
necessary to have the copy, such as it was, read 
in detail to the Court; this would enable the Di¬ 
rectors to afford such information, to illustrate 
such bearings, and to explain such particular 
points, as their present situation would allow. It 
would afford likewise opportunity for the Pro¬ 
prietors of making whatever observations they 
might deem necessary. But the bill was so in¬ 
complete, the vaiious changes and improvements 
not being published, and several new Proposi¬ 
tions still in agitation, that he considered it im¬ 
possible for the Directors and the Proprietary to 
give a perfect and decisive opinion upon it. Their 
ifinal determination must, of necessity, be deferred, 
until they could, at one view, connect and com¬ 
pare what, at present, was too disjointed and 
desultory to forma sound judgment upon. No 
man was more anxious than he was to have a 
measure of that great moment gravely examined, 
its several clauses carefully sifted, and every point 
of them investigated and appreciated. This 
could not be done in the immature state of the 
bill. No opinion could now be formed but what 
would be liable to mistake, deception, and rash¬ 
ness. A short time would remedy this inconve¬ 
nience, and he hoped the Proprietors would c0»- 
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sent to postpone 'their decision to that more de* 
sir able period. 

Mr. R. Jackson concluded, from tvhat the 
honourable Chairman had said, that the Direc* 
tors Were not prepared to give their determined 
opinions on the points which had been distinctly 
propounded to them by the Court. For the pur*- 
pose of simplifying and clearing them from all 
obscurity, he was disposed to place them under 
three heads: 

1st. Whether the Company could act under 
the proposed Bill with safety to their capital ? 

2d. Whether they could accept of it, with per* 
feet security to their dividend ? and, 

3d. Whether they could act under it with 
advantage to themselves, and the country ift 
general ? 

These were the three naked questions, but 
heavy in their importance and, responsibility, to 
which the Court looked up for plain and decisive 
answers. They were wrapt in no confusion ; they 
were involved in no mysterv ; but as clear and 
Unencumbered as any propositions cou d be laid 
down. He Was aware, that at tlie present mo¬ 
ment, no decisive opinion could be rationally 
found and honourably given. Changes mad** at a 
very late hour o.n the preceding tiig' f; changes 
8tiU in embryo, Which had not seen the light, had 

F 
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rendered the expectation of hearing the Directors’ 
separateopinionsabortive. There hadnotbeen time 
for weighing what had been so lately produced, 
and not yet exposed to examination. All this he 
most freely allowed and assented to, and was 
ready to confess that the Directors could not be 
prepared for acceding to the request of the Pro¬ 
prietary. 

They had been informed, that the bill, in its 
present changeable and unsettled state, ought 
now to be read—and the reason assigned for it 
. was this, that the moment before them was the 
only one, in which any improvements could be 
offered, any altera'ions recommended, or any 
suggestions proposed, with effect. Such indeed 
was the fact.—Imperfect as the bill was, unin¬ 
formed as they mmf be, even as to its proposed 
enactments, and much less so on such as were not 
yet proposed, still much credit was due to the 
Dilectors for assembling them together. They 
had his thanks for their promptitude, they were 
entitled to them for their readiness and assiduity 
in the manner of convening them—for true it 
was they had arrived at the last moment in which 
they could discuss the principles and clauses of 
the bill, in the dark as they all confessedly were : 
for however strange it might appear to those who 
were best acquainted with the habits of public, 
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life; however unaccountable it might seem to 
the usual course of deliberative proceedings; 
however it might stand in opposition to common 
sense and common safety ; yet true it was, that 
in a few hours after receiving the report of a bill, 
which involved the greatest interests upon the 
face of the whole earth, which comprised the 
fate of the greatest empires that ever existed., 
that bill was precipitated to a third reading.— 
What comment will future historians bestow : on 
a conduct so rash r how will they, when perhaps 
lamenting over ruins that might have stood firm, 
and unshaken against the wreck of time; over 
desolations, that might have been averted by 
a few days of wise and sober deliberation—how 
will they look in vain for the imperious necessity 
of rushing into danger—of adopting the mis¬ 
shapen, half-formed, rash conceived measures of 
one moment, in the very next moment that 
followed it! They will look in vain for this impe¬ 
rious necessity ; for they never can think of resort¬ 
ing to the great and only reason offered to us,—‘ 
“ that gentlemen are eager to get out of 
town.” Statesmen who could offer such a 
reason, who could act on such a principle, what¬ 
ever other ambition might actuate them, could 
not be desirous of living in after ages; they could 
not be proud of posthumous fame. It was trot for. 
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that ©surfe'to follow so disgraceful an example; it 
was not for the Company to tread in the foot* 
steps of so barren an ambition-*-~it was for them 
tO'discuss with deliberation, to determine with 
fritnness; it was for them to require time, and sul< 
flcient time to analyse with caret, to weigh with 
judgment, and to decide with wisdom. And 
ao plan could be> better adopted for that pur-, 
pose, situated as they then unhappily were, than 
that which was proposed by the honourable 
Chairman. Let the bill, unfinished as it was, be 
read—so much attention had already been paid 
to it, it had received so much elaborate discussion 
already, that he should recommend it might be 
read sfiort* Some of the clauses were undoubtedly 
of such a description that no possible objection 
Could be offered to them—but there were others 
which involved the fate of the Company; if they 
were passed over unresisted on that day, it would 
fpal the fete of their destiny for ever. When they 
oamo to those clauses, he conjured them to give 
their- solid and determined opinions upon them— 
few while it was judicious to husband rheir time 
in permitting the unobjectionable positions to 
slide by, they were bound, by every principle 
of justice and interest, to speak, their minds 
freely and openly on those- which were of primary 
importance. The reading of the'bill-would afford 
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every Proprietor an opportunity of moving any 
resolution, or any position, as it came before 
them, to strengthen the hands of the Directors* 
He wished particularly to draw their serious 
attention to the clause which enacted, that 
every deficiency in the commercial funds, which 
funds they would recollect were applicable to the 
payment of their dividends,—every deficiency in 
those funds was to be made up, not out of the 
territorial • revenues, generally, as -had been < er* 
toneously supposed—and this supposition had 
arisen from a conversation between a Depute* 
tion of the Directors and His Majesty’s Ministers^ 
but such deficiency was to be made up from the 
surplus of territorial revenuein what ?—why 
in the preceding year. ; 

The Chairman here interrupted the learned 
Proprietor on the point of order—he observed', 
that at this period be should consider all desultory 
observations to obstruct instead of accelerating 
the desired object j but while it was open and 
proper that the Proprietors should propose or 
suggest at their discretion, on any principle, as it 
arrived in the progress of reading the bill, he 
should think it premature in them to decide upon 
it. It was, at present, too imperfect: the various 
bearings of the whole measure, taken as a whole 
measure, could not be fairly argued upon $ for to 
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decide on that day, would be to accept they> 
knew not what, or to reject they knew not why.' 
The same reasoning would apply to the Court of 
Directors for delaying to hazard any opinion at 
all upon the subject. 

Here a very long conversation took place be¬ 
tween the Chairman, Mr. H. Jackson, Mr. Hume, 
the Hon. W. F. Elphinsfohe, Mr. Impctj, Mr. 
Dickenson, and Mr. K. Smith, on the propriety 
of reading the bid either short or long; some 
were for reading the preamble only, others the 
amended, and others the new clauses at length. 

Mr. Plummer observed, that there was so much 
difference and such contrariety of opinions, on 
fhe principles and on the detail of the bill, he 
dould not help thinking it impossible that Ilis 
Majesty’s Ministers could act with so little pru¬ 
dence and decency, as to force them into a decision 
hpon the measure, a great part of whose merits 
and bearings they were as yet unacquainted with. 
IF they were not enabled to consider the whole of 
fhe bill, and that was confessedly the case, it 
faould be as absurd as it was unjust to descant on 
a part of it. Of what use woukl their discussions 
be (—to what end would they decide upon any 
thing ?—their ultimate determination must pro¬ 
ceed, not on any isolated clause which would now 
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be the case, but fin the spirit, on the essence of 
the bill as a perfect tohole. Every thing short of 
this would be puerile and childish ; it would bf 
driving the clouds by argument, or soothing tbe 
winds with figures of rhetoric. The point now 
most to be desired wouid be that of obtaining 
sufficient time to consider the measure, when.it 
was laid before them in its finished state; when it 
bears with it ali the intentions of Government ; 
when it exposes all that is to be hoped for or ap¬ 
prehended ; when the contest of old clauses and 
new clauses, amendments and deviations, original 
and altered principles, may have subsided into 
that tangible shape on which every man can form 
a discreet opinion, and safely express his feeling 
and his judgement—that will be tbe moment for 
discussion, for argument, for decision, for accept¬ 
ance or rejection. Under this view of the subject, 
and he conceived this was the true view of, it, iti 
order to obtain a reasonable and a rightful timej 
for dispassionate examination, he should beg leav^ 
to lay before them a resolution which he truste4 
would be unanimously agreed to, “ That this 
“ Court having heard read, in short, tbe bill now 
“ before the House of Commons, for the renewal 
« of th.c East India Company’s Charter, finds it 
“ perfectly impossible to decide on the samejqj. 
its present imperfect state; especially as it is 
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“ understood that farther alterations may ..take 
“ place in the bill j and being desirous to consider 
“ it with the deliberation and solemnity which 
“ the subject demands, do request their Chairman* 
** and such of their Directors as are in Parliament, 
** to, move and support in their places in the House 
“ of Commons (or that such other communication 
“ take place between the Court of Directors and 
“ His Majesty’s Ministers, as may be deemed 
** expedient) that the third reading of the bid 
“ should be deferred till it shall have been printed 
** and laid before the Proprietors of this Company, 

giving them a reasonable time for full consider* 
** ation of the same; and that an early day be 
** named for the Court of Directors to com mu* 

41 nicate to the Proprietors the result of this pro- 
*' ceeding.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

The Chairman could have no objection to the 
motion of the hon. Proprietor, except that from 
the complexion of the preceding night’s debate, 
and the conversations he had held, he feared the 
measure would be fruitless. If it was the sense 
of t hat Court, he shquld not hesitate a moment to 
move in the House of Commons, that the third 
reading of the bill should be postponed; but he 
confessed he had no hope the motion would be 
acceded to. There was an eagerness to press the 
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bill through the ttouse, which, however it was to 
be lamented, was scarcely to be wondered at. He 
saw the necessity for delay in a view as important 
and momentous as the most anxious could do; 
but he was afraid that all he could urge, every ar¬ 
gument or persuasion that could be used, would 
not protract the impending moment. His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers had continually stated, that they 
did not wish to hurry a decision in the Court of 
Proprietors—and they professed to think that such 
a decision might be made, with the same propriety, 
after the bill had passed the House of Commons: 
they were anxious to introduce it in the Upper 
House while the Peers remained in town. The 
Directors had already arduously endeavoured to 
procure a prolongation of time for examining the 
bill; they had used every plea, they had wearied 
every argument, to induce Administration to in¬ 
dulge them with even a short period—but they 
had urged in vain j fot Government contended, 
that this not being a bill for granting money, any 
suggestion would be equally attended to, every 
alteration as readily proposed, and every amend¬ 
ment as completely facilitated by the Lords as in 
the Commons House of Parliament. This was 
the argument of His Majesty’s Ministers: 
they had formed their determination upon it, and 
he had no doubt but that determination would be 
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supported by a majority. Still, if it were the 
opinion of the Court of Proprietors that he should 
move for delay, and that the third reading should 
be postponed, to afford them the opportunity of 
deliberation, he would certainly, fruitless as he 
should think it, plead for a measure which, if 
carried into effect, would afford him the highest 
gratification. 

Mr. Plummer said, whatever might be the 
effect of the measure, whatever the opinion and 
conduct of His Majesty’s Ministers, that Court 
was not to be swayed by anticipation, nor influ¬ 
enced in their opinion and conduct by the im¬ 
proper sentiments and actions of others. It was 
not for them to look out for examples to follow;— 
their duty was to think and act for themselves— 
to take care that their own deeds and thoughts 
were pure, and honourable, and proper. It was 
for them to pursue such measures as ought to have 
their weight upon others—if they had not their 
proper weight, let others take the blame : they 
ought to do right, let the expectation be what it 
may—the consequence what it will. If this 
motion was rejected, they had done their duty— 
it would shew the world they were not precipitate 
whoever else were so; and that they were not 
participators in disgraceful and dangerous hurry. 
Some good might possibly be derived.by a motion 
for time, no evil could possibly arise out of it; 
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and at all events, should Ministers obstinately re¬ 
fuse their boon for delay, the same opportunity 
would still be left them, to apply to the House of 
Lords, as if the application were not made at all; 
and he was certainly desirous of making an ex¬ 
periment, where some good might be elicited 
without the hazard of evil. 

Mr. B. Jackson observed, that from the state¬ 
ment of the honorable Chairman, the Ministers 
professed -that they did not wish to hurry a de¬ 
cision in the Court of Proprietors—they professed 
that there would be sufficient time to suggest any 
alterations while the bill was in progress in the 
House of Lords, or in other words, when we 
have made up this measure in our own minds, 
and to our own wills, and we have passed it 
through the House of Commons, you shall have 
the liberty of examining our perfect composition, 
and say aye, or no to it—you may accept or re¬ 
ject it at pleasure •, for as to the farce of suggest¬ 
ing alterations while it is on full gallop through 
the House of Lords, it is really adding insult 
to injury. The true and just mode would have 
been to have cleared it first from its obnoxious 
provisions—to have reconciled its contradictions 
—to have made it palatable to all parties—to 
have consulted the interests of all, and to have 
cautiously acted upon ever v principle. Was this 
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the system ? certainly not: did they treat the 
East-India Company with even decent attention? 
certainly not: did they debate with them upon 
points which they alone could know the truth of? 
clearly not:—no; they tossed about jarring 
atoms to find their own place, they mixed 
them up with violence and haste, they urged 
them through the House of Commons with pre¬ 
cipitate hurry, and then they say,—v\hat?—why? 
“ any suggestion will be equally attended to, 
every alteration as readily proposed, every amend¬ 
ment as completely facilitated by the Lords as 
in the Commons House of Parliament; for this 
was not a bill for granting money.” When 
could they find the gravity to listen to all this ? 
Where was the man who could believe that 
the same system of precipitancy would not be 
persevered in ? For his own part, he thought the 
suggestions of the present moment were all 
they had to trust to—that they should be urged 
and explained before the third reading of the 
bill in the House of Commons; for on that 
reading depended the fate of the Company. 
Since the motion of the honourable Proprietor did 
not prevent them from discussing the different 
clauses of the bill as they rose in order, and ex¬ 
patiating upon them, he highly approved of and 
should support it j and more particularly so, as it 
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distinctly proved, and publicly avowed, that the 
Court neither advised nor acquiesced in that inde¬ 
cent hurry, which had opprobriously marked 
every stage of the proceeding. 

The Deputy Chairman ^the lion. IV. F. El - 
phinslonc) desired to observe, that the course of 
procceeding, in the present instance, was exactly 
similar to what had formerly been pursued on the 
renewal of the Charter. 

Mr. R. Jackson was free to acknowledge the 
statement of the Hon. the Deputy Chairman; 
the cases in point of haste were exactly similar, 
l?ut nothing could be more dissimilar in their 
circumstances and situations; in the one instance, 
the whole business was that of mutual arrange¬ 
ment and acquiescence—was the present so ? 
Where there was a reciprocal understanding, 
and a perfect agreement on all points, haste and 
delay were indifferent, and perhaps haste were 
the preferable—but when there was neither ar¬ 
rangement, acquiescence, understanding, nor 
agreement; when, in fact, the opinions of men 
were in direct opposition to-each other; when 
the clauses of the bill w'ere in direct opposition to 
each other: when the existence of empires was 
at stake under this mutual disagreement and 
misunderstanding; surely the two cases were like¬ 
wise in direct opposition to each other; haste 
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might be benefit to the one and' fatal to the 
other. 

Mr. Plummer said he should acquiesce cheer¬ 
fully in the opinion of several Proprietors to with¬ 
draw his motion until the bill had been read, 
when he should again have the honour to propose 
it for their acceptance. 

It was then settled that the bill should be read; 
that the objectionable clauses should be read 
“ short,” proforma, and that those of the opposite 
nature should be read “ at length.” 

On the clause confirming the Charter of Wil¬ 
liam being entered upon, Mr. R. Jackson rose to 
give notice, that upon this clause for confirming 
the Charter afforded them by King William, 
he should make his stand. That Charter, in his 
conception, gave them those extensive privileges 
by which they might exercise commercial inter¬ 
course to an unlimited degrees and having shook 
Off the load of dominion and the restraint of 
shackling enactments, they might rise the higher 
on the wings of mercantile advantage: but 
that the Court might not manacle themselves 
with his single opinion, he should certainly, at 
the proper time, move the resolution,— 

•“ That the standing Counsel to the East-India 
<« Company be requested to give -his opinion at 
« the next General Court, whether,'in case of the 
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* Proprietors agreeing to act under the proposed 
“ Bill, and finding, from experience, that its 
“ operation is dangerous to their iafety, or in- 
“ jurious to their interest, they can deliver tbem- 
“ selves from its provisions, without resigning 
“ their existing Charter, as granted by His Ma- 
" jesty William the Third, or such other Charters 
“ as are now held by this Company, indepen- 
* £ dently of the Act of the 33d of His Majesty ?” 

The clause being read, by which the Crown 
is enabled to grant a pension of j£ 1,500 per an¬ 
num to Bishops, who, after a certain time should 
retire from India, and of «£S00 a year to retired 
Archdeacons in a similar situation, which several 
sums tyere chargeable on the territorial funds of 
the Company, 

Mr, Hume observed, that with all the defer¬ 
ence and rqspect which he entertained for the 
interests of the established Church, and no man 
could hold them in an higher estimation than he 
did, it appeared to him, that His Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters should have proved to the Public and to 
the Company, that the Company could pay their 
debts before they were burthened with such 
enormous charges .—(Hear !—hear !)—It was an 
easy thing to calculate and order establishments, 
and to rate the price of their estimation, particu¬ 
larly at the expense of others. It was easy to 
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obtain the reputation of liberality, when others 
were to pay fosjr it $ but it was not so easy to pro¬ 
vide the me&ns of defraying these extraordinaries. 
He should wish to be informed whether the 
Chaplains of the Church of England, who were to 
proceed to the different Presidencies, were also to 
be allowed pensions from the funds of the Com¬ 
pany ? 

Mr. Bosanquet answered, that such would be 
provided for under the Act of 1793, in the same 
manner they had hitherto been, as Military 
Chaplains. 

Mr. R. Jackson complained, that while ample 
provision was so studiously made for Bishops and 
Archdeacons; while they found their names in 
the Bill environed with pensions and provisions, 
how did it happen that the inferior orders of the 
clergy should be passed over, unnoticed and for¬ 
gotten ? It was not for him to account for this. 
The fact was so, and they had to account for it, 
who were the cause of the neglect. 

On the “ appropriation Clause ,” being read, 

Mr. B. Jackson expressed himself considerably 
gratified with the alterations introduced into it; 
but he wished the Court to examine this, in the 
first instance, as a mere declaratory clause, and by 
comparing it with the enacting clauses which 
were founded upon it, determine whether they 
, did not contradict and destroy the preamble. 
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A detice has been given by an honourable 
gentleman in the House of Commons of his in¬ 
tending to move, on the third reading'df thfe Bill, 
that the Commercial establishment of the 'Com¬ 
pany should be paid out of the commercial funds. 

The expense of that establishment amounted 
to about £* 60,000 per annum. If the honourable 
gentleman should succeed in his motion, it would 
prove an additional impediment to the receipt of 
the Company’s dividend, in the ratio of nearly 
one-fourth of the whole. He could not help 
considering such a measure to be unjust in its 
principle and dangerous in its practice; because 
their commercial establishments were as com¬ 
pletely a territorial charge, as the provision fot a 
regiment of dragoons. And how was the coi& 
mercial establishment to maintain itself but bf 
its own funds, when it was acknowledged to bfc 
a commerce they got nothing by ? for the trade 
to India had produced neither actual profit dor 
pecuniary advantages. 

Mr. Bmanquet expressed his obligations to the 
honourable and learned gentleman for drawing 
the attention of the Court to those items which 
ought to be considered as political charges. The 
article of commerce had been estimated at teri 
per cent, but it could hardly be supposed tbaf 

H 
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this could include the expense of their varfous 
establishments. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that by a particular 
clause* the dividends of the Company were re¬ 
stricted to '£ 10. 1 Or. and this dividend was to 
be paid out oftheir commercial profits. - And it 
was further provided by a subsequent clause, 
that if there*‘should be W'deficit, (which may 
arise, through a thousand latent 'and Unblame- 
able circumstances,) then the payment-should-be, 
made up out of the territorial. AH this wafc : just 
and ‘plain, it required' no difficulty of ablution* 
and it was consolatory to the stockholder. But 
tliefe Was another question to be asked, and 
certainly-not an immaterial one, and it Was this t 
Supposing fhefe-should be no territorial' surplus, 
Which" happen, as it before had done, 

by wars of their own, or by expeditions, or 
diversions, or any other assistance in favour of 

’yf) 

the - Government here, or by any other means 

whatever: supposing there should be no terri- 

• ■> ” 

torial surplus when there was a deficiency in the 
commercial receipts—what was to happen then?— 
"Were they to go without their dividend ? 

The Chairman replied—he believed so. 

; Mr. Hume immediately ‘Said, that he gave 
notice of a motion he intended to make, at some 
future period, oh the subject of a guarantee for 
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their dividends, whether there was-a Surplus re¬ 
venue or not; he was ready to maintain, that 
the policy could -neither be necessary nor just, 
which with a strong hand limits the excess of 
dividend; but secures no resource for a dividend* 
under the deficiencies of the existing year, The 
very idea of limiting an excess implied the 
propriety and the • intention of reimbursing a 
deficit j he could otherwise perceive neither the 
justice nor. the utility of limitation. 

Mr. R. Jackson expressed his perfect agreement 
with the motion of which the hop. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) had just given notice; but there 
was aq observation which arose upon the subject 
out of the questions that bad been asked, and the 
cases which had been put. Supposing a deficit 
in both funds, the commercial and the territorial* 
for it was right to put every possible shape before 
them •, supposing such a deficit, how wer$ bills 
to be accepted by the Company, aqd the pay¬ 
ment of such acceptances secured ? 

The Chairman replied, that no bills would 
be accepted without sufficient funds in hand, to 
provide that such -acceptances were duly ho¬ 
noured. 

Mr. Jackson regretted, that this explanation 
bad not beep earlier^ known to him; it would 
have. saved., la ipi^Jf aqd the Proprietors a conn 

II 2 
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siderable degree of trouble} as he should not 
have given so decided an opposition to the 
whole of the clause. 

On the clause, relating to the military, being 
read,—• 

Mr. Hume observed, that this being the only 
enactment in which the military of India was 
noticed through the whole bill, he should use 
the opportunby afforded him of putting a question 
to the Court of Directors. 

A rumour had gone abroad, obtaining con¬ 
siderable credit, and raising as considerable an 
alarm, that very important changes were in 
agitation for the Indian army. The welfare and 
file interests of this useful and honourable class of 
men were immediately connected, and indeed 
Sfetdst identified with the safety and the very 
existence of the Indian empire; it was important 
to learn, from a variety of motives, how far such 
a rumour was founded: and he begged to 
express an earnest hope, that if any new ar¬ 
rangements should, at any time, be in contem¬ 
plation, for considerable changes in the army itself 
and the military system, that the Proprietors should 
be timely apprized of the motives for, and the 
rtafure of, such arrangement. 

The Chairman assured the honourable gentle¬ 
man that no such arrangements were in contem- 
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plation; t*hat there were certain minutes before 
the Court of Directors, but no decision had been 
given on them. 

On the clause being read for granting pensions 
of superannuation to the servants of the Com* 
pany,— 

Mr. K. Smith said, that after the honourable tes¬ 
timony which had been borne on all sides to the 
character of the Captains and Officers of the 
Company’s naval establishment, it was not ne¬ 
cessary for him to diverge into eulogium upon 
their merits; he had spent his life among them, 
and was individually acquainted with their ser¬ 
vices ; he should not however launch out into 
their praises, but content himself with giving 
notice, that before the Court should separate, he 
would offer a motion to the effect that the Cap^ 
tains and Officers of the Company’s n3val esta¬ 
blishment should be included in the list of those 
servants to the Company, to whom pensions of 
superannuation were to be granted ; he observed 
that the power of allowing gratuities, limited 
certainly to £600 per annum, was fully estab¬ 
lished. The Company, had by a distinct clause, 
authority to give them to {£ all officers, civil or 
militarv, or other persons;” but it should clearly 
be defined, that the Captains and Officers of the 
Company’s naval establishment could be unequij 
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vocally included under this description, Heob? 
served too that the sum limited to ,£’22,000 per 
annum, in the former act, for the salaries and 
charges of the Board of Control was now extended 
to ,£25,000 per annum, “ to be deemed and taker* 
“ as a part of the political charges of the said 
“ Company.” He observed likewise that the super¬ 
annuated officers of the Board of Control were to 
be additionally provided for, out of the fundsof the 
Company; and a ratio of allowances determinate- 
ly. fixed upon, for the equipment and voyat es of 
certain great officers on the military, judicial, and 
religious^establishments; but amid all this liberal 
ai}d unbounded application of their finances, the 
n&yal. officers had been forgot or not sufficiently 
identified. In order to avoid all question aS to 
ffieir claims on superannuation or otherwise, he 
lagged leave to move, “ That the Court of 
“ Directors be requested to enforce on the minds 
“ of His Majesty’s Ministers the necessity of 
“ introducing a clause into the present bill, to 
“ enable the Court of Directors to provide for 
“ the Commanders and officers of the regular 
“ and extra-chartered ships, which have been, 
*‘,and may be employed in the Company’s ser- 
“ .vice, civet' and above what they may be. 
“...entitled to from the Poplar and cdhtingent 
“.funds.” 
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Mr. li. Jackson rose to ask whether all these 
several gratuities, salaries, and sums, of such vari¬ 
ous descriptions and weighty importance, were to 
be paid previous to the dividends of the Com¬ 
pany ? 

The Chairman replied, certainly not 
Mr. Hume said, that as their dividends were 
to .be paid out of their commercial profits only^ 
it had now become a matter of necessity to se¬ 
parate clearly the pensions that were granted for 
political services, from those which were allowed 
to commercial servants. . > 

The Chairman expressed himself as perfectly 1 
agreeing with the observations of the honourable 
gentlemen. Those observations, the suggestions 
which had arisen out of them, and the objections 
which had been made, he should faithfully con¬ 
vey to his Majesty’s Ministers. They had cer¬ 
tainly great responsibility for the measure now 
under their direction, and they had great power 
in the conduct of it, and he most heaTtily believed 
that they would not use their power unfairly. In 
respect to the motion of an hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
K. Smith) in behalf of the Company’s marine 
officers, he could assure him the subject had al¬ 
ready been laid before the Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire—that he should not lose sight of it, but 
.again lay claim to that noble Lord’s attention on 
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behalf of so valuable a set of men, and use every 
exertion to procure for them a just remuneration 
of their services. 

The bill being read through, 

Mr. Hume rose to claim the indulgence of the 
Court. He, in the hurry of reading, had overlooked 
a clause which appeared to him of the utmost im¬ 
portance to the Indian empire. It appeared by 
it, that natives of India, Seapoys, and their officers, 
for it includes “ all persons whomsoever, shall 
“ be subject and amenable to all provincial 
tf courts of competent jurisdiction for all crimes 
* £ and misdemeanours, and in al! actions and suits 
** whatsoeverand this is to be carried into 
effect with the soldiery, though without the 
knowledge of their Commanding Officers. This 
critiinistance has been matter of heavy complaint, 
and it did appear to hirn that it was a clause sub¬ 
versive of discipline, particularly in India, where 
the utmost exertion should be made for enforcing 
the highest degree of reverence and respect, in the 
eyes of the natives, for all thtir superiors ; and the 
greatest caution attended to, in avoiding every 
measure tending in the slightest degree to weaken 
their veneration for :h -tn. 

The ('illinium informed the hon. Proprietor, 
that the Sepoys and their Officers, to which he 
had more particularly alluded, as liable to civil 
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and criminal process, without the leave and 
knowledge of their Commanding Officer, were 
put on the same footing exactly with the troops 
of the line in this country. 

Mr. Hume replied, it was for that very reason 
he had offered his objections to the measure. In 
applying legislative enactments to India, and es¬ 
pecially to its native inhabitants, we are not to 
reason and to determine by analogy-they are a 
different race of men, their opinions, their habits, 
their conditions were entirely dissimilar. The 
British soldier and the Sepoy did not view the same 
prospect in the same light, and could not receive 
the same treatment with the same feeling. In a 
government of opinion, as the Indian assuredly 
was, the greatest respect should be had to the 
prevailing customs and sentiments of its subjects, 

Mr. Grant was of opinion, that if the suggestion 
of the hon. Proprietor was attended to, the Sepoys 
would enjoy a higher privilege than the English 
military in India that such adistinction between 
the native and British troops would be productive 
of discontent; not, indeed, without, at least, the 
appealance of justice. There were a thousand 
other difficulties opposed the adoption of his sen¬ 
timents on this subject, difficulties that were 
insuperable. 

Here the observations on the reading of the Bill 
closed. i 
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Mr. 'Plummer assured the Court of his great 
unwillingness to detain them at any time, and he 
could not be inclined to do so at that period, be¬ 
cause it would defeat his own purpose, by pre¬ 
venting the hon. Chairman and the other Directors 
who were in Parliament, from attending the 
House of Commons. After making a very 
slight alteration in his motion, which had 
seg jested itself during the observations on the 
Bill, and which proved the great advantage de¬ 
rived from that day’s discussion, he should offer 
it for their acceptance ; and he thought the Mi¬ 
nisters were not hardy enough, that they would 
not dare to pass the Bill, without allowing the 
prayer of it .—(For the motion, see page 39). 

The Chairman was inclined to fear, that the 
confidence of the hon. Proprietor was not suffi¬ 
ciently founded, that the time was hastening on 
rapidly, and that the debate on this subject might 
be actually at that moment before the House. 

Mr. Grant conceived, that considering the 
temper of the House, the length of time on which 
the measure had been suspended, and the lateness 
of the session, the effect of the resolution could 
better be obtained by private conference with His 
Majesty’s Ministers, than public motion in the 
House of Commons—for he considered the latter 
measure to be utterly hopeless, 
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The motion was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr. R. Jackson pronosed his motion (see page 
46) for the standing counsel of the Company to 
state the:r opinion on the next general court day, 
&c. which was carried by a la>'ge majority. 

Alter a desultory conversation with frequent in¬ 
terrupt! uv., Mr. K. Smith's motion in favour of 
the Company’s Marine Servants, was superseded 
by that for Adjournment, and the Court adjourned 
accordingly, sine die. 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE, July 16, 1813. 

A General Court of Proprietors was this day 
held (by summons) on business of the utmost 
importance. 

The Chairman (R. Thornton, Esq.) opened the 
Court by ordering the proceedings of the last Court 
to be read. He then proceeded to inform them— 

That the Bill for renewing the Company’s 
Charter, with all its alterations and amendments, 
as it had passed the House of Commons, was 
printed for the use of the Proprietors. 

That in pursuance of a resolution at the last 
General Court, a case had been laid before the 
standing Counsel of the Company (Mr. Adam), 
and that he had received the answer to the ques¬ 
tion propounded for his opinion. 

The resolution was then read to the Court:— 

“ Resolved, That the standing Counsel to the 
“ East India Company be requested to give his 
“ opinion at the next General Court, whether, in 
“ case of the Proprietors agreeing to act under 
“ the proposed Bill, and finding, from experi- 
" cnee, that its operation is dangerous to their 
“ safety, or injurious to their interest, they can 
“ deliver themselves from its provisions, without 
“ resigning their existing Charter, as granted by 
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‘‘his Majesty King “William the Third, or such 
“ other Charters as are now held by this Com" 
“ pany, independently of the Act of the 33d of 
“ his Majesty?” 

After which the Counsel’s opinion was also 
read, as follows:— 

" The East-India Company exists as a corpo- 
“ ration under the Charter of William the Third; 
“ which Charter is derived from the Crown, is 
“ independent of any Act of Parliament, and is 
“ particularly referred to and saved by a proviso 
“ in the proposed Bill. 

“ When the proposed Bill passes into a law, 
“ it will impose upon the East-India Company, 
“ as a corporation, the fulfilment of all the trusts 
“ and obligations created by the Bill, and will 
“ likewise regulate the enjoyment of the rights 
“ of which the Company are in possession. 

“ These trusts and obligations, being the crea- 
“ tion of the Legislature, can only be got rid ot by 
“ the intervention of Parliament, which may, 
“ upon the occasion contemplated, impose con- 
“ ditions as terms of release. 

“It is almost unnecessary, therefore, to ob- 
“ serve, that a> the duties and obligations thus 
“ created are not the subicct of voluntary sur- 
“ reader, regulated by legal rules or for ns, but 
“ are to be annulled only at the discrete n of the 
“ Legislature, it is in vain to look to the opinion- 
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Mr. Impey expressed himself to be of a differ- 
' cut opinion. It, indeed, the Proprietors bad no 
Other means of knowing the contents of the Bill; 
if they had no other opportunity of comparing 
and weighing its enactments, and must proceed 
fo an immediate decision, in that case, he should 
support the learned gentleman in having it read, 
as proposed, in open Court? but, as it could 
scarcely be intended they should come to a de¬ 
cision on that day, they would have the opportu¬ 
nity of studying the Bill in their closets; where 
they might at leisure and dispassionately reflect 
upon every part ot it separately, with deliberate 
attention, and form their judgment on the aggre¬ 
gate. As this was likely to be the case, it would 
only be throwing away a considerable portion of 
time in a useless formality, and two or three 
valuable hours be squandered in trifling, which 
might be most importantly employed in reflecting. 
In this view of the case, he should think it the 
best course to hear the opinions of the Directors, 
which were about to be laid before them, either 
singly or collec(ivclt); and if those opinions were 
delivered in writing, they might be printed.— 
This course would afford the Proprietors the best 
mode of forming their own judgment; they might 
compare the Bill itself, and all its provisions, with 
the sentiments of the Court of Directors, and by 
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such comparison would be enabled to determine 
on a just conclusion. This he conceived to be, 
the greatest atld truest method for deciding on a 
question which involved their dearest interests and 
the fall of the whole Indian Empire. 

The Report of the Secret Committee was then 
read, as follows : 

“ The Committee having resumed the consider- 
** ation of the Bill for a renewal ot the Company’s 
“ Charter,. which passed the House of Commons 
“ on the 13th instant, they now proceed to detail 
“ their opinion upon it, in the form of a Minnte, 
tx which, should the Court be pleased to adopt, 
“ they submit, for the purpose of its being laid 
“ before the General Court. 

“I. In commencing the negociation with His 
** Majesty’s Ministers for the renewal of the 
“ Company’s Charter, the Court of Directors pro- 
,c posed, that the system established by the pre- 
“ ceding Chartcrof 1793, for the government and 
“ commerce of India, should be continued, at 
“ least in all its material parts;* and as it soon ap* 
“ pcared, that a great enlargement of the private 
“ trade with India was meditated by Administra- 

• This of course comprehended .the exclusive trade with 
Chuia, about which there has been no question thioughout 
this negociation between His Majesty's Munsteis and the 
Company. 

K 
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“ tion, the Directors contended, that no change 
,** should be introduced which should affect the 
" principles, or impair the efficiency, of the ex- 
“ isting system. ; 

" II. His Majesty’s Government, acquiescing 
“ generally in the utility of that system, explicitly 
“ admitted, that the territorial government should 
" be continued in the management of the Com- 
“ pany, and for a further term of twenty years; but 
“ besides suggesting a most important alteration! 
,e since waived, with respect to the Indian Army, 
,c they insisted on the opening of the trade with 
“ India, generally, to the Merchants and Out- 
“ ports of the United Kingdom, under regulations 
f £ tQ be afterwards framed. This great change, 
“ the Court of Directors have strenuously com- 
“ bated in their writings; setting forth, at large, 
<c all the ruinous consequences to be apprehended 
“ from it; but Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, maintain- 
** ing their own views, introduced into the House 
“ of Commons, on the 22d of March last, a set 
** of Resolutions, containing all the material con- 
“ ditions on which they proposed that the Charter 
“ of the Company should be renewed. These 
“ Resolutions went, not only to open the Indian 
“ trade to all the subjects of the United Kingdom, 
w but to annihilate the independent power of the 
** Company in licensing ships and persons (other 
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“ than those appointed to the service) to go to 
" India: And, besides these innovations in a 
“ system that had subsisted two centuries, the 
“ Resolutions proposed to separate the accounts 

* and finances of the Company’s commerce from 
“ those of the territorial possessions, and to subject 
** both to new provisions and regulations. 

“III. From all these changes, the Directors and 
'" Proprietors feared, not only that the tranquillity 
“ of the Indian possessions would be disturbed 
“ by the influx of Europeans into them, but that 
the Company’s trade with China would be in- 
“ vaded and impaired by smuggling;—that there 

# Would consequently be a diminution of their 
“ commercial profits, and eventually, a defalcation 
“ of the fund whence was to proceed the accus- 
“ tomed dividend on the capital stock ; that divi- 
“ dend, of which the regular payment was nebes- 
“ sary, to enable the Company to perform the po- 
“ litical functions assigned to them in the Go- 
“ vernment of India. They also, in considering 
“ the great amount of the territorial debt and ex- 
“ penditure, and the recently transferred payment 
“ of so much of the principal and interest of that 

debt to England, apprehended, that the large 
■ r provision which the territory would annually 
have to make for these new payments, in addi- 
” lion toother political charges usually defrayed iri 

K 2 
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“ England, might not be punctually made in In* 
“ dia; or, if furnished there, that the good* in 
f which it ought to be invested might not, from 
“ the rivalship of the new private tjrade, and its 
“ interference with the Company’s home system 
“ of public sales, be realized here with sufficient 
“ regularity. To substantiate these various points^ 
“ the Company prayed, and were permitted to 
" bring evidence before both Houses of Parlia- 
u ment; and the body of information which has, 
“ in consequence, been given to the World, will 
“ remain a monument, not only of the talents and 
‘^knowledge of those, chiefly the servants of the 
“ Company, by whom it has been communicated, 
“ but of the solidity of the objections and argu* 
“ roents advanced by the Company in support of 
“ .their cause. The Resolutions, however, were 
“ at length passed by both Houses, without 
“ any essential alteration; and the bill consequently 
“ brought into the House of Commons was framed, 
“ generally, in conformity to them. Several of 
“ the important points here mentioned (those par- 
“ ticularly relating to the finances of thcCoinpany, 
“ and others contained in the Bill), have, how- 
“ ever, continued to be subjects of discussion; 
“ in writing or conference, between the Court of 
“ Directors ar.d His Majesty’s Ministers, in the 
if course .of the last three months, and they have 
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“ been contended for in all the progress of the 
“ Bill through the House. The Bill, however, 
“ may now be supposed to have received it* 
“ last form, as it has been read the third time, 
“ and has been passed by the Commons. 

‘‘ IV. In this Bill, as it now stands, there are 
“ considerable variations from the Resolutions 
“ first laid before the House. But it will be un- 
" necessary to go into a detail here, either of the 
“ particulars of those variations, or of the several 
“ clauses <jf the Bill,—even those which affect 
“ the commercial privileges of the Company, 
" and the power flowing from them, or which 
‘‘.■affect their finances, territorial and commercials 
“ becaiise these will sufficiently appear in follow* 
“ ing, what seems to be, the course of proceeding 
" now most proper,—that is, to compare, briefly, 
“ the provisions made in relation to these most 
“ important branches of the Company’s affairs 
“ (passing over inferior points) by the last Charter, 
“ with the provisions, respecting the same 
" branches, contained in the present Bill; and 
“ comparing, also, in these respects, the actual 
“ result of the last Charter, with the probable 
“ consequences of the Charter which is pro- 
posed: That, hence, the difference between 
“ the two Charters may be more clearly seen, the 
vC import of the proposed changes better appre* 
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** ciated, and that, from the whole, a judgment 
« tf may be formed, how far the terms of the new 
“ Charter may, on the part of the Company, be 
“ practicable, and such as, on the whole, may be 
" acquiesced in. 

“ V. By the Act of 1793, the general and com- 
if prehcnsive powers of controul, given to the 
“-Board of Commissioners by the Act of 1734, 
“ were continued, and in some instances exttnd- 
V ed, or rendered more specific. A monopoly of 
*' the trade to India, as well as to China (subject 
v to admission of private Indian trade, to the ex- 
** tent of three thousand tens annually, on the 
“ Company’s ships), was continued to the Com- 
** pany. 

“ 'ihe licenring of any private ships to proceed 
“ to India and back, or of any traders beyond 
** a few agents, was i ot in the contemplation of 
“ that Act, and the exercise of the power of li- 
censing was vested wholly in the Company by 
“ their general privileges. 

“ The territorial revenues and commercial 
** profits of the Company were subjected to certain 
appropriations, liable, as far as the Act left any 
** di'Cretior, to be controuled by the Board of 
^ Commissioners ; but, under these appropria- 
“ tions, the management and use of both the ter- 
u ritprjal and commercial funds, and the recipro- 
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** cal application of the one to the aid of the other, 
“ remained, in practice, with the Company, to 
“ whom both properly belonged, as they still do; 
“ and one general treasury served for the whole. 

*' Among the appropriations was a sum of at 
“ least a million sterling annually, from the re- 
ct venues, for the purposes of Indian and China 
“ investments; but the net proceeds of invest- 
“ mcnts and profits at home were, after payment 
f< of bills of exchange already accepted, and the 
“ payment of other current debts, interest, and 
“ outgoings, charges, and expenses (the bond 
u debt excepted), made liable, first, to the pay- 
" t»ent annually of a dividend of ten per cent, on 
** the capital stock (the other half per cent, being 
" made up from the separate fund); secondly, to 
** the payment of ,£’500,000 per annum for bills 
“on account of territorial debt; and, in the 
“ third place, to the payment of £500,000 to 
“ the public, as a participation in the territorial 
“ revenues, if the net proceeds sufficed for such 
“ participation. 

“ When these payments should be satisfied^ 
“ further surplusses were, a‘ter certain reductions 
“ of the territoiial and commercial debts of the 
“ Company, to be applied, in the proportion of 
“ one-sixth to the augmentation of dividend, and 
“ the remaining five-sixths to form a fond for the 
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“ security of the capital stock of the Company, until 
“ that fund should, with its growing mteresf, 
amount to twelve millions sterlingi and all sur- 
“ plusses, after the accumulation of this sum, 
“ were to go to the public. 

** The appointment to all offices in the Indian 
“ establishments, conformably to the limitations 
“ prescribed by Parliament, in respect to rank 
“ and salaries, rested wholly with the Company. 

** VI. By the Charter now proposed, which con- 
** tinues and enlarges the powers of controul given 
“ by former Charters, as will be hereafter speci- 
fied, the Company are to be deprived, as al- 
“ ready noticed, of all exclusive privilege in the 
“ trade to and from India, and of the uncon- 
w trouled power of licensing persons and ships 
* e to go to India; and both ships and persons may 
“ go thither under license, of which the Board 
“ of Commissioners have the final determination 
“ and disposal, from any port of the United 
“ Kingdom. 

“ The tenitoiial and commercial accounts of 
“ the Company arc to be kept distinct and sepa- 
“ rate, so that each department shall exhibit, 
** exclusively, its own concerns. And this leads 
* to a separation, also, of the finances of each, 
“ which hitherto, though distinguished, have been 
“ joined together, and have materially assisted 
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*' each other; but’, henceforth, each department 
“ is to stand upon its own receipts and its own, ' 
4 ‘ payments. 

“ In lieu of the specific appropriation of a 
“ million sterling, or more, from the revenues for 
“ investments, as in the last Charter, it was first 
“ intended by His Majesty’s Government to 
“ render the surplus revenue applicable, among 
“ other purposes, to the provision of investment, 

“ under the authority and controul of the Board 
“ of Commissioners: but it is now provided, that 
" a sum equal to the actual payments made at 
** home on account of territorial charges (which 
** exceed a million sterling per annum) shall be 
" allotted out of the Indian revenues, (that is, 
“ whether there be a surplus or not) for invcst- 
“ ments, and that this allotment is to be employed 
“ by the Court of Directors in the provision of 
“ such goods as they shall think fit. 

“ A dividend of ten and a half per cent, on the 
“ present or future capital stock is also continued, 
** payable out of the net proceeds in England. 
“ According to the Resolutions first laid before 
“ the House of Commons, the order of payment 
** in which the dividend stood was the same as in 
** the Act of 1793 ;—but by the Bill, as it now 
“ stands, the home nett proceeds and profits are 

specifically exempted from the payment of ter- 
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u ritorial charges, until the dividend is satisfied, 
" wwing as to the payment of bills and Cettifi- 
** cates, for which value has been previously 
*' received in India, and to the interest and sinking 
“ fund on the loan of ,£2,500,000 in 1812 from 
rt the Public to the Company, on account of the 
u territorial debt, which interest is included in the 
u political charges for which the Company are to 
** be indemnified by the investment purchased 
** with territorial funds in India, as abovemen* 
4t tioned. And it is moreover provided, that if, 
4t in any year, the commercial profits shall not 
« suffice for the dividend, and there shall have 
“ been any territorial surplus in the year preceding, 
“ such surplus shall go to make up the dividend 
** of ten and a half per cent.; and if the home 
“funds shall not, after payment of the dividend, 
H suffice for the payment of all such bills as shall 
** be drawn on the Company for the interest of 
** any loan in India before the 10th of April 1814, 
“ Parliament is to direct the payment of the dcfi* 
w ciency. 

“ After satisfying all current demands at home, 
«* and after the reduction of the territorial dc bt to 
** ten millions and the bond debt to three millions, 
“ all surplusses at home are to be applied to the 
** formation of a guarantee fund for the capital, 
** as in the former Charter> until the same amounts 
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* £ to twelve millions sterling, and all further sur- 
" pltisses are to go in the proportion of one-sixt^i 
“ to the Company and five-sixths to the Public. 

“ To look now more particularly to the powers 
“ of controul given by the proposed Charter, 
“ they may be distinguished into those which are 
“ new, or those of which the principle, though 
" not expanded, is to be found in the fovmer 
“ Charter. Of the first class are licensing ships 
and persons (saving as to agents for private tra- 
“ ders, which the Board were empowered to 
“ license by the Act of 1793) to go to India, 
“ either by over-ruling the Directors or by original 
w jurisdiction. 

“ The controul over the College and Mi- 
** litary Seminary in England. 

“ Over the appointment to certain vacari- 
“ cies in Indian offices, which are not to be 
t( supplied by the Directors without the ap- 
“ probation of the Board. 

“ Over the restoration of suspended or 
“ dismissed servants, civil or military, which 
“ restoration is not to be valid without con- 
" sent of the Board. 

“ Over the article of gratuities, of which 
** none above .£600 are to be good without 
** consent of the Board. 

“ It may be contended, however, that all 
l 2 
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“ these, except the first, fall fairly within the 
“.scope of the general powers given to the Board 
“ by the Acts of 1784 and 1793. 

" With regard to the powers of controul, of 
“ which the principle is to be found in the former 
“ Acts, but the specification as to particular ob- 
“ jects is new, they relate to the following parti- 
“culdrs: ' - - 

** Distinct accounts to be kept of the terri. 
“ torial, political, and commercial concerns, 
“ as already explained. 

** A general controul over the appropria- 
** tion of the territorial revenues (excepting 
“ the amount to be issued in India for terri- 
** torial payments in England). 

“ The Board may require of the Directors, 
u abstracts, accounts, and statements, rela- 
“ ting to the affairs of the Company. 

“ Vacancies of Governors and Comman- 
“ ders-in-chief are to be filled by Directors, 
“ with approbation of His Majesty. This 
“ is new in point of law, but only partly so 
** as to practice, 

“ VII. It will next be proper to advert to th* 
“results of the Charter of 1793, with regard, 
« more particularly, to the commercial privileges 
« and the finances of the Company, (the subjects 
“ which have been chiefly controverted), and 
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!< then to consider the different provisions of the 
:c proposed Charter, and the effects that may 
14 follow from them. 

“ With respect to commerce, the moderate 
14 admission given to individuals, by the former of 
:c these Charters, into the trade of India, so far 
f from contenting the parties thus admitted, has 
c been used as a ground on which to erect further 
" claims, certainly not contemplated in' the Act of 
:t 1793; and these claims have been pursued, 

through the period of the expiring Charter, with 
c continual complaints and accusations against the 
:c Company; complaints and accusations which 
:f have been the cause of unceasing trouble to the 
4 Executive Body, as they have also greatly aided 
4 the more general attack now made on the 
14 Company’s commercial privileges. And these 
,4 considerations, with other circumstances, tended 
“ tO' dispose the Company themselves, in the hope 
“ of giving satisfaction and obtaining peace, to 
;f be willing to acquiesce in a mote ample en- 
r£ largement of the private trade under the new 
rc Charter, so that this enlargement should still 
14 consist with the preservation of the Company’s 
14 commercial system at home, which principle, 
“ therefore, required that the pi ivate trade, to and 
“ from India, should continue to be confined to 
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* the port of London, and the warehouses and 
*f sales of the Company. 

“ With respect to the finances of the Company, 

* it is well known, that in consequence, first, of 
** European war, which has continued, almost 
H without intermission, through the period of the 
“ last Charter,, and next, of several Indian wars 
“ which have occurred within that period, the 
“ profits in England have fallen materially short of 
“ the expectation entertained of them in the 
“ formation of the Charter; and a very large 
** addition has been made to the territorial debt, 
44 the increased interest of which, with the in- 
“ creased territorial charges, civil and military, 
** have not only absorbed the surplus revenue, 
** from which a million sterling was to be annu- 
** ally applicable to investment, but including the 
** political payments in England, absorbed also, 
** for a course of years, the whole of the territorial 
ft income: so that the source from whence the 
“ Public was to receive ,£500,000 per annum 
“ failed after the first year, and the Treasury in 
H England had to pay for the political charges 
* c just mentioned, and for the principal or interest 
“ of territorial debt transferred to England, more 
“ than it received from the territory in invest- 
“ meat, the difference having been furnished from 
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** the funds and profits of the commerce and ■the 
“ credit of the Company at home. 

“ And this state of things, produced essentially 
“ by the very great augmentation of the territorial 
<k debt, that is to say, from about eight millions, 
“ at which it stood in 1793, to about thirty mil- 
" lions, has occasioned all the financial embar- 
raasments of the Company through the last 
" seven years: embarrassments which have 
“ obliged them, repeatedly, to have recourse to 
“ Pailiament, not to help out their commercial 
“ funds (the profits on the commerce having been 
“ sufficient to defray the commercial charges, the 
“ dividend, and various payments on account of 
" the territory) but to obtain either payment of 
“ large advances made by the Company in India 
“ on account of the Nation, or assistance in dis* 
“ charging considerable portions of the territorial 
“ debt transferred to England, for which debt it 
“ never was reasonable, nor, in the nature of 
v things, practicable, that the commercial funds 
“ should answer. 'I herefore, when the Indian 
“ revenue does not fullv suffice for the payment 
“ of all territorial charges and territorial interest 
" in India and in England, the deficit is a charge 
"upon the commercial income; and whilst the 
" Indian revenue only suffices tor the payment of 
** all charges attaching upon it, the principal of 
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“ the Indian debt cannot be reduced, unless by 
\* aid of the commerce, which is not fairly capable 
k5 of serving this purpose in any material degree. 
“ Hence, in order to reduce the territorial debt, 
“ it is essentially necessary, that there be an an- 
“ nual surplus of the territorial income, which 
“ shall serve as a sinking fund for that reduction. 
11 Moreover, as besides the political charges usually 
“ payable in England, to an amount, exceeding, 
“ as before said, a million sterling per annum, 
“ there is farther payable here, in consequence 
“ of late financial measures in India, territorial 
“ interest to the amount of a million and a half 
V per annum, for which the credit of the Com- 
“ pany is engaged, and for which they have no 
** resource of their own, except what the Indian 
11 revenue may furnish, by the medium of goods 
“ or treasure; they are hence, from time to time, 
<e exposed to difficulties in meeting, punctually, 
** these additional demands. 

“ After this view of the embarrassments under 
** which the Company have had to struggle 
u through the Charter of 1793, it must be quite 
u superfluous to add, that all hope has long ceased 
** of realizing any part of that great accumulation 
“ which it prospectively held forth for the security 

of the capital stock. 

“VIII. In regard to the effects to be expected, as 
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“ already noticed, from “the measures which were 
“ proposed by His Majesty’s Ministers as th'e-^ 
“ basis of a new Charter, the Court of Director 
“ have, in the course of the negociation, stated, 
“ with a particularity that must render ‘farther 
“ detail unnecessary, the dangers which the open- 
“ ing of a general commerce with India would, 
“ in their apprehension, produce to the tranqUil- 
“ lity of the Eastern possessions, to the China as 
“ well as the Indian Trad# of the Company, to 
“ the system of their public home safes, to their 
“ home finances, to the security of their dividend, 
** and in consequence of all these, to their political 
Efficiency, their general stability, and the safety 
“ of the present Indian system, under which the 
“ vast regions subjected to the Company’s Go- 
“ vernment have been so much improved. Strong- 
(i ly impressed by these views, the Court of Dt~ 
“ rectors, on the 18th of December last, did state 
“ to His Majesty’s Ministers, that the proposition 
“ of opening the Out-ports to imports from India 
“ was pregnant with ruin to the affairs of the 
“ Company, and that they could not recommend 
“ such a proposition to the adoption of their 
“ Constituents. 

“ The apprehension of further embarrassment 
“ to the home finances by the late large transfer 
M of Indian debt and interest, whilst the commer- 


M 
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* f cial consignments of the Company from India 
and their sales here were like]v to be checked 

j 

*“ and deranged by the competition of an open 
“ trade, has also been, more recently, the subject 
“ of repeated representations from the Court of 
“ Directors to His Majesty’s Ministers. 

“ It is to be acknowledged, however, that in 
“ the progress of the discussions upon these sub¬ 
jects, important changes in the state of circum- 
“ stances have taken*place ; and it is no Jess the 
“ duty, than the wish, of the Court of Directors 
<£ to lay before their Constituents, without re- 
“ serve, their opinions and impressions at the 
“ present moment, respecting the terms, and tlfe 
“ probable operation of the proposed Charter, 
“ as settled by the House of Commons. 

“ The monopoly of the Indian Trade, broken 
" in upon by the Act of 179S, is now to be eom- 
“ pletely taken away from the Company. 'I'hey 
“ will remain, indeed, with large powers and re* 
sources, as well as rights, for carrying on that 
“ trade ; but the trade will be open, under certain 
“ regulations, to all the subjects and the ports of 
“ the United Kingdom. This change must operate 
“ to a reduction of the commercial establishments 
“ of the Company, abroad and at home; to a 
“ reduction of one class of their ships employed 
“ in the Indian navigation ; and, probably, a 
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“ diminution of their profits from the private 
“ trade; it will interfere with their system of public . 
ft sales, as far as Indian goods are concerned, and 
“ may, consequently, lower the selling prices of 
“ those goods, and their profit (for several year s 
" past only moderate) on the Indian trade. 

“ But, as the Court have alreadv had occasion 
“ to observe, the wild and sanguine expectations, 
at first so generally entertained, of unbounded 
“ fields of commerce to be found in the Asiatic 
“ regions, appear to have, in the course of the 
“ last six or seven months, very greatly subsided. 

** The writings of the Company and the general 
voice of men of Indian experience, seem in- 
“ deed, at an earlier period, to have impressed 
(C the minds of reflecting commercial men; and 
“ the unexampled body of evidence adduced by 
“ the Company before Parliament, appears to 
“ have completed the conviction of the public, 
“ and even of the zealous partizans of the Out- 
“ ports, that the exports of this country, to any 
“ considerable extent, could not be vended in the 
“ East, nor any new articles of a great commerce 
'* be found there for the European world. The 
,f regulations, also proposed, with regard to the 
“ Out-ports, to the size, even when reduced, of 
ships admissible into the trade, to the licensing 
v of persons and ships to proceed to India, (o the 

M 2 
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“ prevention of Europeans from ingress into the 
interior of India, and to keeping them under the 
** due controul of the Indian Governments, must 
ct serve further to limit the number of adventurers. 
“ From all these causes, the apprehensions, at an 
“ earlier period, entertained by the Court, of an 
“ influx of Europeans dangerous to the tranquil- 
“ lity British India, as well as of a great resort 
“ of English vessels to the Eastern Seas, and the 
“ consequent smuggling of tea, to the diminution 
“ of the profits of the China Trade, apprehensions 
“ which drew from them the strong resolution of 
“ the lath December; are now materially allayed. 

“ Their fears for the security of the dividend, 
“ on which, as has been so often observed, the 
“ Company’s efficiency for the discharge of their 
“ political functions depends, are proportionably 
“'abated. True it is, that by the abolition of the 
“ Indian monopoly, and the authority transferred 
“ to the Board of Commissioners to license persons 
“ and ships to proceed to India, the Company’s 
“ power will be abridged, and that the opening of 
“ the trade will expose the Company to the 
“ collisions, vexations, and misrepresentations of 
“ the private traders: but, mortifying and trouble- 
“ some as these tilings may prove, especially to 
“ the Executive Body, they are not to be classed 
“ among those which are essential to the existence 
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“ of the Company; and the degree in which 
“ they may prevail, will depend on the conduct 
“ of the Board of Commissioners,- who, if they 
“ exercise the new authority vested in them with 
“ prudence and impartiality, may very much pre- 
“ vent the evils here in question. It is, moreover, 
“ a probable event, though one on which the 
“ Court rest nothing at present, that the expe- 
“ rience of a few years will suffice to convince a 
“ good proportion of those, who may still be 
“ purposing a trial of the Indian trade, that it 
“ will not afford sufficient encouragement to the 
“ British merchant to persevere in it. 

To provide for the security and sufficiency of 
u the home finances of the Company, formed one 
“ of the great objects of the Court of Directors 
“ in the new arrangements; and the embarrass- 
u ment and failure to which this vital branch of 
“ the Company’s affairs was likely to be exposed, 
“ early constituted one of their great difficulties, 
“ and has, throughout, been a particular object of 
“ their solicitude, not only as the funds for the 
“ dividend might be exposed to defalcation, but 
“ as the new and large transfer of Indian debt 
“ and interest, even though provided for by ade- 
“ quate supplies of goods from India, might 
“ overwhelm the-Treasury here, because of the 
“ interruption which the opening of a general 
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“ trade might give to the sales* of those goods. 
“ And when the Court found, from the Resolu- 
** tions laid before Parliament, that it was intend- 
“ ed by His Majesty’s Ministers to make a distinct 
“ separation between the commercial and ter- 
“ Titorial funds of the Company ; that it was only 
“ out of the surplus revenue, a surplus uncertain, 
and at the best very moderate, they were to 
“ expect any aid for the purchase of investments ; 

that this aid was only one of several ways in 
** which that surplus was to be appropriated, and 
*f the amount of such precarious aid was to depend 
on the discretion of the Board of Commissioners; 
“ that, further, it was to be left to the same dis- 
cretion, whether the additional supplies wanted 
*" for tire recently transferred debt, should oome 
“ home in goods, or through the medium of bills, 
“ either granted on India by the Company, or 
“ drawn by private persons from India; that it 
“ was avowed, the power of the Board was to 
** be extended to controul the amount of the 
“ Company’s investment, which might involve 
“ also a controul as to the species of goods, and 
“ the quantities of each species they should pro- 
“ vide, and this in order to prevent, as it was said, 
“ the Company’s carrying on a commerce that 
“should be losing to themselves, and obstruct 
“ the operations of the private traders:—-When 
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“ the Court contemplated all these circumstances, 
“ they were led seriously to apprehend, that even. 
“ supposing it to be the intention of His Majesty's 
“ Government still to uphold the Company, it 
“ would not be safe for the Proprietary to under- 
“ take the execution of a Charter granted on such 
“ terms. 

“ But in the course of discussions, public and 
“ private, the bill for the renewal of the Charter 
“ has been meliorated in several very important 
“ points, which have been already noticed; yet, 
“ for the sake of distinctness, they may be again 
“ mentioned. The commercial profits of the 
“ Company are not to be liable to any territorial 
“ payment until the dividend is first satisfied; and 
“ if, in any year, the fund for the dividend should 
“ fall short, the surplus of territorial income, for 
“ the year preceding, is to be liable to make up 
“ the deficiency. It has been earnestly contended, 
“ on the part of the Company, that the surplus 
u of commercial profits in any year, after paying 
“ the dividend, should be reserved as a fund to 
“ answer a deficiency of assets for the dividend 
“ in any other year: but His Majesty’s Ministers 
“ have refused to go the length of this proposition, 
“ arguing that the Company have still the same 
“ interest in the territorial concerns, and that to 

them, and to the bond debt of the Company at 
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** home, the surplus profits ought to be applied; 
** alleging, moreover, that it was extremely un- 
“‘likely there should ever be such a defalcation 
K of commercial profits in any year, as to render 
€< them insufficient for the dividend, and that the 
* principleof guaranteeing a commercial dividend, 
“ in all events, was an unsound one, as it might 
lead to a negligent management of the trade. 
w The Company are not now to be left to a 
,r participation of the casual surplus of territorial 
" income for aid to their investment, but it is 
** stipulated, that a sum, not less than the amount 
** of their usual territorial charges at home, which 
exceed a million sterling, shall be paid yea 
** out of the revenues for investment j and this, 
“ therefore, secures to the Company a commercial 
** capital to that amount, in addition to the 
** amount of their exports of stores and goods 
“ from England, as it also secures a provision 
“ for those territorial charges at home, which have 
“ hitherto been a burthen on their commercial 
** funds, the whole of those funds being liable 
“ for them. It is, moreover, distinctly recognized, 
“ that the application of whatever amount shall 
u be allotted to the Company for investment, 
« e whether to provide for the territorial payments 
** just mentioned, usually made at home, or for 
<! the annual payments on account of the lately 
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" transferred debt, shall not be controlled by the 
" Board, but remain in the discretion of the Court 
“ of Directors.* And, with respect to the mode 
“ of realizing, in England, a provision for the 
“ recently transferred debt. His Majesty’s Minis- 
“ ters did, sometime ago, sanction the minute of 
“ a conference with them, in which they declared, 
“ that if, without any fault on the part of the 
w Company, they were at any time embarrassed 
“ on this score, they (the Ministers) would use 
“ their influence with Parliament for relief, to the 
" extent of the available resources of the Com- 
“ pany in India: and, since then, a provision* 
** already mentioned, has been introduced into 
** the bill on this subject, in which it is stipulated, 
“ ‘ that in case sufficient funds shall not remain in 
“ «the hands of the said Company , after payment 
“ f of the dividend, to discharge all such bills as 
“ * shall be drawn for the interest of any loan in 
“ 1 India, under conditions now subsisting, or 
« * which may be contracted at any time before the 
" c 10 th day of April 1814,’ (this covers the pay- 

ment of territorial interest lately transferred, 
M to the amount of a million and a half an* 

* The provision of die China investment, or of any other 
Investment, with commercial funds is of coarse wholly out of 
She controul of the Board. ■ ■ 

N 
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“ uually), * entitling the holders of such loan to 
“ * receive bills on the said Company for the pay - 
**** ment of the interest thereof the residue of such 

* * bills, so long as such interest may be demandablc 
“ ‘ in England, shall be discharged, in such manner 
** * as "Parliament shall, from time to time, direct.’ 

“ The Court are of opinion, that it may be 
“ practicable to adopt expedients, which will 
“ obviate the difficulty apprehended from the 
w transfer of the debt; and, at any rate, the fund 
“ required for the punctual payment of the di- 

* vidend, will not be liable to be affected by 
“ territorial demands. In this respect, the actual 

separation of the commercial affairs from the 
“ territorial (the principle of which was virtually 
“ contained in the Act of 1793., though not 
“ followed into practice) will be an advantage to 
4t the home funds of the Company and to the Pro- 
“ prietors, as it gives a security for the dividend, 
“ not hitherto practically enjoyed; for, in point 
M of fact, although the dividend was, by the Act 
** of 1793, made payable before bills drawn for 
** territorial debt, no such priority was ever given 
“ to it, nor cobld well be given, whilst all the 
* f funds of the Company were, without distinction, 
“ liable to the Indian debt. From this security, 
“ and the safety now contemplated, of the main 
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{e substance of the fcbina trade, the.realization of 
“ that income, necessary to maintain the Com- 
“ pany in the discharge of their political fiirtt- 
“ tions, may be expected. And although the 
te power will not now remain with the Com- 
,c pany, of rendering, at their discretion, the ter- 
“ ritorial and commercial funds mutually ser- 
“ viceable to each other, yet the allotment of a 
“ fund from the revenue for the provision of 
“ the investment is made more certain and 
" absolute than it was by the Act of 1793: 
“ and, in fact, the removal, by specific enact- 
“ ment, of a power which, only in practice, was 
“ left with the Company through the period of 
“ that Act, is rather a derogation in point of 
“ credit than any real subtraction of benefit; for 
“ instead of receiving the annual surplus of a 
<c million for investment, promised by the Act 
“ of 1793, the aid actually derived from the re- 
** venues for the provision of investment (and 
** more than repaid, as beforementioned, in ter- 
“ ritorial charges in England) an aid which, 
“ not being the matter of positive enactment, 
“ might at any time have been withheld, did not, 
“ on an average, exceed the amount which the 
“ terms of the proposed Charter absolutely se- 
“ cure to the Company. In all these respects, 

N 2 
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“ therefore,—the security of the dividend,—of 
“ the home funds,—and of annual advances in 
“ India for the investment, the proposed Char- 
<c ter may now be fairly said to be an improve- 
** ment on the present one; and, so far, this 
“ new Charter, though as containing provisions 
“ which detract from the power, and must cer- 
“ tainly encrease the trouble of the Executive 
“ Body, it may be said to be worse for that 
<£ Body, appears, if any distinction between their 
“ interests and those of their Constituents may 
u be made, to be better for the Company. 

u Of one arrangement in the proposed Charter 
“ it still remains to speak:—the new modifi- 
cation or enlargement of the powers given 
te to the Board of Commissioners, as above 
* detailed. 

i “ It has been before observed, that the princi- 
“ pie and substance of several of these powers 
£C are contained in former Acts; but certainly, 
“ as they are now specified and extended, they 
“ altogether constitute a more strict and compre- 
“ hensive controul. Of this, the Executive Body, 
“ as it affects themselves, and as it affects the ge- 
“ neral credit and interest of the Company, can- 
(( not but be deeply sensible. They would not, 
^ however, allow their feelings, on this score, to 
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u carry them to an estimate of the subject be- 
“ yond its real amount. Mortifying and dero- 
“ gatory as this new controul must certainly Be, 
“ they will not venture to pronounce that, if the 
tc other conditions of the Charter were found 
“ eligible, this would be a sufficient motive for 
" refusing it. The general powers of superin- 
<c tendence and controul given by the former 
“ Charters are, in reality, so large, that if they 
“ had been exercised illiberally or vexatiously, 
“ it might have been difficult for the Court of 
“ Directors to perform their functions; and with 
“ respect to the present powers, much will de- 
“ pend on the spirit in which they are adminis- 
“ tered. If that spirit be temperate and just, it 
e * will be practicable to carry on the Company’s 
“ business: if the powers are used in a way 
“ which men of character and liberal feelings 
“ cannot brook, the issue may be most serious to 
“ the system of the Company. 

“ IX. In looking forward to a nfew Charter, 
“ it is natural to pay attention to the state of the 
“ Company’s affairs under the present. The most 
“ prominent feature in the actual-circumstances of 
“ the Company is the territorial debt. The 
■ ‘ amount of this, and its pressure on the home 
f* treasury, by the transfer of a large portion 
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‘‘both of the piincipal and intact of it, have 
“ been already mentioned. 

*“ In the financial embarrassment which it has 
“ created, the Company are placed under the 
“termsof the present Charter; and by existing 
** circumstances, with the provisions of this Char- 
“ ter, were it still to continue, they would remain 
** subject to large annual demands on account of 
** the territory, for which all their commercial 
** funds would, in the first place, be liable, and, 
** on every failure of adequate supplies from 
** India, they would be obliged to recur to Pnr- 
“ liament for aid, greatly to their own trouble 

and discredit; because the ground of such ap- 
“ plication, though entirely just, would be mis- 
w understood, as it has already been with manifest 
** disadvantage to them, by the country. 

“ Instead of the great accumulation held out 
“ in 1793, the circumstances into which the 
“ Company are brought by the vast increase of 
“ the territorial debt, present nothing, under such 
“ provisions as that Act contains, but a con- 
“ tinuance of financial difficulties, until the ter- 
** ritorial income shall yield a clear steady annual 
“ surplus above the expenditure. Nor is it to 
“ be denied, that although, as long as the Com- 
“ pany’s commercial profits should suffice for the 
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“ payment of the dividend, the Proprietors would 
** be entitled to it; yet if, under the present (or 
* c existing) Charter, the territorial demands wdre 
“ such as to absorb the home funds, this dividend 
" would not be forthcoming, unless furnished by 
“ borrowing, which would be an expedient 
" both disagreeable and liable to opposition and 
" reproach. 

“ It cannot be expected that Government 
*“ should, out of any funds not appertaining to 
“ the Company, place them in a better situation, 
" in this respect, under the new Charter; but 
“ the provision contained in the Bill now passed, 
“ securing a priory of payment to the dividend 
" and the means of meeting the territorial de* 
“ mands here, will be a real relief to the home 
" treasury. Still, however, the reduction, of the 
“ Indian debt is, as already observed, a deside- 
" ratum, essential to the permanent prosperity 
“ of the Company’s affairs. Tills necessity exists 
" under the present Charter ; it must exist equally 
"under any other; and if the new Charter is 
" undertaken, it must be with a fixed determina- 
" tion to reduce the Indian expenditure. 

" Before quitting this point, it may be proper 
" to observe, as connected with the prospective 
“ view of the Company’s finances, that the es- 
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•* timate of receipts and expenditure to March 
“ 1814, when the present Charter will be about 
“ tlosing, exhibits a deficit of ,£*695,396, arising 
“ still from the transfer of the territorial debt. 
“ On this subject there is a provision in the 
“ proposed Charter, as already mentioned, 

“ The Court of Directors have done their ut- 
“ most to prevail on His Majesty’s Ministers to 
reduce the number of King’s troops employed 
“ in India. They have not been able to get the' 
“ maximum fixed under 20,000 men j but it 
** does not follow that this number will always 
<c be actually employed: and the Court have 
“ hopes that they will soon be relieved from cer- 
“ tain heavy diplomatic expenses, to which the 
" Company are now subjected. 

“ X. In considering the terms of the proposed 
“ Charter, it may be proper, not only to compare 
“ them with those of the last, but with the situa- 
“ tion in which the Company would be placed, if 
** they were not to accept this new Charter. 

“ If they were to look only to the justice of 
“ their claims, they would, undoubtedly, remain 
<c with an ample property; but the question would 
u be, how far Government, in the event of a rup- 
“ ture, w^J|l be disposed to advance the na- 
“ tional ftihds, in order to satisfy the Company’s 
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w demands, or whether they would not leave them, 
“ in a great degree, to the contingent, and, at 
“ best, slow realization of their own assets, the 
“ most ready and tangible of which would be 
“ responsible for the Company’s existing accep- 
“ tances and engagements in this country. And,. 
“ in such a state of things, there might be no fund 
<f for the payrhent of the dividend, and the value 
** of the capital stock would, undoubtedly, be 
“ very considerably sunk: not to insist on what 
“ must be, though not a primary, yet a very im- 
“ pressive secondary consideration, the ruin. 
“ which the interests of all persons dependent on 
<c the Company would immediately experience. 

“ XI. It has, indeed, been suggested, that 

the Company, though accepting no new Char- 
“ ter, might, by its perpetual corporate capacity, 
“ its capital, resources, and experience, be able 
ff to carry on a free trade, to great advantage, 
“ with India, China, Africa, and South Ame- 
“ rica. 

“ It is true, that the Company, divested of 
“ all exclusive Charter, would have capabilities 
“ for a commerce of large extent: bur, with 
<c respect to Africa, its east coast is already visited 
“ by the ships of British India, which carry on 
“ with it all the little trade of which its means 


o 
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“ arc susceptible; the west coast of Africa affords 
“ still fewer subjects for a great or profitable 
“ trade. The Spanish coldnies of'South America 
ire, at present, interdicted from general trade 
“ by the laws of the mother-country, which re- 
4t gards with jealousy every design of breaking 
“ in on that system. The trade of British mcr- 
“ chants with those colonies is, therefore, carried 
“ on either by occasional licenses, or by smug- 
“ gling. The Company could not, if the Spanish 
u colonies were open to a legitimate commerce, 
M prosecute trade thither by desultory adventures, 
“ like private merchants; they must, if they 
<c embarked in the trade, have establishments in 
“ the colonies, and conduct their transactions in a 
u systematic manner, always paying the imposed 
“ duties. But for adopting such a speculation 
te as this, neither the known profits of the trade, 
t( as British subjects have hitherto conducted it, 
“ nor the exclusive colonial system of Spain, 
nor the situation of the Company at the pre- 
“ sent moment, can be supposed to afford them 
“ encouragement. As to the Indian trade, the 
“ Court have already contended, at great length, 
“ and on very strong grounds, that it cannot be 
“ largely increased, either outward or homeward. 
“ Certainly it offers no prospect of great profi- 
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** table increase ; and with respect to the China 
" trade, if it were set free, and not lost to the 
u nation in consequence, the Company could, at 
** best, expect only a share of that profit, the 
u whole of which they now enjoy. 

“ XII. The Court of Directors have thus en- 
“ deavoured \to state the prominent features of 
the new Bilr; both those which are disadvan- 
** tageous to the Company, and those which are 
fe otherwise. They have done their utmost to 
“ obtain better terms for their Constituents. His 
<c Majesty’s Government and the House of Com- 
“ mons have come to a decision, and the Pro- 
“ prietors have now to determine, whether they 
“ shall accept or decline the proposed Charter. 
<e The Executive Body are called upon to give 
** their opinion on this momentous occasion, and 
(s after much serious consideration, individually 
{t and collectively, they have here to state, that 
,£ though they deeply feel the diminution of pri- 
“ vilegeand power which this Charter will inflict 
ft upon the Company, they cannot, under ail the 
K circumstances of the Company’s situation, and 
“ of those conditions of the new Charter which are 
“ favourable, advise their Constituents to decline 
“ it. They will not even rest in this negative 
“ opinion; but as a positive conclusion is ex- 
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“ pected from them, they submit that they have 
“ no other alternative, than to advise the Compa- 
“ ny to make ^fair trial of the proposed Charter. 
u They are much influenced in this conclusion, 
“ by the terms which the Bill contains, with re- 
** spect to the exclusive privilege of the China 
* c trade for twenty years, to the security of the 
“ dividend, and the improvement of the commer- 
** cial funds and the home finances of the 
“ Company. In these important branches, the 
te Directors deem the new Charter practicable; 
“ and, in the last three particulars, even less 
liable to embarrassment than the present 
" Charter, though it be, in other respects, 3s 
“ already stated, more unfavourable. The situa- 
“ tion in which the Company, the many thou- 
“ sands dependent on them, and the interests 
“ connected with them in this country and in 
(C the East, would be placed, if the Charter were 
“ now declined, also weighs much with the Court 
“ of Directors in their decision ; and they are, 
“ therefore on their parr, prepared to undertake 
“ the task of executing the proposed Charter, if 
“ their Constituents shall see fit to accept it, 
“ trusting that the new and very difficult situa- 
“ tion in which they will be placed, will receive 
<e due consideration and allowance; they will 
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« be disposed, if the Charter is accepted, to 
give it a fair operation, according to the in- 
“ tention of Parliament, and the a^ileges which 
“ private traders will derive un|JF it. But if, 
“ from irregular proceedings, unwarranted as- 
“ sumptions, or vexatious annoyances on the part 
tc of those traders, or from a conduct, which the 
“ Court cannot anticipate, on the part of the 
(e Board of Controul, obstacles should arise to 
“ prevent or impede the execution of the Char- 
“ ter by the Company, after their best endeavours 
“ to that end have been used, the responsibility 
“ of the failure will not attach to them; they will 
,e have a clear and strong case to bring before 
“ Parliament, which has prescribed the terms of 
“ the new Charter; and if, ultimately, the relief 
et which shall appear necessary to the perform- 
“ ance of the functions assigned to the Company 
“ be not given, they will have the time and the 
u means of making a more deliberate and safe 
“ bargain with the Public, than if they threw 
“ up their privileges at the present moment; 
(( whilst there would be then a better opportu- 
“ nity of providing also for the future govern- 
“ ment of those immense possessions which the 
“ Company have acquired for the country: pos- 
“ sessions of which the interests must ever be 
“ dear to them, and the most powerful of their 
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“ motives for continuing, as long as they can 
* l with safety, in the management of that empire, 
“'which has s^nuch flourished under their care, 
•* and for tlJ^Posperity of which their system 
** appears to be peculiarly calculated. 

(Signed) 

“ ROBERT THORNTON, 

“ WM. full\rtonelpiiinstone, 
“ EDWARD PARRY, 

“ JOHN INGLIS, 

« GEORGE SMITH, 

“ JOHN JACKSON, 

« JOHNBEBB, 

“ JOHN BLADON TAYLOR, 

« JAMES DANIEL, 

«JOHNALEXANDERBANNERMAN, 
“ THOMAS REID, 

« CAMPBELL MARJORIBANKS, 

« JOHN HUDDLESTON, 

“ JAMES PATTISON, 

« GEO. ABERCROMBIE ROBINSON, 
“ RICHARD TWINING, 

« CHARLES GRANT, 

“ ABRAHAM ROBARTS." 


The two following papers were likewise 
read. 
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w Dissentient from the preceding resolution ; 
4t Because I think the Bill now pending in Par- 
(C liament does not, by any means, render justice 
<e to the East-India Company, haHnot provided 
*' for the great and leading interests of the Indian 
" Empire, or is likely finally to be beneficial or 
“ satisfactory to the Public at large. 

“ At this late period, and in the present state of 
u my health, it is impossible for me, in writing, 
“ to attempt to discuss, at large, these important 
“ topics. I must reserve myself to offer such 
“ reasons for my opinion to the Proprietors in 
“ General Court assembled, as may be compa- 
“ tible with the limited nature of my abilities, 
“ and as circumstances may appear to me to render 
“ necessary. 

(Signed) “ Jacob Bosanquet.” 


« The undersigned Director of the East-India 
“ Company having, with great attention, con- 
“ sidered the existing Charter, and the proposed 
“ terms in the Bill which has passed the House of 
« Commons, and having also deliberately weighed 
“ the substance and tendency of the original pro- 
“ positions, feels no hesitation in stating, that 
4£ had the obvious construction of those proposi- 
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“ tions been insisted upon, he could never have 
“ been induced to recommend an acquiescence 
'“•in the terms therein prescribed. 

“ Yet, inasmuch as the Bill, in its present 
*' form, contains so many favourable modifications 
“ of that outline, without adverting to the parti- 
* c cular motives or groundsfor those ameliorations, 
* f or to the consequent variation in the opinions 
* c formerly entertained, and notwithstanding there 
“ are still many objections, of a most important 
“ description, that prevent an unqualified appro- 
** bation of the Bill under consideration, yet as 
* f the Company, if reduced to a mere commeicial 
“ body, could not carry on even their commerce 
<l so profitably, under the competition that would 
“ be excited* against them by Biitish enterprize 

and capital, as when in the possession of the 
“ political power and government of India, so it 
“ affords a strong argument for advising that the 
* c Proprietors should accept the terms offered, and 
** try the experiment of that administration pro- 
“ posed by His Majesty’s Government and the 
“ Legislature. 

“ However painful and imposing the degrada- 
“ tion of the Court may appear, by the extension 
** of the controul, in so many points, it is of too 
“ little consideration, compared to the great and 
** substantial interests of the Company and the 
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* country, to be allowed to weigh, in the recoin- 
** mendation to their Constituents of either the 
M acceptance or rejection of the conditions. 

“ As public characters and guardians of the in- 
u ^crests of an extensive empire, as well as those 
“ of their Constituents, he feels persuaded, that 
“ the Court ‘of Directors are ready to lend their 
“ best assistance towards perfecting what the 
“ Legislature of their country may prescribe; and 
" they are imperiously bound so to do, under the 
** reasonable and considerate provisions made for 
“ the security of the dividend to the Proprietors. 

“ At the same time, he felt it an indispensable 

duty to himself, and to his colleagues, candidly 
*' to explain to the Court of Proprietors and the 
** Public, the little probability there is, that any 
** administration of the political affairs of India 
“ can be so conducted, as to support the mainte- 
“ nance of that empire by its own resources ; and 
,c if, by any acquiescence in the terms, it is to be 
** unde that an avowal thereof is implied, 

" or that the Court are to be responsible for the 
** practicability of such an event, the contrary 
* £ should be clearly and explicitly declared, inas- 
“ much as; under the last Charter, not only the 
“ million proposed for the commerce was v. holly 
*' absorbed, but the debt increased from eight 
** millions to thirty millions, which the state of 
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“ India rendered unavoidable : and as the expert* 
“ diture which must exist under the present esta¬ 
blishments, will probably preclude the extinc- 
** tion, perhaps even the reduction, of the debt, 
“ so any subsequent wars will occasion an increase 
“ thereof; and from the extent of frontier, the 
“ result of a most expensive and successful, though 
“ unauthorized war on the part of the Court of 
“ Directors, the Company are so far more vulner- 
“ able, hostile operations become in course highly 
“ probable, and every movement of the army will 
** absorb the surplus, and render the prospect of 
“ paying off the debt still more problematical. 

“ Exoneration therefore from such responsibility, 
“ it is to be hoped, will not be refused by the high 
“ authorities of the realm ; and, under such im- 
“ pression, an acquiescence in, and acceptance 
** of, the conditions is advisable. 

“ From a review of all the circumstances of 
«* this severe contest, it would appear that the 
* e unpopularity of the East-India Company is 
“ such, that neither the public nor private trader, 
“ with some who have been high in its service, 
“ would have left the Company the shadow of their 
" authority or exclusive commerce, had it not 
“ been for the wisdom and firmness of Ministers ; 
“ and it may be presumed, that Government, in-s 
“ terested as the nation is in the welfare and pre- ; . 
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** servation of India, will not sulTer the Company 
** to sink under a Charter, now rendered prac- 
“ ticahle by modifications which they have satfc- 
“ tioned.' Affording, therefore, as this consider- 
** ^tion does, an additional motive for the accept- 
“ 4nce and adoption of the proposed Charter, the 
“ Proprietors are advised and recommended to ac- 
u cept and adopt it by 

(Signed) Joseph Cotton.” 


Sir Hvgh Inglis said, had it been the determi¬ 
nation of the Court to have proceeded to a solemn 
decision on that day, he should certainly have 
stood forward, under the request that had been 
made, and under the impression of its being his 
duty, to recommend, that the Charter, unfavour¬ 
able as it was in most points, and imperfect in 
all, should still be accepted. lie was prepared 
to offer his reasons for this opinion, and to explain 
those points on which he founded them; but as 
a general wish for postponing the whole of the 
subject to some future day seemed to prevail in 
the Court, he should suggest the propriety of 
having the opinion of the eighteen Directors, 
with the dissents of his honourable friends, printed 
for the use of the Proprietors, with as much dis¬ 
patch as possible. 

p 2 
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{A motion to that effect was made, and carried) 
unanimously.] 

And at their next meeting, when they should 
assemble to adjudicate and declare their final deci¬ 
sion, he should have the honor of submitting a 
motion to them, on a subject the most hazardous 
in its nature, and the most important in its con¬ 
sequences. He was aware how ^much of their 
thoughts it had employed j how much of their 
anxiety it had agitated. He knew that every 
man’s mind was upon, and every man’s heart 
engaged in it $ and, as he presumed that the 
Bill would pass the House of Lords on Friday, 
the 23d instant, the interval would afford them 
time to pause on the mo-mentous trust intended 
to be imposed upon them, with all its restraining, 
obnoxious, and consoling clauses. He should, 
therefore, take the liberty of moving, u That 
1‘ this Court do adjourn to Wednesday next.” 

'Hie motion was seconded by bit George Dallas >- 
but, previous to its being put, 

Mr. Lowndes rose, and expressed himself de¬ 
sirous to know, whether in the interim it was in¬ 
tended to introduce any measure for the relief of 
the Company’s naval officers. He informed them, 
that he had a plan in his pocket, which, without 
expending one shilling from the revenues of the 
Company, would provide an ample remuneration 
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for their valuable and meritorious services j and, 
that if the Court of Directors felt themselves un¬ 
able ®r disinclined to forward some measure on 
so humane and proper a subject, he should net 
hesitate to lay his own private plan before the 
Beard of Controuh 

The Chairman assured the Court, that the 
Directors had endeavoured, by every argument 
that could convince, and every motive that could 
persuade, to obtain relief for a valuable class of 
men, who were entitled to their respect, their 
zeal, and their justice; and that they should 
persevere, in the interval which still remained, to 
press their claims upon the principles and feelings 
Of His Majesty’s Ministers. He had before pro¬ 
fessed, that the Directors were zealous on thi* 
point, and he was assured that they would not 
relax in their exertions. 

Mr. K. Smith expressed himself to be entirely 
satisfied with the zeal and exertions of the Court 
since their last meeting, in favour of the Marine 
Officers on the Company’s establishment. He 
was acquainted with the motive which barred up 
every proceeding on that head for the present. A 
Member of the Board of Controul had indulged 
him with an interview, and he learnt, in the 
conversation with him, that no progress could be 
made on the subject in the present stage of the 
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jpill before the House of Lords; for the provision 
intended to be introduced was a Money Clause , 
afid, of course, could not be proposed untiljth'e Bill 
was returned back to the Commons. He should 
take the opportunity, while speaking on this head, 
to give notice of his intention, speedily, to request 
that a Court should be called, “ for the special and 
“ particular purpose of taking intp consideration 
“ the past, present, and probable future situation 
“ of the Naval Officers on the establishment ot the 
“ East India Company.” 

Mr. Hoare requested to be informed, whether 
the opinion, which had been read, was adopted 
by all the Court of Directors, except the two 
who had signified their dissent, in writing, by 
two separate papers. 

The Chairman answered, that Mr. Piowden 
was absent, through illness, and that Messrs. 
Mills and Astell were in the country. 

Mr. li. Jackson beged leave to observe, that on 
a former day, he had stated the interest of 
,£2,500,000, a loan which had been borrowed 
from Government, amounted to the sum of 
£240,000 ; and that he bad been corrected 
by an honourable Proprietor in that statement* 
who contended that, in the nature of things, it 
could only amount to £’125,000. But he had t© 
call to that gentleman’s recollection the charge 
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@f the sinking fund, which being added to the 
.nett sum, formed together, somewhat more 
than fHs former calculation, namely *£242,OOO*; 
and he had likewise stated, that such sum was to 
be .discharged before any dividend could be re¬ 
ceived. He, had also stated, that the prin¬ 
ciple of postponing the payment of their regular 
dividend, till thi.§ heavy charge should be provided 
for, was unexpectedly new. In this statement 
he had fallen into a misconception, and he felt it 
but justice to His Majesty’s Ministers, that he 
should make a full and public acknowledgment 
of his own mistake. On looking over the act of 
last year, by which the loan was granted, he 
discovered that the principle was not a nm one. 
lie now found, what had before escaped him, an 
enactment expressly providing that the *£242,000, 
the interest and sinking fund, should be paid be¬ 
fore the Company’s dividend. This acknowledg¬ 
ment was a justice due to them ; and however 
he might lament the circumstance, however he 
might consider it as a due to the Company, still 
he could not expect His Majesty’s Ministers would 
forego the terms of an existing law, enacted be¬ 
fore the Bill he complained of could possibly have 
been framed; and however hard it bore on the 
interest of the Proprietors, he could not ask for a 
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dereliction of a principle, which, though not new. 
Was not the less oppressive. 

* He wished again to draw the attention^ the 
Court to a provision in the Bill, on wbfch he had 
before considerably enlarged, and a scrutinizing 
attention to which lie had endeavoured to im¬ 
press on their minds; the clause he alluded to 
was that, by which, if the commercial funds were 
in any year deficient to discharge the dividend, 
the deficit was to be made up from the overplus 
of the territorial revenues in the year preceding. 
This clause was not merely inconvenient j it was 
not merely hazardous to their interests, bu f was 
completely repugnant to the declaration made by 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire in the conversation 
of the 10th of June; for these were his expres¬ 
sions at that time: “ The surplus revenue is ap- 
“ plicable to the payment of the dividend as well 
“ as the commercial profit.” Here was a plain 
specific proposition; perfectly intelligible; equally 
just and proper. The deficiency of one revenue 
was to be guaranteed on the excess of another. 
This was a sound principle, which met the 
Opinion of every man concerned, and came up 
to their expectations. But what was the enact¬ 
ment, that a paiticular deficit was to be made up 
by any general excess ? No:—the Minister had- 
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departed from liis own proposition.. He ought to 
be apprized of his departure from it; for the 
Bid narrowed the means of making up a defi¬ 
ciency of the commercial receipts—to what ? 
why, to the surplus of territorial receipts in a 
single year. He hoped and believed that, by a 
proper representation, by laying his own words 
before the Minister, it was still possible to in¬ 
troduce an amendment on this subject, which 
might soothe any fear of alarm, and fix the re¬ 
ceipt of their dividend on a more certain and 
valid foundation. 

On reviewing the bill with its salutary amelio¬ 
rations, he was inclined to think it less objec¬ 
tionable than at an earlier period; and though he 
could not approve of every point it contained, 
yet, looking at the aggregate, he was compelled 
to retract some of his former opposition. 

Mr. Grant wished to inform the learned Pro¬ 
prietor and the Court, that in the conference 
alluded to with the Earl of Buckinghamshire, no 
specific security whatever was mentioned for the 
security of the dividend—the clause for that pur¬ 
pose, which had been so much animadverted 
upon, and which had provided a just security, 
was entirely new, and had been satisfactorily 
considered to be a great improvement of the 
Bill. 
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Mr. Lowndes said,—To reduce the debt of the 
Company had been always considered a great 
desideratum; an object of the highest impor¬ 
tance, to which many had devoted peculiar at¬ 
tention, and he among the rest. To attain this 
desirable end had cost him considerable labour 
of mind ; at length he had effected it, and had 
formed the plan of a redemption fund, which 
he then had in his pocket, ready to produce. 
He knew the Court would allow him credit 
for his good intentions, and that they would 
not refuse it him for his scheme and calculation, 
because they all acknowledged that, in every 
thing relating to finance, he was a tower of 
strength.—(Much laughter.) 

He hoped now to draw their minds to ano¬ 
ther object. Glowing with admiration, and 
warm with gratitude, as they all must be, at the 
glorious achievements of Field Marshal the Mar¬ 
quis of Wellington, he should trespass a few 
words on their time, both as it respected him and 
the noble Marquis his brother. 

When he looked up, he saw two niches in 
that Court-room empty; and he could not help 
remarking it as a disgrace to their feelings, and 
an opprobrious mark of ingratitude, to observe 
them still unoccupied, when they seemed so in¬ 
vitingly designed for the statues of those illustri- 
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®us noblemen, who had performed immortal 
services for the Company. Had not those most 
distinguished men been sent to India, not one fox>t 
of territory should they now possess there ; they 
were the defenders, the protectors, the guardians 
of the Easter^ Empire. It was impossible to esti* 
mate the extent and the value of their services 
on every occasion; but he could not pass by a 
material one: it\was extremely probable that the 
King’s troops would have joined the mutiny at 
Madras, but for the affection and respect they 
bore towards these eminent and honourable 
men: andhad that been the case, what would 
have become of their commercial privileges ? 
What would have become of their sovereignty ? 
They would not have been there at that moment, 
wrangling about their rights, and discussing their 
interests,—they would have been without rights, 
without interests, without territory, without a 
name. lie therefore gave notice, that he should 
take an early opportunity of moving, " That the 
“ statues of those two noblemen'—noble by their 
births,—noble by their titles,—but rendered 
!( still more noble by their illustrious actions,— 
:t should be placed in that Court, along with 
:: those of the heroes and statesmen who now so 
conspicuously adorned it.” 

Mr. Pclcr Moore observed, it was now neither 
Q 2 
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reasonable nor necessary for him to climb after 
the honourable Proprietor into the empty nichga 
of that Court; he should leave him to enjoy 
his contemplation on those exalted vaqaities, and 
confine his attention to one already filled up, bv a 
statue of Baron Cliv^, who was esteemed and 
acknowledged to be the great founder of the 
British Empire in the East. It was not his 
intention to relate a single instance of his hero¬ 
ism as a statesman or as a soldier : he could not 
add a sentence to his history, nor a ray of 
brightness to his fame; but he could call to the 
recollection of the Court the motto of that great 
man, when the hopes of the Eastern Empire 
were desponding; when its affairs were despe¬ 
rate, involved- in difficulties that seemed insur¬ 
mountable, and prostrate at the foot of danger, 
which appeared to be inevitable; that great 
man’s motto then was, Nil dcsperandum under 
this motto he fought and conquered. His 
active spirit, undismayed and unsubdued, emerged 
out of the chaos of distress and opposition, rose 
above the grosser particles of despair, and tri¬ 
umphed. Under the same motto, and animated 
by the same spirit, the Company, following his 
example, will triumph eventually over every dan¬ 
ger and every difficulty. His intention in rising 
was to exonerate his mind from a load of jus- 
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tice which pressed heavy upon it, and Wffi dire 
to those gentlemen who composed their Evoca¬ 
tive Trust, lie hinrelf had been a daily witness 
of their unwearied endeavours and their patient 
excr.ions, Vnder struggles the most arduous, 
difficult:"s toe most complexed, anxieties the 
most tormenting, in order that while they were 
renewing the Charter of the Company, they 
might retain thiKprivilegcs, preserve the rights, 
and protect the interests of their constituents. 
They were employed in opposing unjust claims, 
in balancing contending objects, in simplifying 
perplexed contrarieties : under all this they were 
continual, manly, and firm ; if fortitude and per¬ 
severance could have ensured success, they would 
have succeeded. They had fought for better 
terms: the battle was arduous, but the event was 
beyond their influence ; their whole conduct had 
done honour to their trust; had essentially served 
the Company; and at a proper season he should 
move for a record of it. Their spirit had pro¬ 
tected the empire of that second world which 
had been acquired by their wisdom, and had 
been so long and so incorruptibly maistained 
by their counsel, their discretion, and their 
integrity. 

With all the valuable acquisitions so obtained 
and supported ; with all the profits of an empire 
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won* with all the honours of a nation saved; 
with all the consolations of sixty millions of 
people peaceably governed, mildly indulged, and 
firmly protected ; he felt hurt and indignant to 
own, that this nation neither saw the^grandeur of 
their exploits, nor the magnanimity of their 
counsels j that in the doubtful issues of extended 
manufacture, in the delusive expectation of trading 
profits, this nation, of humility unconfined, 
of general liberality;—-this nation, of profound 
thought and comprehensive policythis very 
nation, under such paltry contemplations, forgot 
their admiration and their gratitude for an empire 
saved, and a people happy. (Loud and continued 
plaudits.) 

The motion of Sir Hugh Inglis was then put, 
and the Court adjourned unanimously to Wednes¬ 
day the ‘21st instant. 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE, July 21. 

The Coqrt of Proprietors of East-India stock, 
assembled, in pursuance of adjournment, for the 
purpose of deciding on the rejection or accep¬ 
tance of the Bill, pending in Parliament, for the 
renewal of the East-India Company's Charter. 

The usual routine business having been dis¬ 
posed of. 

The Chairman (Robert Thornton, Esq. M. P.) 
desired the clerk, with permission of the 
Court, to read a paper, given in that morning 
by an Hon. Director, (Col. Toone,) which was 
read accordingly. (See Appendix, No. 1.) 

The Chairman then directed a second paper, 
which had been likewise delivered in that morn¬ 
ing, and purporting to come from William 
Astell, Esq. to be laid before the Court. (See 
Appendix, No. 2.). 

After this preliminary business. 

The Chairman said, he had now to acquaint 
the Court, that the Bill, which had employed 
such unwearied diligence, and such watchful 
solicitude—which involved in its consequences, 
events scarcely to be foreseen, and perhaps the 
fate of both empires, had passed the House of 
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Lords in the preceding evening it was now 
before them in that conclusive State, on which 
they wouid have to act upon it as a law, or to 
decline altogether the rights, privileges, and 
immunities which it still reserved to them. 

He had to represent, that the present was an 
adjourned Court, for the purpose of taking that 
great point into consideration; great as it regarded 
themselves, great as it regarde^their immediate 
dependents, and infinitely more important as it 
respected the millions in India to be governed 
under it, and the interest of their fellow subjects 
at home. He had no doubt that, at so formidable 
a crisis, every man would deliver his sentiments 
deliberately and dispassionately, and that before 
they separated on that day the Court would come 
to a solemn and final decision. 

Sir Hugh Inglis immediately rose and said, 
the report of the Committee of the Whole Court, 
which was in the hands of many gentlemen in 
that room, would render it unnecessary for him 
to address them at great length on this occasion. 
A more luminous report than that to which 
he had referred, and which was particularly pro¬ 
posed for their consideration, never came from 
behind the bar. At the same time, it might be 
thought necessary that he should touch upon 
some of the clauses which had more peculiarly 
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attracted the attention of the Committee, and 
which were of the utmost importance to the ge¬ 
neral interests of the Company. The Court 
would recollect, that the grand point originally in 
dispute between His Majesty’s Ministers and the 
East-India Company, was the trade of the out- 
ports to India, and the return of those private 
^merchants, who should engage in that traffic, to 
their respective Nports. The Court of Directors 
viewed the proposition in two bearings: one, and 
not the least material, was, the effect which an 
unrestrained intercourse between the adventurers 
from this country, and the natives of India, might 
have on the welfare of our Eastern territories* 
The body of evidence adduced on that subject 
before the House of Commons, (and a more com¬ 
plete and conclusive body of evidence never was 
given by any set of people) was described s$ 
well in the report of the Committee of the Whole 
Courf, that he would make no apology for reading 
the words:—>“ To substantiate these various 
“ points,” said the report, “ the Company prayed, 
“ and were permitted to bring evidence before 
“ both Houses of Parliament: and the body of in- 
“ formation which has in consequence been given 
“ to the world, will remain a monument, not 
“ only of the talents and knowledge of those, chief- 
“ ly the servants of the Company, by whom it 

R 
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“ has been communicated, but of the solidity of the 
“ objections and arguments advanced by the Cocn- 
“ pany in support of their cause.’' Amongst those 
who had stood forward in their behalf, was the 
venerable Mr. Hastings, who had entered die 
service of the Company at a very early age. lie 
(Sir Hugh) believed, that gentleman was not 
more than sixteen years old, when he first became 
connected with the Company^he had served 
them with zeal and ability in India ; and now, 
when upwards of eighty years had passed over 
his head, he continued to render them the most 
important services. [Hear! Hear!) The testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Hastings was confirmed by that of 
many other of their valuable servants, both civil and 
military; and their evidence redounded equally to 
their own credit, and to the advantage of theCom- 
pany. Fortunately, that evidence weighed with the 
Legislature, and judicious restrictions had, incon¬ 
sequence, been imposed on adventurers going 
out to India, which, he hoped, would prevent 
the occurrence of that danger, which was ori¬ 
ginally apprehended from the unlimited inter¬ 
course of Europeans with our Indian population. 
He was, however, sorry to say, that they had 
not been equally successful in other points—all 
the arguments adduced by such of the Directors 
as were in Parliament, and by such other Gentle- 
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men, in the House of Commons, as were favour¬ 
able to the interests of the Company, were not 
of sufficient force to prevent the Legislature from 
permitting ships, the property of private merchants, 
tO' return to the out-ports with cargoes of Indian 
produce. This permission, he was afraid, in the 
event of the trade being carried on to any con¬ 
siderable extent, would injure their interests, by 
interfering with, N and deranging, their customary 
sales—it would injure likewise the public revenue 
■—for, Jet Government use its utmost vigilance 
and devise its wisest precautions, smuggling to a 
great amount would be effected—and, he was 
sure, that this permission would not be useful to 
the adventurers themselves; for, if they proceeded 
with the trade to any great extent, ruin must be 
the inevitable consequence .—(Applause ) The 
evidence adduced by those who were best ac¬ 
quainted with the affairs of the East—their marine 
officers—gentlemen who had settled in India, as 
free merchants—all concurred in this one particu¬ 
lar statement—that the expectations and hopes of 
the private traders would ultimately be dis¬ 
appointed. The Company fought the battle as 
long as a hope of success existed. They found 
that the voice of Parliament and of the public 
was against them, and they were obliged to bow 
to it; but that battle had not been iougnt in vain 
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—s*the Bill had, in consequence of their i«pre*e»* 
tations, been greatly ameliorated ; and, as it had 
now come out of the House of Lords, it was 
much better j it was far more favourable than 
they had any reason to expect, when it was first 
introduced into the House of Commons.— 
(Applause.) It was true, the public were allbwed 
a participation in the India trade, but the Com¬ 
pany still had the exclusive tradye in tea. It Vias 
from the produce of that trade, that they must 
look tor the payment of their dividend—* 
(Applause .)—and that exclusive light was secured 
to them lor twenty year c , being the period allotted 
to the duration of the present Bill, (Applause.) 
"With respect to the commercial funds of the 
Company, at home, they were left entirely undef 
the controul of the Court of Directors j and the 
Bill also contained a provision, not to be found in 
the Act of 1793, by which die territorial revenue 
was made accountable for the Company’s terri¬ 
torial expenditure. By the Act of 1793, the Com¬ 
pany were obliged to depend on a surplus of 
territorial revenue, for this purpose j but, by the 
present Bill, all sums issued lrom the commercial 
funds, for territorial purposes, were charged on 
the territorial funds, generally, and must be pro¬ 
vided for. (Applause.) Upon the whole, he con¬ 
sidered the present Bill as one that it would be 
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wise, undef all the circumstances, for the Com* 
pany to accept. He did not think they would 
be justified in rejecting it, from the apprehension 
that events might occur, which would disappoint 
their expectations becapse, where there was a 
concern of great magnitude, there must be a 
liability to loss. But should the disappointment 
arise from the operation of that Bill, the Company 
would then have a fair claim on the Ministers of 
the Crown, and on the Legislature, for such aid 
and assistance as circumstances might require* 
(Applause.) The question, then, for the Court 
to consider, was, whether they would reject or 
accept, the Bill proposed ? If they came to the 
former determination, he would wish them to 
examine the means they possessed to carry on 
their trade, independently of any legislative Act. 
It was contended, that they were a “ body cor¬ 
porate, for ever.” So indeed they were ; but 
where had they the capital, where had they the 
means of carrying on a successful trade ? That 
house, in which they transacted their business, 
their warehouses, and the merchandize they con¬ 
tained, were certainly tangible property; but 
that house, and their warehouses, would not en¬ 
able them to carry on their trade. He might be 
told, that they had a great capital iri their ware* 
houses, and that they had a large commercial 
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capital in India; but, in answer to that, he must 
be allowed to mention, that they had a very heavy 
bond debt in that country. At one time they had 
to the amount of X 14 , 000,000 of their bonds in 
circulation; at present, it did not exceed 
X$,GOO,000. And, if they were to break up the 
establishment at that moment, and the trade was 
to be thrown open, the goods in their ware¬ 
houses would all be called for to liquidate those 
bonds. In that case, he would leave it to gentle¬ 
men to judge whence the capital was jto be de¬ 
rived for carrying on their trade ? It might 
undoubtedly be said, and with very great truth, 
that the Company had a claim, a large claim on 
the public for expences which they had in¬ 
curred while acquiring their territories in India. 
He was aware, whenever they came to settle 
with the public, their claims must be admitted, 
and to a very large amount. But it was necessary 
for them first to consider in what time they were 
likely to have those claims on Government settled 
—claims which arose from bona,fide advances for 
the public service. On this point, he could re¬ 
fer to two Gentlemen then behind the bar, with 
whom he had the honour to act as a deputation 
from the East-India Company to His Majesty’s 
Ministers for the purpose of arranging those 
claims. It was admitted that the claims were 
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legal and just. But did the Company, in conse¬ 
quence, procure a prompt settlement ?—Cer¬ 
tainly not. lie could call on his two honourable 
friends to support his statement, when, he said, 
that they encountered infinite difficulty in pro¬ 
curing a portion of what was due, and to that 
moment the accounts were not settled. What 
then was to be done, if they were even then to 
seek an adjustment with the Public? The first step 
would be to appoint parliamentary commissioners, 
Nowthey had had instances sufficient to shew that 
parliamentary commissioners, with all imaginable 
zeal and inclination to expedite business, were 
not remarkably quick in bringing matters to a 
conclusion. He had occasion, very recently, to 
call on the Ameiiean commissioners, to pay a 
sum of money for the purpose of liquidating ac¬ 
counts of nine years standing. And, it they were 
told, that thv. money due to the Company by 
the public would enable them to proceed, he 
would only asa, h the settlement ot their account 
were, under such circumstances, delayed for 
three, or even for two years, what would be¬ 
come, in the interim, or their trade or commerce? 
— (Applause ,)—Another circumstance which he 
would mention to the Court was this, that the 
tea trade was fully sufficient to pay their divi¬ 
dend-; but if they rejected the Charter,' could 
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they expect that trade to be left to the Company ? 
He knew the subject, as it related to the Go¬ 
vernment, was most delicate. Same gentlemen 
seemed to think, that Ministers would be afraid 
of endangering that trade by throwing it open. 
But it was not possible for them to know, what 
plan Ministers might devise for carrying on the 
China trade, without continuing the monopoly to 
the Company. 

Upon prudential motives, he thought he had 
given strong reasons to induce the Company’s ac¬ 
ceptance of the Charter. But he must also look’af 
the subject in another point of view. He con¬ 
fessed he was not that stoic that could contemplate 
unmoved the mass of individual calamity which 
would follow the rejection of the proposed mea¬ 
sure. To every individual connected with the 
Company at home, with their establishments and 
their warehouses, in that event, not only mischief, 
but ruin must ensue. The distress which must, 
in consequence, be entailed on the City of Lon¬ 
don, could only be imagined, it could not be de¬ 
scribed. Let the Court consider the situa¬ 
tion to which their servants abroad, civil and 
military, would, be reduced ! Those servants, ap¬ 
point;! by themselves, protected by themselves, 
encourage'’ by themselves ! Those .se rvants, who, 
for the kindness bestowed upon them, had made 
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most grateful returns, by zeal, by" fidelity, by 
courage, by talent.— (Applause .)—Me would 
repeat, that they had made most unanswerable 
teturns for the beiiefits they had received from 
the Company, by an illustrious display of all 
those virtues which he had enumerated.-— (Jip- 
plaitse )— And were these people to be given up 
without a struggle ? Were they, by refusing that 
Charter, to turn them over to other masters ? 
Forbid it every feeling of honour and of jus¬ 
tice \-*—(Applause .)—If they were to be trans¬ 
ferred, let it not be said that the Company 
were the willing parties to that transfer. He 
should not enter into a minute 1 view of the 
provisions of the present bill. His sentiments 
were well known when the proposition was first 
made} and, with respect to the bade of the 
Outports, as provided for in this bill, they still re¬ 
mained the same. He thought the permitting 
vessels to return from India direct to the Out¬ 
ports, was a very objectionable point in the Bill; 
but, in other respects, he considered the measure 
to be sufh as they ought to accept.— -(Applause.) 
—Under all the consideration he had been able 
to give the Bill, he thought it would be unwise 
for the Company to reject it, and, therefore, with 
the permission of 1 .the Court, he would move— 
“ TUbai this Court capaiot, with reference to the in- 
” terests, either of this Company or the Public, 


s 
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“ contemplate with entire satisfaction all the pro- 
“ visions of the bill now pending in Parliament, 
** * intitled, * An Act for continuing in the East In- 
“ dia Company, for a further term, the possession 
“ of the British territories in India, together with 
“ certain exclusive privileges; for establishing 
“ further regulations for the government of the 
“ said territories, and the better administration of 
u justice within the same ; and for regulating the 
“ trade to and from the places'within the limits 
“ of the said Company’s charter.’ Nevertheless, 
“ deferring to the sense of the Legislature, and 
" relying on its wisdom and justice, in the event 
“ of the expectations held forth by the Bill being 
“ disappointed, this Court does not think that it 
“ would be expedient, in the present circum- 
“ stances of the Company, to decline becoming 
“ a party to the measure proposed. The Court 
<r of Directors are therefore authorized to com- 
“ municate to his Majesty’s Ministers, the Com- 
“ pany’s concurrence in the arrangement, toge- 
“ ther with an assurance, that they will zealously 
“ use their best endeavours, when the ^ill shall 
“ be passed into a law, to fulfil (notwithstanding 
<{ the new difficulties they will have to meet) all 
“ the duties which it shall impose, according to 
* c its true spirit and intention.” The honourable 
Baronet then observed, that, before he sat down, 
he would troub e the Court with one other le- 
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mark. If the Company did accept of this Char¬ 
ter, he hoped that Court would give every aid in 
their power to render it effectual. He- was per¬ 
fectly convinced that the expectations of indivi¬ 
duals would be disappointed, and grievously dis¬ 
appointed ; but let it not be said, that any of 
that disappointment arose from the improper ma. 
nagement of the East India Company.— -(Ap¬ 
plause .)—There was another point to which he 
wished to draw their attention, and with that he 
should conclude. He concurred most heartily in 
the sentiment of an honourable friend of his, on 
the left, that His Majesty’s Ministers had proved 
themselves the friends , not the enemies, of the 
Company. The voice of the public was so de¬ 
cidedly raised against them, that if Ministers had 
not stepped in to their assistance, the terms of the 
Charter would have been inevitable ruin.— (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The motion having been read by the Clerk— 

Sir George Dallas said, in rising to second the 
motion of the Hon. Baronet, of which he cor¬ 
dially approved, before he proceeded to assign 
his reasons for agreeing in thinking it advisable 
to accept the renewal of the Company’s Charter 
on the terms contained in the Bill before the 
Court, he must be permitted, as an individual 
Proprietor, to express a feeling in which he vva9 

s 2 
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sure the Court would participate—his just ac¬ 
knowledgments to his hon. friend, not only for 
th'e^distinguished ability with which, while in 
the chair and out of it, he had deftn ed the 
interests of the Proprieta-y, thioughout their 
arduous struggle, and sought to presen c them 
unimpaired. Equally was he entitled to their 
thanks for the wise and temperate course he 
was now pm suing, so becoming of Ids en¬ 
lightened and conriliatory mind, in ro< ommend- 
ing the acceptance of a Charter, the conditions 
of which did not altogether meet his unquali¬ 
fied approbation, although, from considerations of 
just policy, he deems it expedient to give them 
his support. Whether the Charter now tendered 
to the East-lndia Company, abstractedly con¬ 
sidered, be altogether a» acceptable to the Ex¬ 
ecutive and Constituent Body of the Company 
as could be wished, was not the question at 
issue; but the true question for the Court of 
Propiietors to consider was, whether, meeting 
the subject with tho'-e calm and temperate feel¬ 
ings winch alone belong to it, it was such a 
Charter, under all die difficult circumstances of 
the case (experienced in no common degree 
by Mt listers as .veil as by the Company,) as 
it would be wise to accept, with relation to the 
times, to the claims of the public, and to the 
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immediate situation of the Company ? To meet 
this question fairly, and to shew that it was 
highly advisable to accept of this Charter under 
its present modifications, a short recurrence to 
the prominent featuies of the negociation with 
Government for it$ renewal, would sufficiently 
establish. They had only to look at the prin¬ 
ciple on which it proceeded all along on both 
sides. The Court would recollect, that when 
Lord Melville, m September 1808, addressed 
the Chairs, to know whether the Court of 
Directors were desirous of having the question 
of the renewal of their Charter discussed with 
Ills Majesty’s Ministers, and submitted in all 
its details to the early consideration of Parlia¬ 
ment, he likewise stated to them, that it must 
he with such modifications and amendments in 
the system of the Charter as experience of its 
effects might appear to demand, giving the 
Court thereby distinctly to understand, that it 
was the opinion of Ministers that certain al¬ 
terations therein were lendered necessary by the 
lapse ot time and change of circumstances. 
The Chairs, in their reply of October, 1808, 
were alive to the importance, as well of the 
early renewal of the Charter, as of the good 
policy of the terms of it being adjusted wiih 
Government before the question w as set afloat to 
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agitate the public mind, professed themselves 
ready to enter on the discussion, admitting it to 
Be every way desirable for the Company and the 
Crown; but that, with respect to any modifica¬ 
tions, they trusted there would be found no 
disposition in Ilis Majesty’s''Ministers to intro¬ 
duce any change that would alter or weaken 
the main principles and substance of the present 
system, which, in their opinion, was essential to 
the due management and preservation of British 
Tnd ia. With respect to minor points, they 
added, in the spirit of liberal policy, as far as 
they might be really compatible with these es¬ 
sential objects, the Court would not be influenced 
by any partial narrow views to withhold the fair 
consideration due to them. Here, therefore, 
in the outset of the negotiation, the necessity 
of \ folding to so ne changes was distinctly 
stated, and the principle of temperate concession 
as fairly met by the Chairs. Thus then, on 
this reciprocally admitted principle, the negocia- 
tion commenced; and the question became li¬ 
mited to the degree of concession it might be wise 
in the Company to accede to, as the price of 
renewing the Charter. What are the main 
principles on which the Company’s system essen¬ 
tially hinge ? Its political power; the undisturbed' 
sovereignty of British India £ the possession of 
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it's territorial revenue ; the command of its army } 
the administration of justice throughout its pro¬ 
vinces. These arc its primary imperial func¬ 
tions, constituting those main principles on 
which the foundations of the system rest. Su¬ 
bordinate to these are its China and Indian 
trade; and how do thev stand under this new 
bill? "When the negotiation - was opened, the 
Chairs, in their able letter of December, 1808, 
^suggested to Lord Melville, with great force of 
argument, the policy of renewing the Charter on 
the basis of leaving all these undisturbed. Lord 
Melville, in reply, puts forth his views of the 
subject, professing generally to speak only as 
from himself; but stating in one instance, as 
if from authority, ^that it must depend on the 
opinion the Court entertain on the' propriety 
of adhering to the present system of Indian 
trade and administration, whether Government 
would support them or not, in their application 
to Parliament for the renewal of their Charter. 
Ilis Lordship then brought forward; on behalf 
of the public, a claim that our merchants and 
manufacturers should export to India for the 
future, in vessels hired and freighted by them¬ 
selves, instead of as under the Act of 1793, 
in the Company's• ships. -So far this was a 
departure from past usage, but evidently not 
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one trenching on the main foundations of their 
power. Lord Melville then - came forward in' 
behalf of Government with another claim, 
Which if it had been admitted, would have 
subverted their political sovereignty, and paved 
the wav for the early extinction of their im¬ 
perial functions} and that was, the transfer of 
the Company’s Indian army to His Majesty. 
The temperate and able way in which this was 
resisted by the Chairs, in thfeit luminous letter* 
to his Lordship, of January, 1809 , will ever' 
form a proud feature on their records. It obtained 
the triumph it deserved, by his Lordship yielding 
(on the renewal of the negociation in 1811 ) 
to its impressive and convincing force. It could 
scarcely be determined which most to admire, 
the ability with which the claim was opposed, 
or the candour with which it was abandoned, 
alike honourable to both parties. It was the 
triumph of reason over power ; not of a power 
seeking to oppress, but desiring only to be 
enlightened to be just; and it is a justice 
to his Lordship to say, that he subsequently 
disclaimed the intentiofi of thus claiming the 
unlimited transfer of the Indian army to the 
Crown, and charged the supposition to a mis- 
t conception on the part of the Court of Directors. 
The conflict between Ministers an' 1 the Com* 
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pany therefore sunk down comparatively to 
nothing, and the question became narrowed' 
entirely to a modification of the Act of 179$, 
in favour of the private traders, leaving the 
sovereign functions of political power un* 
touched. Thus stood the case in 1812, when 
Lord Melville resigned the 1 " office of President 
of the Board of Controul, leaving the negocia- 
tion, in this advanced and defined state, to be 
continued by Lord- Buckinghamshire, who added 
to the advantage of an extensive and general 
local knowledge and experience in their af¬ 
fairs, a known predilection in favour of sup¬ 
porting the system of administering the govern¬ 
ment of India through the medium of the Com¬ 
pany. The negociation now assumed a more 
extended shape, and instead of restricting (as 
intended in the first stage of the negociation) 
the trade of India to the Port of London, His 
Majesty's Ministers, pressed on every side by 
clamour, by petition, by prejudice, for a more 
liberal extension of the principle, demanded, 
in behalf of the public, that the Out-ports 
should equally be included in the concession, 
and that the privilege of exporting to all 
places within the limits of the Company’s Char¬ 
ter should be generally conceded to all classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects. On this point M : - 

T 
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nisters and the Court of Directors split, and 
•Ippth parties came to issue. He waved recurring, 
as .less necessary, to the conferences and volu- 
EPjinous correspondence which subsequently en¬ 
sued between the Chairs and Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire, in order to meet the manner in 
which Lord Castlereagh opened the resolutions 
in the House of Commons, which he brought 
forward in the month of March last, as the basis 
on which the Charter was to be renewed. And 
here he would solicit the attention of the Court 
to the manly, temperate, candid, and concilia¬ 
tory manner in which Lord Castlereagh un¬ 
folded these propositions to the House, shew¬ 
ing himself swayed only by public good, stand¬ 
ing between clamour and the Company, to sup¬ 
port the main pillars of their system, and 
proving himself, by his conduct, not less a 
faithful and enlightened servant to the Crown than 
a real friend to the Company. What was the 
language of Lord Castlereagh ? His Lordship 
said, that if the resolutions proposed could en¬ 
danger a system so much to be -prized, he wbuld 
hesitate before he would recommend them j that 
the Company’s government was good, and that 
their Court had ruled on principles eminently 
calculated for the happiness of the governed; that 
it stood, perhaps, for its wisdom and its virtue. 
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unparalleled in the history of civil society; that 
their civil and military servants at home and abroad 
were equally eminent in their different depart¬ 
ments ; that their general conduct exhibited rfiirre 
merit and less delinquency than under any other 
government: he would not therefore willingly 
suggest any alteration that could subvert a system 
so much to be approved, or that could in any un¬ 
necessary degree infringe on the chartered rights 
of the Company. “ But,” said his Lordship, “ a 
“ duty of necessity, not of choice, is imposed orf 
** his Majesty’s Ministers—we are bound to con- 
** sider the rights of the Public, and the rights of 
** the Company, and to make both the object of 
** our care, by proposing nothing but what we 
“ deem to be safe and expedient; we profess 
u ourselves ready and willing to yield in points 
** where we may be shewn to be wrong. Let 
** the Company meet us on this liberal plan and 
“ all is safe :—we desire only to pursue a middlb 
“ course; to take the mean proportional between 
e< the two extremes—between the extreme of 
" yielding nothing and claiming every thing, 
* c and reaching the point thereby at which true 
** wisdom is thought to lie. Our wish is, that 
* the interests of the Company may be found so 
** compatible with those of the nation, that both 
“ may find their benefit to consist in bending to 
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e ‘ the regulations of Parliament; and our great 
ec object is to render our plans subseryien* - to the 
re> -interests of the Company, by modifying exist- 
ct ing interests. The times required some changes 
V -~tfce Company’s concerns bad swelled to a 
“ magnitude far exceeding what hitherto had 
te been witnessed, and required corresponding 
“ regulations: and,” his Lordship expressly 
added, “ while the Company held the great con- 
“ tinent of India (and it was his opinion that it 
f was safest under their controul), he thought 
f* that, so far from weakening their hands, the 
" wise policy of government should be to 
“ strengthen them; that he once thought the 
“ army sliould be vested in the Ciovvn, but 
“ deeper refection had satisfied him it should 
,s Miiriin with the Company. To separate th# 
“ army from the ti.il power would he, by weak- 
<c ening the nece.--.ury controul of the latter, to 
“ weaken its dignity in the eyes of the na- 
* c tiyes, and to sap the authority of our govern- 
“ ment. While they administered the l«iw, the 
“ sword and the purse should equally be in their 
“ hands.” These were the sound constitutional 
principles of his Lordship; and it is to the just 
veneration entertained by him and his colleagues 
for these great landmarks of the Company’s sys¬ 
tem, that the Company stand indebted, not only 
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ior the preservation of their political power, but 
for the acquisition of a Chatter infinitely better, in 
several respects, than the last of 179$. The 
Court of Directors themselves have very proq^ehrly 
admitted this to be the fact in their able minute 
of the 15th of this month, which has recently 
been submitted to the Proprietors; they have 
said, that the separation of the commercial affairs 
from the territorial will be an advantage to the 
home funds of the Company, giving a new secu¬ 
rity for the dividend never before enjoyed; and 
that, in three main respects—-the security of the 
dividends, of the home funds, and of the annual 
advances for the investment — the proposed 
Charter may now be fairly said to be an improve¬ 
ment on the present one and to be better for the 
Company. These are the words of the Court of 
Directors, and they open a most flattering pros* 
pect of improved benefits to the Company. But 
after the irresistible evidence produced before 
both Houses' of Parliament, it does really appear 
that both parties have been struggling after a 
phantom—the Public to grasp an ideal advantage 
—the Company to ward off an imaginary danger. 
If the Indian trade were as profitable as could 
be wished, it was impossible, from obvious causes, 
that rivalship could approach them; but the 
phairs, in their masterly letter of January, 1809, 
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had skid, w In fact, the Indian trade, as an ob- 
“ ject of gain, has gradually ceased to be of ini- 
^'portance to the Company or individuals.” If 
thi$ be the case, the Public have asked for what 
in these times they cannot enjoy—a trade not 
worth having :—if it is not worth having, it will 
not be pursued; and if it is not pursued, there is 
an end to the argument of danger. The Com¬ 
pany had demonstratively established by irresistible 
evidence, that it is impossible to increase to any 
extent the import trade to India, which in its 
nature is altogether of a forced description. On 
the other hand, if the trade should be pursued in 
better times, the danger to be dreaded has been 
so wisely guarded against by the different securi¬ 
ties contained in this bill, that all apprehension 
of its leading to mischief has been abandoned by 
themselves. In point of fact, the resolutions of 
which it was framed have been so softened down 
and improved in their progress through Parlia¬ 
ment, that Ministers may be said to have given 
Up the principle in the detail from the concilia¬ 
tory Cdurse they have pursued. It is true, that 
under this bill the power of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors has been in some degree reduced, but rather 
perhaps in appearance than in reality. It seems 
the provisions in this bill go on the principle un¬ 
der the enlargement of their empire and concerns. 
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that cases may occur, where, under jsl collision of 
opinion in the Court of Directors in cases of great 
magnitude and importance, both the Company 
and the nation may find their advantage in sub¬ 
mitting the point at issue to the decision of A 
temperate and enlightened Board, like that ot the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 
But these are cases not likely often to occur, from 
the admitted wisdom and experience of the Court 
of Directors; these powers are therefore more of 
a dormant than of an active, counteracting, and 
harassing nature, intended truly, as Lord Castle- 
reagh said, to invigorate the system, to strengthen, 
and not to weaken the authority of the executive r 
body. The Board of Controul, like the Court of 
Directors, can have but one object in view, the 
public weal. If either this Board, or the Crown, 
sought unduly to extend its power and patron¬ 
age, how favourable was the moment! Eyejry^ 
where the cry was raised for their destruction, 
and all parties were ready to back the Crown in, 
wresting from them their sceptre and their trade,. 
It was to the Crown and to Ministers, therefore, 
that they owed their preservation, and bot|i, in 
this perilous crisis of affairs, have taught this les¬ 
son, that if there is a jealousy of power, which it 
may be wholesome to entertain, there may like¬ 
wise be a distrust of it, which it is invidious to 
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cherish, as belonging only to little and fettered 
minds. It has been alledged by some, that this 
Bill has been hurried improperly through Parlia¬ 
ment, and that it was unbecoming the dignity of 
die Legislature, and the justice of Administration 
to precipitate it. into law before the Proprietary, 
by further delay, had time to consider its bearings 
more fully. But where can be the benefit of a 
delay that must be injurious alike to their credit 
and to their interests ? Could delay improve their 
situation ? Would it not keep alive an agitation 
every way to be hushed ? If the bill should be 
lost, and the shock of political strife should lead 
to a change in his Majesty’s Councils, with the 
Charter afloat, they would then have to contem- 

m 

plate, not the revival of their power, but the do* 
struct ion of their political existence. A noble 
Lord, for whom he entertained the highest re¬ 
spect, and whose eminent attainments in science 
justly rendered him a distinguished ornament of 
his country, has recently published a speech, in 
which, with all the splendid monuments of their 
solid services to the State before him, he pleads for 
their destruction, contends that their system is ra¬ 
dically vicious, and argues that it can only be 
corrected by embracing, as a substitute, his un*- 
tried abstract conceptions. Fortunate, therefore, 
were they, that they had had to deal with Mims- 
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ter s who wisely preferred as their guide, the 'sober 
light of experience, to the delusive glare of plau¬ 
sible theories. But whatever difference may pre¬ 
vail in the Court, either with respect to the con¬ 
duct of his Majesty’s Ministers on this occasion, 
or to the policy of those modifications which they 
have thought it their duty to claim in behalf of 
the public, as the price of the renewal of the 
charter, there can be none with regard to the 
conduct of their Executive Body: The temper, 
the moderation, the dignity, the unexampled, 
and the unrivalled ability with which, during this 
arduous contest, they have laboured to . maintain, 
unimpaired, their rights and privileges, not only 
reflect the highest honour on the Court of Direc- 
rectors, but eminently entitle them to what they 
must always feel to be their best reward, the 
thanks and gratitude of their constituents. They 
have brought forward a mass of enlightened in¬ 
telligence that must destroy popular clamour and 
delusion, and they have administered the affairs of 
the Company, during the last twenty years, with 
a wisdom which, in its practical effect, challenges 
comparison with any existing government on the 
great face of Europe. They have nobly stemmed 
the mightiest combination against their political 
existence, and yielding only to temperate experi 
mental concession, they have finally preserved all 


u 
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that is really desirable and fundamentally essen¬ 
tial to retain. What they have sacrificed affects 
only themselves; what they have preserved, not 
only protects, but adds to the advantages of the 
Proprietary at large. Under every conviction, 
therefore, that this is a Charter such as it is wise 
and prudent in the Company to accept, and un¬ 
der which their affairs may be prosperously con¬ 
ducted, with advantage both to the Company and 
the State, he cordially supported the motion of 
his honourable friend. 

Mr. G. Smith, a Director, said, he took the 
liberty of offering himself, thus early, to the 
Court, because, by that day’s post, he had 
received a letter from his hon. friend, Mr. Mills, 
who, from illness, had not been before able to 
give an opinion on the Report of the Committee 
of the Whole Court, and which he would then 
take the liberty of reading. (See Appendix, 
No. 3.) 

Being then on his legs, he would take that op¬ 
portunity of saying a few words on the subject 
which was then under their consideration. Called 
upon, as he conceived he was, to give an individual 
opinion on this most momentous and important 
question, he offered himself to the notice of the 
Court very readily; although he was well aware 
that no opinion which he could give, that no 
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sentiment which he could offer, was worthy of 

the attention of the Court, or could enable 

* 

them, in any degree, to decide on this truly 
interesting question ;—a question, as important’ 
and as interesting as any that ever was dis¬ 
cussed within their walls. He did not treat 
it merely as a mercantile question, or as one only 
relating to commerce. He had ever considered 
it, and he ever should, as a great political 
question, involving in its consequences, immense 
interests: not only those of the Company as the. 
Proprietors of the capital stock, but the inte¬ 
rests of the extensive connections which the 
Company had formed, both at home and abroad 
-—the interests of their establishments—of their 
civil and military servants—of their marine 
officers—and, what was of still greater conse¬ 
quence than these, the interests and happiness of 
their numerous Indian population. For, he was 
firmly persuaded, on the continuance of the pre¬ 
sent system of government in India, depended 
the tranquillity and happiness of that great 
portion of the world. The system for the go¬ 
vernment of India, by a chartered Company, 
might, in his conception, be considered, in 
some degree, as similar to the British constitu¬ 
tion, which had taken a great number of years 
to mature and render fit for the purpose of 
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its institution. After a long period of time 
had etepsed, the government of the Company was 
acknowledged to be the best which could be de¬ 
vised for promoting the interests of those persons 
who were subject to them. At the same 
time, as it seemed to be an anomaly, it might 
appear impossible, to any theorist, that it could 
be p'oductive of general happiness. But it was 
for them to look to facts,—it was for them to 
look to what they had been shewn by experi* 
ence. If they investigated the subject in that 
manner, it would be found, that it was not only 
practicable for such a government to be esta¬ 
blished, but that, in reality, it had produced 
very great happiness amongst the people of 
India, and had rendered them much more con-, 
tented and prosperous than they had ever be¬ 
fore been. It had been the work of time-** 
by time it had been matured and improved**- 
and numerous were the blessings which it was 
instrumental in producing throughout our Indian 
territories. It was not necessary for him to 
enter into those arguments which had been 
made use of on both sides of the question; 
he should, therefore, content himself with re¬ 
ferring to the report then laid before the Court, 
in every word of which he perfectly agreed. In 
it, his full opinion was stated, in a ihuch better 
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and dearer manner than he was capable of 
delivering it himself. If the Court thought that 
opinion not sufficiently explicit and plain, he 
was willing to go a step further:—he woukf 
sav, that the Charter was, on the whole, such a 
one as it was advisable for the Company to 
accept. That Charter, under the present cir¬ 
cumstances, was much better, now that it had 
passed the Legislature of the country, than they 
had reason to expect; because they had been 
obliged, as it were, to go into Parliament, with 
decided hostility to Ilis Majesty’s Ministers.—• 
The whole of this question had been full of diffi¬ 
culties to all parties. 

The hon. Gentleman was proceeding, when.be 
was interrupted by Mr. lloare , who said, as that 
Court had been held for the purpose of taking 
the sense of the Proprietors, and as the Directors 
had already given their opinions, he hoped the 
hon. Director would not persist in speaking, but 
would allow those, who were more particularly 
called upon, to state their sentiments. 

Mr. G. Smith said, he had risen under a mis¬ 
taken apprehension of his duty. He thought th« 
Directors were called upon, by the Resolution of 
a former day, to give their individual, as well as 
their collective opinions. 

Mr. lloare said, he understood the individual 
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opinion to be contained in the collective opinion 
—for he particularly asked, when the Report of the 
Committee of the Whole Court was laid before 
them, whether it was to be considered as speaking 
the opinions of the Court of Directors ? and the 
Chairman 'answered that it was, with the excep¬ 
tion of certain members, whose names were not 
signed to it. He would, therefore, put it to the 
bon. Director, whether it would not be better to 
allow the Proprietors to state their sentiments ? 

Mr. G. Smith acquiesced in the proposition. 

Mr. Bosanquet said, after what had fallen from 
the bon. Gentleman (Mr. Iloare), he would wish 
to knovv from the Proprietors, as he was the only 
person who had offered any thing which might be 
considered in opposition to the general sentiments 
of the Court of Directors, as contained in the 
Renort of the Committee of the Whole Court, 
whether it would be right in him to state his 
opinion at length .—(Loud erica of Go an ! Go on !) 

' Mr. Bosanquet then proceeded. He observed, 
that after the paper which had been read to them 
at thelast meeting,and which wassubscribedbyhim, 
he apprehended the Proprietors would feel that it 
was hardly possible for him to remain entirely silent 
on the present occasion. It was his wish, however, 
to trouble the Proprietors very little at length ; and 
what lie should say would only be addressed to 
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those point=, on which it was of the utmost 
importance, both to them and to himself, that he 
should say something. Silence would be very 
little accordant with his feelings on this occasion, 
bht nothing would induce him to demand their 
attention unnecessarily for a ingle moment. At 
that Court, to which he had already alluded, a 
paper very different from his was submitted to 
the. Proprietors. It was signed by eighteen names, 
to which one other had since been added. Four 
other Gentlemen had since given their opinions 
separately—two of them at great length. He 
hoped the writer of the paper to which he had 
first alluded, would do him the justice to 
believe, that he spoke sincerely when he said, 
that an abler production never met the public eye. 
But, in his humble apprehension, independent of 
its merit as a performance, it had another, and a 
more substantial merit, which ought not to be 
passefd over unnoticed. It dearly, plainly, and 
explicitly stated to the Proprietors, the sentiments 
of those by whom it was subscribed—and, if it 
had been carried in its original form, it would 
have expressed those opinions even more strongly, 
more powerfully, and more explicitly, than they 
now appeared in that document, in compliment 
to ,the feelings of some gentlemen, the expres¬ 
sions were, in some instances, softened down.— 
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Whatever might be the merits of that paper, un¬ 
fortunately (and he felt the (h'fficulty of 4ms 
situation in all its force), it was impossible-for 
him to subscribe to its contents. He would 
briefly state the substance of that paper, and if 
he had mistaken its meaning, he hoped the Court 
would feel that he could only speak from his im¬ 
pression of it. The first point, (and which, in his 
apprehension, was very unnecessarily introduced) 
consisted in a comparison of the proposed Charter 
with the existing one. He thought, where the 
circumstances of the cases were so completely 
different, as those of the present moment, and 
those which occurred when the Charter of 1793 
was granted, this should have prevented the 
bringing forward such a comparison, in so pro¬ 
minent a manner, as had been done by the writer 
of that paper. Another point was, that it was 
stated, that the dividend of the Proprietors, in 
some particulars, would be placed on a better 
security than was the case under the Charter of 
1793; (Applause) and the paper concluded 
with a hope, and a reasonable expectation, that 
if the conduct of His Majesty’s Government 
should not be directed to thwart the attempts 
and endeavours of the East-India Company, that 
the new Charter might probably be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Now, maintaining sen* 
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tim#W itthefi m Opposition to thesO, -iMPcalied 
kpoii, as he had "been, by the General Court 
themselves; to express an opinion, it Was t'fti- 
possible for him, al i mart of honour, to rethafn 
siient., Bot,if he had not been so called upon, be 
should have felt it disgraceful, either to chitrte ih 
with a majority, with which he did hot accord, 
•however large, or to have shrunk into what, in 
Ms opinion, would have been moth worse; a 
ittean and pusillanimous silence. E\‘ery mail 
Wight to feel the circumstances tth'der which, fife 
whs placed^there whs, however; a tithe bit 
every' thing ; ahd he thought; he ought to be 
sensible, oivfhe present occasion, that the battle 
Was «thfeh ovgr. Under such a general, and al¬ 
most universal recommendation; as the Proprie¬ 
tors 1 -bad' received from that side of the bar, he 
fek that.ttieysWow/d, and he was almost tempted 
to sayi they dught, to accept the proffered Char* 
tet.* ilf he were possessed of the voice and the 
arguments of an angel, nothing, he was sure; 
that he could say, woald prevent them from pro* 
cedding; tinder so poWerfhl a recommendation; at 
6aoe to.accept the Charter. Even if he expressed 
hifisetf with more stretigth than Gbn rlemen had 
ever beard him do, he did not think that it would 
hate <*pe effect of arresting for a moment their 
determination. It might be laid,'that he waa 
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fighting under cover—that he was unwilling to 
express what were the real feelings of his heart 
oh this subject; but he hoped it would be 
allowed, in candour, by the Proprietors, by the 
Gentlemen behind the bar, and by the public at 
large, that unless he went into a general exa¬ 
mination of the Bill, without he entered into a 
statement of those points in it which appeared to 
him to be good, and those which seemed to be 
defective, he could not give a just and complete 
view of his sentiments, or place them properly 
before his auditors, and therefore, it would not 
be fair or right to press him upon that point. 
-—After having stated this, he only begged the 
Proprietors would understand, that if a general 
feeling was manifested in that Court, if a wish 
and a desire appeared prevalent, to go into a full 
investigation of the question—if any thing like a 
division of sentiment, as to the agreeing with the 
Resolution then before the Cohrt, should be per¬ 
ceptible, he would make the best use of those 
abilities (weak as they were) which God had 
given him, and point out the particular parts of 
the Bill on which his opinions were founded. 
But, if the general feeling and sentiment were the 
other way, a discussion of that length would be 
unnecessary. I he only good which could arise 
from it wotfid be, that to him an opportunity 
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would be afforded of satisfying the Proprietors 
and the public, that, whatever his opinions were, 
he had not remained an idle spectator of vvh'at 
was going on; but that, as far as he could, he 
h^d endeavoured to discharge his duty, according 
to his conception of right and wrong. Another 
point he must advert to. In that paper, which 
bad been laid before them, there appeared to be 
something like an expression of regret at the loss 
of power on the part of the Directors. In his 
journey through life, he had ever found that the 
possession of power, and the abuse of it, were 
synonimous things; and, therefore, he had al¬ 
ways endeavoured to cut down power, as much 
as he could, wherever it was placed, fearing that 
it would be used more often for evil, than for 
beneficial purposes. If he laid any stress on the 
possession of authority, or if he regretted its abro¬ 
gation, it would be merely with reference to the 
pow'er necessary for the government of a great 
empire. But, with respect to that power which 
related only to individual dignity or benefit to 
them, as Directors—a power, which, he thought, 
had been many times abused—he rejoiced that, 
if not entirely taken away, it had, at all events, 
been curtailed ; and, so far from being humiliated 
by the provisions on this subject, he declared, 
without hesitation, that they appeared to him to 

x 2 
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form the very be-t parts of the present Bill— 
Before he sat down, he wished to advert to a 
citcumstance which took place at the last Court. 
An hon Gentleman (Vlr. P. Moore) gave no¬ 
tice, that when the business of the present day 
was over, he would move the thanks of the Court 
to those hhrectors, and Proprietors who possessed 
seats in the House of Commons. This would 
not attach on him, as he had not the honour of 
sitting ill the House of Commons; and no man 
would be more ready therefore to concur in a 
vote of that description, than he would be. But 
he hoped the Court would feel, and he trusted Ids 
hon. friend would feel also, that there was a gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Grant) who had borne a most con¬ 
spicuous part in the whole of the Company’s re¬ 
cent proceedings: and to whose zeal, and to 
whose talents, the Court were deeply indebted 
on this occasion. Although he had differed on 
some few points from that gentleman, but he 
hoped not on many, yet he did not think justice 
would be done to him, if some mark of their 
esteeiia and satisfaction, more substantial than 
thanks, were not granted to him.— (Applause .)— 
This, he was sure, might be done, without call¬ 
ing forth any of those feelings which it was his 
most anxious wish not to excite. But it was a 
t aif and wise principle, upon every occasion, 
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that to him on whom the greatest proportion of 
labour attached, that to him who e z-al and 
ability were foremost in the achievement of*a 
great object, the largest reward should be given, 
as the meed of impartial justice 1— ■(/l/.iplanse).— 
] le wou’d not detain the Court longer, but 
should confine himself merely to the repetition of 
his statement, that if the s ntiments of the Pro¬ 
prietors, as to the acceptance of the Charter,were 
very much divided, which, lie conceived to be 
most unlikely, he would endeavour to give his 
opinion, on every point connected with the bill. 

Mr. P. M lore and Mr. Randle Jackson rose at 
the same time : the Cl,airman,however, called on 
Mr. Moore , who proceeded to observe, that he 
was,exceeding!* debrous to follow his honourable 
friend, who had just addressed them ; but it was 
not his intention to detain the Court 'ong from the 
admiration of those talents, which the learned 
gentleman, who rose with b in, had so often 
displayed in defence of the interests of the Com¬ 
pany. He was convinced, that his honourable 
friend, if he had pleased to comment at length on 
the paper which had been laid before the last 
Court, would have acquitted himself, in the very- 
ablest manner, and much instruction would have 
been derived from his observations; for every 
person must acknowledge, that when his honour- 
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able friend moved, it was for the benefit of man¬ 
kind in general, for the interest and happiness 
of all. .But he would submit to his honourable 
friend, whether the discussion to which he had al¬ 
luded, could now be in any respect useful. They 
had now a specific proposition before them, on 
which his niind was made up, and he would pre¬ 
sently state his reasons for the part he intended to 
take. Now, although he did not wish to put an 
extinguisher on any thing before that Court, and 
though his honourable friend, by his wisdom, on 
all occasions, had afforded them great assistance, 
still, at the present time, he could not encourage 
him to persevere in the discussion of which he had 
spoken, however ably and honourably he might 
acquit himself. The Court would, he hoped, 
permit him to look, in a very short compass, to 
the question before them. The intended Char¬ 
ter was very different from that of 1793, in 
.all its bearings, from the first outset to the pre¬ 
sent moment. He was not then going to find 
fault with the Bill, for, in another place, he had 
found all the fault with it he possibly could.*—. 
{Laughter .)—In 1793, the House of Commons* 
proceeded, to legislate on the evidence given at its 
bar. In the present instance evidence had also 
been received, most conclusive evidence } but 
those who prepared the measure acted indirect 
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opposition to it.— [Applause.)- r-This, certainly* 
•was to be lamented ; but could the effects of such 
conduct be now obviated ? The question, there¬ 
fore, became a very dry one ; it was merely this, 
“ -Shall we, or shall we not, accept the proffered 
measure ?” He would 'adduce a very few reasons 
to shew that they ought to accept it. They were 
all deeply interested in it. He was himself inte¬ 
rested in the general success of the Company— 
his property was involved in it—and he should 
have been exceedingly sorry, he should have la¬ 
mented very much, nav, he should have been in¬ 
clined to censure the gentlemen behind the bar, 
if they had abandoned the Proprietors and their 
interests, by refusing the Charter. Over those 
who were their regular guardians they had some 
influence. Representations would never be made 
to them in vain ; but if they and their interests 
were once committed to the hands cf His Ma¬ 
jesty's Ministers, what influence would they have 
to dissuade them from any project, however ruin¬ 
ous, which might be pleasing in the prospect 
and popular in the pursuit? The Proprietors, in such 
■acase,might intercede in vain. This alone would be 
sufficient to determine him, if he looked no farther 
into the subject. The honourable Baronet (Sir Hugh 
Inglis) would allow him to express his thanks, in 
the most cordial manner possible, for the hand- 
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sor e style in which lie had spoken of the Com¬ 
pany's servants. He {hacked him; sincerely foi* 
in^ introduced that quotation* which rccog* 
pi,zed, in terms of panegyric, the wisdom, abili¬ 
ties, and integrity, of that great and enlightened 
body of men, the civil and military servants of the 
Company. . And he was sorry to say, with all 
the acknowledged and recorded sentiments which 
.Minister* had ■ repeatedly avowed, both with re¬ 
spect to. the talents and rectitude of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, notwithstanding the praises which 
had been lavished on their establishments—esta¬ 
blishments that had produced so many statesmen 
and generals,—(tor even the great Wellington 
himself had learned his best tactics in their ser¬ 
vice)—notwithstanding the decisive evidence 
brought ^to their very bar— Urey had run com¬ 
pletely counter to every principle which had 
been supported by those most, conversant in Indian 
affairs, and the truth of which could not be over¬ 
turned. This was not to be remedied at the pre¬ 
sent time, and they must look forward to a future 
period, when new arrangements might be made j 
because, he felt quite assured, that the question; 
must come under discussion, again, and again, till 
at length that day of handsome retribution and 
acknowledgment would arrive, for service* which 
the country would cheerfully own, and as wil- 
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lingfy remunerate. When that hour arrived, 
■when the eyes of the public were properly opened, 
they would be happy to support a system which 
had been so much misconceived and misrepre¬ 
sented,— (Applause )—The plan now laid before 
them was an humble imitation, and against evi¬ 
dence (for he would never lose sight of that point) 
of the Charter of 1793. In t! at Charter, Ministers 
interfered, in the money department, with their 
Executive Trust. The consequence was, the fai¬ 
lure of that department, as might be seen by 
Lord Melville’s own reports?, in the sum of 
.*£33,272, OOO. —And yet it was the very vestige 
and wreck of this property, that supported the 
Company in a state of dignity, that diffused bless¬ 
ings through the immense regions of the East, and 
imported advantages to the world, as unexpected 
as they had been unexperienced.— (Applause.)-— 
He, therefore, should have advised the Company 
to accept the Charter, even if the terms had been 
worse ; "because, he was sure, their Executive 
Trust had only to do their duty, as they had here¬ 
tofore performed it, and the Company would still* 
flourish. When honourable means were pursued 
to procure safety, by that venerable body, from 
whom they had received so many services, and 
from whom he, in common with the great body 
of Proprietors, looked for many more, be had 

X 
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very little doubt of their success. It "had been 
said, by those, who certainly could have given 
the subject very little consideration, that the 
Company had achieved no good for the Empire 
in general. But had they not introduced vast 
strength and wealth into the country ? Was their 
large shipping establishment no service ? Was 
their encouragement of seamen useless ? Was 
their purchase of manufactures no benefit ? The 
truth was, that they had been conferring advan¬ 
tages on the state, from their very origin to the 
present hour. lie could not suppose, that those 
who expressed themselves in such unfounded 
terms were really actuated by a feeling of 
dislike against the Company. It appeared to 
him that they were guided by envy, and not by a 
conviction that the Company’s system was such 
"as they described. They were hurt to perceive 
the Company doing so much good, and they 
wished to participate in the task .—(A laugh .)— 
Now, he was a citizen of the world ; and, if good 
deeds were done, he cared not who were their 
authors. And if those gentlemen of the outports 
would be able to affect all they had undertaken. 
Certainly without being asked, they might then live 
to witness a greater portion of human happiness 
than had ever been experienced before.— -(J laugh.) 
All their Indian empire, however, depended oti 
their power at home. Ministers would be ever 
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ready to put them down, if they saw pny thing 
wrong; or, as it sometimes happened, if they con¬ 
ceived. that to be wrong, which was in reality 
rigid .— (A laugh.) —Therefore, on the wisdom, 
experience, and firmness of the. gentlemen . be¬ 
hind the bar, to uphold and support their inte¬ 
rests, much of their prosperity depended ; and 
he would, to the utmost of his power, assist them 
in the discharge of those duties which devolved 
upon them, under the Charter, for which they haij 
fought so boldly. lie knew they would have 
fought to the last stump had it been necessary; 
bpt he thought they might be satisfied, when 
the overwhelming opposition against them was 
recollected, that they had procured even those 
terms which the Bill granted to them. The 
honourable gentleman .(Sir George Dallas) who 
spoke second, adverted to the desire expressed by 
Ministers, at the commencement of the negocia- 
tion, to take away the army from the East India 
Company; but whoever looked back would find, 
that this transfer of the army had always been a 
favourite project with the existing Ministry. In 
1784, a plan was absolutely laid to divest the 
Company of their military force. In 179,3, the 
recruiting was withheld for the same purpose; 
then the European force was reduced. In short, 
. many attempts had been made to effect this pur- 
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pose; blit, thank God ! they had all failed. A 
noble Lord, in a pamphlet which he had writ¬ 
ten, and which he (Mr. Moore) was very sorry 
he had not had an opportunity of answering, in 
the 11 iuse of Commons, seemed to be jealous of 
the little cadets and little xvrifers. He wished, 
among other things, to dispose of those children, 
and now they are to be educated at the public 
expencc. The Company had done much through 
the abilities ot those little writers. They had 
only to look round and see, what brilliant charac¬ 
ters the nursery, as it had been called, of writers 
and cadets had produced. They had only to 
look around, and they would at once perceive 
what profound statesmen, what excellent general 
officers, what active men of business it had sent 
forth.— (Applause )—And let not the evidence 
given at»the bar of the House of Commons be 
lost sight of. By whom was it delivered ? By 
gentlemen who had proceeded from that very 
nursery. If the noble Lord had considered their 
services—if he had recoliettcd their association 
with the best society of mankind—if he had re¬ 
membered their general deportment, he would, 
perhaps, have corrected his statement. He (Mr # 
Moore) happened to be one of those writers, at 
an early day, when he had a great deal to do for 
himself: and, at that time, a very.singular cir¬ 
cumstance occurred, which he should not have 
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aken the liberty of mentioning, as it respected 
himself, if he had not thought it his duty, in 
answer to an insinuation of murder, which, 
amongst other vagu£ charges, an lion. Member 
in the House of Commons had made against the 
Company. What this insinuated murder was, 
he vainly endeavoured to find out, till some of 
his professional friends informed him, that it 
was founded on the execution, of the Rajah 
Nundocomar, in Calcutta, under the scn'ence of 
the supreme Court of Judicature. At the time 
that event took place, he (Mr. M>>re) was 
almost the only servant of the Company, at 
Calcutta, who spoke the language, sufficiently 
well, to act as an interpreter; and Mr. Justice 
Le M ait re, in consequence, applied to him 
personally, on the part of the Com r*, though 
he was then only nineteen years of ago, to under¬ 
take that office during the trial. He, however, 
peremptorily refused ; because the Rajah, what¬ 
ever his crime, was not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court, which had no right to tiy him; 
and, therefore, he conjured the judge, to do his 
duty, and discharge him. Ibis, however, was 
not done. Now, with respect to the lfa-.t India 
Company being parties to this imputed murder, 
it should be recollected, that when it came to 
their, knowledge, they did their duty, in insti¬ 
tuting an impeachment against the Judge, which 
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W$s quashed by the House of Commons. Had 
tliat impeachment continued, he,should have been 
a .very prominent witness. Whatever these vague 
charges might be, and from whatever motives 
they might be brought forward, when they were 
examined, as in this instance, none of them 
cppld be found to attach to the Company. 

la the Charter of 1793 there were two depart¬ 
ments ; the one pecuniary, the other commercial. 
Over the money department, Ministers, under 
that Act, exercised a complete controul, as no 
sums,could be expended without the concurrence 
of the Board of Commissioners; but, in the 
commercial department, the Court of Directors 
were left to the exercise of their own sound dis¬ 
cretion. Now, what was the fate of the two 
departments ? The money department, under 
the controul of Government, failed in the sum 
of *£43,000,000; while the commercial depart¬ 
ment, superintended by the Directors, flourished, 
and had been productive of profits which paid 
all the dividends, contingencies, and general 
charges, and upheld, as on an impregnable rock, 
the whole united system .—[Loud applause ! ) 

The present Charter, however, had extended 
the power of Ministers over the commercial de¬ 
partment also, in opposition Jo all that had been 
urged against the principle. He had no doubt, 
however, that the result would rest, in a great 
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measure, with their own Executive Trust, and 
that the Board of Commissioners would remove, 
as much as possible, and as they had hitherto donfe, 
every difficulty which might tend to cheek the free 
exercise of our commercial rights. On this part of 
the measure, their own Trustees (theDircctors) ex¬ 
erted themselves to procure a guarantee for tltfi 
dividend, to prevent the Company from r< ceiv- 
ing any injury, by* an improper use of this in¬ 
terference with their commercial concerns ; but 
in this they had failed. Rules and regulations 
were, however, to be adopted, and aids Were to 
be given, to the Tru-teer. at large, to prevent the 
Company from suffeiing by any ill-timed or 
ignorant interference. There was also another 
point to which they might’look with confidence, 
as affording them a strong ground of security. 
The utmost had been done to preserve the 
ancient exclusive rights of the East India Com¬ 
pany; but there they had failed. Still, however, 
they had vested rights belonging to them in 
their corporate capacity: these were the most 
important of any; by them they exercised the 
ten ifrorial authority, and these they acquired by 
grants of Empire. The first giants of this 
description were the most valuable the Company 
possessed. They Were given to them 'as a com¬ 
mercial incorporation, totally different from those 
subsequently allowed, under which their empire 
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•was completed. These* whenever they were 
fully known and stated, would be found more 
than equal to the capital of the East*India Com¬ 
pany j so, let the day of reckoning come when 
it might, they were possessed of a suflicient secu¬ 
rity, When this point was ptessed upon Minis- 
#«* their answer was, “ We don’t deny this— 
v we acknowledge that the Company possess a 
“ vested authority; but thif is not the time to 
“i discuss the matter. That vested right must 
“ merge (such, he believed, was the legal phrase) 
** in your general power, granted by the Char- 
** ter*” But, be hoped, those vested rights would 
never be lost sight of: the question must arise 
hereafter; and, it they merge, it must not be like 
a stone thrown into a river, which went to the 
bottom, and was never seen afterwards i but like 
their own imperial ships, though they might be 
driven out of sight for a time by some violence or 
other, were always buoyant, and would rise to the 
summit of the waves with exulting pride and per¬ 
fect safety .—{A laugh .)—It was their duty to 
keep the recollection of those vested rights 
alive; they should always be preserved on 
the surface j and when they had such a per¬ 
fect security for their capital and dividend, ho 
should exceedingly regret, under the present. 

Or ev^h worse terms, the rejection ojf the 
Charter* If the gentlemen behind the bar had 
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not given the Proprietors the advice they had 
done, he should have been inclined to reproach 
them', (certainly in those kind and affectionate 
terms which he had ever used towards them), for 
having left the vessel, which, as being chief 
in command, they ought to have been the last to 
desert. Now, with respect to the army, 'he 
should not detain the Court by entciing minutely 
into its merits. It ought, however, to be recol¬ 
lected, that the Company’s military establish¬ 
ment, more especially in India, was a regular 
profession. lie would not enter into a compari¬ 
son between respeclive merits of the Company’s 
army, anti any other, because he should teel 
his own incapacity to do the former justice : he 
would content himself, therefore, with stating 
a position, which would exhibit a volume. The 
fortress ot Seiingapatam they knew to be very 
strong and very lormidable. When Lord Corn¬ 
wallis invested it in 1791, he consulted only the 
King’s Officers, and after long and repeated at¬ 
tempts, he failed ; but, when General Harris in¬ 
vested it in 1799, he consulted the Company’s 
Officers, ani they succeeded in the possession and 
conquest, in tiuth and in fact, before Tippoo 
Sultan had time to finish his breakfast .—(Great 
applause.) As he had given notice of a motion, 
that day, he should now conclude by expressing , 

z 
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his hearty concurrence in the proposition of the 
ban. Baronet. If he had it in his power, he 
would dictate to the Court the acceptance of the 
Charter i as far as his influence could go, he did 
dictate its acceptaoce—and he would use every 
means in his power to support and uphold it. 

< Mr. R . Jackson hoped he should be allowed to 
preface the very few observations he was about 
to make, by asking a short explanation of a part 
of the Report of the Committee of the Whole 
Court, which was not quite clear, but which it 
was very important to have correctly understood, 
A paragraph, in page 496, stated, that “ a divi* 
** dend of 10£ per cent, on the present or 
“ future capital stock, is also continued, payable 
“ out of the net proceeds in England. Accord- 
** ing to the Resolutions first laid before the 
“ IJouse of Commons, the order of payment in 
et Which the dividend stood, was the same as in 
“.the Act ot 1793 ; but by the Bill as it now 
“ stands, the home net proceeds and profits are spe- 
“ cifically exempted from thepayment of territorial 
“ charge,, until the dividend is satisfied, saving as 
“ to the payment of bilJsand certificates, for which 
“ value has been previously received in India, 
“ and to the interest and sinking fund on the 
“ loan of £ 2,500,000.” The amount being, 
as they knew, <£242,000 per annum j and which. 
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as he read the Bill, stood as a sum that must be 
provided for before the dividend could be paid. 
In page 503, the following passage was to b*e 
found:—" But, in the course of discussions, public 
“ and private, the Bill for the renewal of the Char- 
“ ter has been meliorated in several very important 
“ points,which have been already noticed; yet, for 
“ the sake of distinctness, they may be again men- 
tf tioned. The commercial profits of the Company 
“ are not to be liable to any territorial payment un- 
** til the dividend is first satisfied,*’ Now, one of 
the ameliorations which the zeal of the Company’s 
advocates obtained from His Majesty’s Ministers 
was, that this £2 42,000 should be considered a 
territorial expenditure, and should be placed to 
that account; but, as he understood, when they 
last met, although Ministers had conceded this as 
a territorial charge, yet it appeared to be a sum 
which must be provided for, before the payment 
of the dividend. His conclusions were, that this 
was a territorial charge; but that it must, never¬ 
theless, be provided for before the dividend. 
Now, what he should wish to know was—1st, 
whether it wasstill considered as a territorial charge ? 
—and 2d, whether or not he was right in inter¬ 
preting from the clauses of the Bill, that this sum 
of £242,000 must be provided for. before they 
' z 2 
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proceeded to appropriate the funds for the payment 
of the dividend ? 

• Mr. Grant said, he would endeavour to explain 
the circumstance; and reconcile the two points. 
In page 496 it was stated, “ that the net pro- 
“ ceeds are specifically exempted from the pay- 
“ ment of territorial charges, until the dividend 
“ is satisfied,” saving so and so. Amongst the 
articles saved was this sum of ,£’242,000 per 
annum. But it was provided for, according to 
the constitution of the Charter, out of the sum of 
upwards of «£ 1,000,000 annually, which wa9 
allotted out of the Indian revenues, for invest¬ 
ments, which must come to this country to meet 
territorial charges, payable here. In page 503, 
the same general principle was stated, but more 
summarily. The whole amount was, however, this. 
In the latter case, the commercial profits were not 
tangible; and, in the former, the same observation 
applied to the net proceeds. This sum of 
.£242,000 was charged on all effects.—They 
endeavoured to get this point obviated, but they 
could not. Under the new Act, however, it 
was viewed as one of the political charges, for 
which funds were to be provided in England; 
but the subject of those funds was furnished in 
India, and being paid, nothing else could inter¬ 
fere with the dividend. 
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Mr. R. Jackson said, that, by the Act of 1812, 
under which the loan of £2,500,000 was granted 
to the Company, it was expressly provided, that 
the interest and sinking fund charge of that debt, 
amounting to ,£242,000, should be preferred be- 
foie the dividend. Now, he would ask, whether 
that law continued still in force r 

Mr. Bosanquct said, they might, from that side 
of the bar, answer that the Act alluded to still 
remained in force. But, though it did continue, 
the Company, to the amount of the sum men¬ 
tioned, ,£242,000, were to have credit and re¬ 
ceipt from the territorial revenue. 

The Chairman added, that the reason why 
such an arrangement took place was, because 
His Majesty’s Ministers did not wish to alter 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament of l^st 
year. 

Mr. R. Jackson then proceeded. lie said, that, 
substantially agreeing with the hon. Baronet, as 
to the result of his motion, he admitted, with 
the hon. Director (Mr. Bosancjuet), that the 
battle was now over—and the great question for 
consideration was, “ Will the Company agree to 
"'act under this Billr” And, secondly, whether 
it might not be important, that the resolution 
should be so framed (taking, as far as they went, 
the words of the hon. Baronet) as to include all 
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that they owed to themselves and their security— 
by some farther expression of the feeling under 
which that Court was ready to accept the Bill. 
It was impossible to know how far he was right, 
in offering any addition to this Resolution, with¬ 
out taking a short view of the situation in which 
the Company at present stood. When the ne- 
gociation first commenced, as was stated by the 
hon. Baronet, the main point in dispute was, the 
permission demanded for the ships of all adven¬ 
turers to have access to every port and place 
within the Company’s Charter. This naturally 
excited very strong feelings for the safety of the 
Indian empire, which, it was feared, would be 
ruined by such a measure; and created that 
poweiful opposition from the gentlemen behind 
the bar, which produced those writings, the 
logical arrangement and sound reasoning of 
which had been so frequently admired. Those 
productions, aided, perhaps, by the irrefragable 
arguments which were used by gentlemen on 
his side of the bar, occasioned a considerable 
alteration in the original proposition—those argu¬ 
ments having been fully borne out by the evidence. 
It was, therefore, agreed, that the ships of pri¬ 
vate traders, being licensed by the Court of 
Directors, should proceed to the four principal 
seats of the Indian Government, and those 
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licences they had it not in their power to withhold. 
But, with respect to the access to all other parts, 
the Board of Commissioners were vested with the 
power to grant it, to any extent they might think 
proper. Another cause of alarm was, lest the 
adventurers, being allowed to traffic in the Eastern 
Archipelago, should interfere with their China 
trade; such an event, with one voice, the Direc¬ 
tors declared must be ruinous to the Company, 
and detrimental to the revenue. In consequence 
of this representation, the permission was now 
limited. Adventurers were not allowed to pro¬ 
ceed to those parts, generally : but here again the 
Board of Controul, at their own discretion, might 
grant liberty to as many persons as they pleased, 
to navigate those seas. Thus the Charter stood 
with reference to these two points. He meant 
not to impute any thing wrong to the B)ard of 
Commissioners—he meant not to insinuate that they 
would make an improper use of this power—all 
he wished to observe, was, that, without controul, 
they possessed the authority which he had stated 
—they might, if they pleased, at any time, ad¬ 
mit to every part of the Company’s Indian terri¬ 
tories, that influx of strangers, from which so much 
danger was apprehended—and, in the same 
manner, they might permit to any extent, the 
navigation, by private adventurers', of the 
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Easiern seas, by which the Company’s tea trade 
would be so much impaired. Thus far lie had 
spoken of the political part of the Bill 5. which 
might be divided into three heads,— 'political, 
commercial, and financial. With respect to the 
commercial part; when the Bill was first intro-, 
duced, it stood thus:—the Company (who, hi¬ 
therto, had full dominion over their own com¬ 
mercial concerns, as to the quantity of goods to 
be purchased in India and China, on the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sales of which, in this country, they 
relied for their dividend) for the first time were 
restricted in the exercise of their commercial 
functions, and were precluded from laying out a 
guinea of the surplus territorial revenue, with¬ 
out the concurrence of the Board of Control. 
This the Company stated to be so awful a power, 
that they could by no means acceed to the pro¬ 
position ; and, in a paper which was ably 
drawn up on the occasion, it was explicitly laid 
down, that if such a provision continued, the 
Company must give up, they must rely oh the 
Charter of William, and do for themselves as 
well as they could. That part of the Bill had 
also been amended; and in this way : instead 
of the Board of Control having two powers, 
acting in an inverse ratio , by one of which they 
could increase the Company’s expenditure, and 
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by the other diminish the means of meeting the 
demand—-an authority by which they might ex¬ 
tinguish the Company in six months, if they 
pleased, (and persons were not wanting who 
believed Ministers cherished a secret wish to do 
So),—tit was now enacted, that all sums which 
they paid, at home, for territorial charges, being 
Upwards of £ 1,000,000 annually, should be 
provided for out of the Indian territorial revenues} 
part of which, the amount of the sums so paid, 
should be appropriated to investments; it being 
left entirely to the discretion of the Court of 
Directors to purchase whatever Indian or Chi¬ 
nese produce they thought proper. Liberty was 
thus granted to purchase to the amount of 
Js 1,200,000 or *£1,300,000, annually, without 
any interference whatever. The proceeds of the 
merchandise they purchased to be appropriated 
to the discharge of their earliest obligations, 
the payment of dividends, &c. Still, however, 
let them not flatter themselves with the idea of 
a benefit beyond what the law absolutely al¬ 
lowed, It was yet in the power of Ministers to 
limit, in a very great degree, the purchases and 
sfijes of the Company, as well as the descrip¬ 
tion of stores, &c. which they would be allowed 
tp $end out. His conception of the matter was 
this:—As the measure at present stood, they 
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might lay out, in the purchase of whatsoever 
goods they pleased, a sum equal to that actually 
paid at home for territorial charges, without any 
interference on the part of the Board of Con- 
troul. That sum they might invest in commerce, 
dnd devote, in such proportions as they thought 
fit, to their India or China trade; and they 
might also have returns for such warlike stores 
as they sent abroad. But, .when the Company 
found it necessary to proceed beyond that 
boundary, for the purpose of raising loans, they 
must just go to the Board of Controul, and pro¬ 
cure their acquiescence. On this point, he 
should like to be correctly informed j because on 
a day like that, when they were searching for 
facts, nothing should be left in a state of doubt 
or uncertainty. 

The Hon. W* F. Elphbutone observed, that 
the sums, mentioned by the learned gentleman, 
would enable the Company to bring home as 
great a trade as they had ever done. The re¬ 
turns for stores sent out would furnish a sum 
fully equal to carry on their concerns in the 
most extensive manner. 

Mr. Grant said, according to his understanding, 
they were not limited with respect to their com¬ 
mercial funds. It was only the appropriation from 
the territorial revenue for investments that was 
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limited ; but they were not restricted from ex¬ 
tending either their India or China investments, 
as far as they thought proper, if they provided 
Other funds for the purpose. 

Mr. R. Jackson continued,—he understood, 
from what had just fallen from the honourable 
Director, that although the Company were‘pro¬ 
hibited from making use of any part of the 
territorial revenue, for investments, beyond what 
they had actually paid at home for territorial 
charges, still they were at liberty to procure as 
many commercial advantages as they could, 
by sending out whatever stores and merchandise 
they pleased; and, if they chose to borrow 
money for investments, they were free to do that 
also. The latter mode being exceedingly ha¬ 
zardous he would not notice. But he was ex¬ 
tremely glad to hear what had fallen from the 
hon. Deputy, that the funds arising from territori¬ 
al charges, and the returns for their merchandise, 
would very nearly equal the amount they might 
choose to invest. This was a considerable ame¬ 
lioration of the Bill; and he felt deeply indebted 
to those whose temperate exertions had procured 
it for them.' He concurred with the sentiment 
contained in the speech of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
H. Inglis), and which was also stated in the 
paper signed “ Joseph Cotton,” that Ministers 

2 a 2 
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had shewn themselves the friends of the Compa¬ 
ny ; for, if Government had been, in the highest 
degree, oppressive; if they had sought the ex¬ 
tinction of the Companyj if, as he had said 
on a former occasion, they had chosen to march 
over the dead bodies of the Proprietors; they 
would have been hallooed in their career—such 
was the enmity to which misrepresentation had 
given rise.— (Applause). Therefore he thought 
His Majesty’s Ministers deserved the thanks of 
the Company for the moderation which they had 
displayed. However, with respect to the mea¬ 
sure which had been matured by them, the great 
point of consideration was, whether the Company 
should not accept of it, under cautions and pro-' 
visions-—such as would prevent their acquiescence 
from being quoted, hereafter, as a proof that they 
were perfectly contented with this Bill. 1 heir 
new situation, he apprehended, imperatively 
called for such an exposition of their sentiment 5 
as could not be misunderstood ; for he would 
clearly shew, that under the provisions of the Bill, 
as 7 it was at present constituted, it was pos¬ 
sible, unless they were greatly favoured by cir¬ 
cumstances, that they might be undone ! Ano¬ 
ther difficulty still existed in the Bill, which had 
not been in the smallest degree altered. Thanks 
again to that unrivalled body of evidence, which 
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had taught the merchants and adventurers of the 
United Kingdom the danger* the almost certain 
ruin, which must ensue from ill- digested specu¬ 
lation j and which certainly had the effect of 
lessening the apprehensions he should otherwise 
have felt from the immense importation of Indian 
commodities to this country. But what would 
he the consequence, under this bill, if the private 
trade were carried on to the extent which was at 
first supposed ? It would follow, according to 
law, that the private traders might seek their 
East India goods at Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, or 
Bristol. These sales would inevitably interfere 
with, the sales of the Company, on the regularity 
of which they had always laid so much stress. 
He, however, joined in the hope, that the impor¬ 
tations would not, in consequence of the warning 
voice which had gone forth, be so extensive as 
liad been feared, and that therefore the provin¬ 
cial sales would not operate so much against 
their interests as was originally dreaded ; but if 
they proceeded to any great degree, it would eft 
feet such an alteration in the Company’s sales, 
and occasion such constant fluctuations in theprices 
of their goods, as would be most injurious to their 
interest. On the third point, the finances of the 
Company, he should now proceed to make a few 
observations. He thought every person must be 
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satisfied, that although the political affairs of the 
Company bad received considerable alteration, 
5 't,-t they depended, in a very great degree, on the 
commerce of the Company, over which Ministers 
had an extensive controul. And if they could 
suppose any material abuse of the powers vested 
in the Board of Controul (which he considered 
as most unlikely, when opposed to every generous 
and honourable feeling ; and, indeed, it was his 
belief that Ministers had snatched those powers 
from the multitude, not that they should be unne¬ 
cessarily used, but that they should be used spa¬ 
ringly, and with sound discretion): still, how¬ 
ever, if they could imagine an abuse of those 
powers,- it was most evident that, even as they 
now stood, they were sufficiently extensive to 
operate the subversion of the Company. Again, 
however, he must distinctly observe, that he did 
not contemplate such an abuse of power. He 
meant only to show, that if a desire to destroy the 
Company were harboured, the provisions of the 
Bill afforded facilities for the accomplishment of 
such an object. As the bill originally stood, by 
which Government possessed the extraordinary 
power of extending the Company's expenses as 
they pleased, and of ^limiting the means of meet¬ 
ing diem to any degree, no hopes could be en¬ 
tertained of their existence. The profits .of their 
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sales rested entirely on the loose estimates made 
of the surplus of territorial revenue over the terri¬ 
torial charges ; and the Board of Commissioners 
were also authorized to name the species of arti¬ 
cles with which they chose to entrust the Com-, 
pany in their commercial investments. This 
stood now on a very different footing. A great 
and broad distinction had taken place between 
the commercial and territorial funds of the Com¬ 
pany. He relied more on the two clauses in the 
bill, which had been introduced within a few 
days, one of which sets forth, “ that it is not rea¬ 
sonable that the commercial funds of the Com¬ 
pany should be exposed to embarrassment by 
payments made in Eurupe, on account of territo¬ 
rial charges and the other, f< that it is not rea¬ 
sonable that the Company’s commercial profits 
should be liable, annually, to the payment in Eu¬ 
rope of territorial charges, till the dividend'shall 
have been discharged which he considered as 
two most important ameliorations. But still he 
could not go the entire way with the sentiments 
contained in the Report of the Committee of the 
whole Court, and consider this distinction in a. 
light so extremely favourable to the Company, as 
that in which they were there viewed. He knew 
that, by the separation of the ■ commercial and 
territorial accounts, the former would only be ap- 
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plicable to commercial purposes. But it should 
be recollected, that under the former apt, every 
thing the Company held in India under the 
Charter of William III. was answerable, gene¬ 
rally, for the obligations they had entered into. 
Being assets, in common, they were answerable 
for their dividend. But that was now altered. 
He perfectly agreed with his honourable friend, 
(Mr. Bosanquet) that it was not very conclusive 
reasoning to contend, because the proposed Char¬ 
ter was better in some respects than that of 
1793, that, therefore, it was a measure which 
ought to be received. One Charter might be a 
matter of ruin, the other of oppression, both of 
them might be very bad, though one of them not 
quite so bad as the other. Mow had they suc¬ 
ceeded under the charter of 1793 ? Was it not a 
Charter that admitted of immense improve¬ 
ment? Why, it appeared that , their debt, 
which was then 6 000,000, had increased to 
,£30,000,000. So that, though the Indian Empire 
flourished; though 60,000,000 of people were 
rendered happy and contented under the Com- 
’ party’s Government; although Ministers them¬ 
selves stated, in terms the most unequivocal, their 
admiration of the general tranquillity of our In¬ 
dian territories; still, notwithstanding all these 
circumstances so flattering to the feelings of the 
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Company, the Proprietors of East India stock 
appeared to have gone back, upwards of 
X 1,000,000 per annum. They, undoubtedly, had 
assets sufficient for the payment of those debts: 
and Lord Grenville, in delivering his sentiments 
on the subject, treated the charge on the territo¬ 
ries of India, as insignificant, when compared 
with the value of the fee-simple. And he asked, 
was there one of their Lord-Tips who would not 
be extremely happy to civ, that his debts bore 
the same proportion to the value of his estate, a's 
those oi the East India Company did to the 
worth of their territories? Still, notwithstanding 
their territorial property, they would find them¬ 
selves placed in an extremely au kward predica¬ 
ment. He would hardly b-* contradicted when 
he said, that, neither in the next year, nor proba¬ 
bly in the year after, would they be able to dis¬ 
charge their common obligations, without going 
to the King’s Min sters for assistance. They had, 
according to the minutes of a conversation re- 
cently laid before the Court, assured the Com¬ 
pany, that, under certain circumstances (provided 
it was shewn that the necessity did not arise from 
any part of our own conduct), they would grant re¬ 
lief to the extent of the available resources of 
the Company in India. In the event of an appli¬ 
cation being made to them for succour, th*y 
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might require the same sort of condition which 
they did last year, when the Company borrowed 
j£2 } 500,000; and if they did require that condi¬ 
tion, and the Company agreed to it, the Court 
must at once perceive that their ruin was directly 
at hand, and would be most silently effected. It 
had been st .ted in the House ot Commons, and 
also noticed in that Court, that the Company 
might be placed in such a situation as to oblige 
them, from year to year, to seek assistance from 
Ministers. This, as mug as they choose the Com¬ 
pany should exist, they might grant; but when 
they no longer wished us to continue, when they 
found it convenient to seize upon India them¬ 
selves, they might refuse the application, and 
without having recourse to so strong a measure as 
an act ot parliament, they would thus effectually 
achieve their object. Now, suppose Ministers 
.should form such a project—(be meant not his 
Majesty's present Ministers, he looked to what 
might occur during the whole extent of their 
Charter}—^how could they hope to defeat their 
ambitious views ? From the House of Commons, 
it appeared, they had nothing to expect. Strange 
as it might seem, all parties were there united 
against them. Formerly, if the leaders ot one 
party sought to extinguish them, tire leaders of 
the other gave them every support, and the 
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lance thus maintained was their security. But 
now, the leaders of every party were combined in 
one great object, to do away with the Company 
ns soon as ever they could; and, in addition to 
this, the national voice (seduced, he admitted) 
sanctioned the course pursued in parliament.— 
(Jpjihutse.) —Therefore, he would caution the 
Proprietors, not to be led into those pecuniary 
engagements, which would, without their asking 
for ir, by natural consequences, place the Indian, 
empire, with all its patronage, in the possession 
of Ministers. Let them, for a moment, contem¬ 
plate the occurrence which took place last year. 
The Company had borrowed £ 2,500,000, the 
payment of the interest and sinking fund charge 
of which was to take precedence of the dividend. 
When he stated this circumstance, on a former 
day, he roundly accused Ministers with having- 
foisted into the bill a new principle, which had 
never before been laid down. On looking into 
the act of 1612, however, he found that the 
Company had there agreed to pay this sum of 
£'2>V1, 000 per annum f prior to the settlement of 
the dividend. He very much regretted, that, be¬ 
fore such an agreement was entered into, before 
they had become parties to such an engagement, 
they were not called together. In that case, per¬ 
haps, some beneficial alterations might have been 
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made. Now, suppose the Company borrowed 
half a million next year, and as much in the year 
following, and that they were willing (notwith¬ 
standing these sums were secured on their avail¬ 
able resoutces in India), upon the principle intro¬ 
duced in the act of 181' 7 , to pay the interest and 
sinking fund charge before their dividend* how 
speedily would their destruction be effected 1 
That which, in the present year, was ,£’242,000 
in the next would amount to X300,000; and iu 
the third year, to £350,000. They would thus 
go on till, by their own act and deed, they made 
such an appropriation of their funds, as would 
nearly swallow them up, before they came to the 
dividend. They would completely ruin them¬ 
selves, without leaving it in the power of human 
ingenuity to charge any part of their misfortunes 
to the conduct of His M ijesry’s Ministers. There¬ 
fore it was that he would propose an addition to 
the resolution then before the Court, lest it should 
be supposed that they approved of the measure in 
all its part'. 

Acting, therefore, consistently with the prin¬ 
ciples which ought to,guide their conduct, in the 
Company’s new situation, they would derive ex¬ 
perience from the past, and endeavour, by pro¬ 
per economical arrangements, to lighten as much 
as possible the burthen of that additional expence 
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to which they would be subjected by the new ar¬ 
rangements. It was well known, that the pru¬ 
dence and good management of the Company 
had heretofore, and until the present time, pre-. 
served it from much more heavy embarrassments 
then were now the subject of complaint; and, in 
fact, preserved them from the weight of those in¬ 
tolerable burthens, which a want of such arrange-, 
raents would have so grievously pressed upon 
them. 

Let the Company, therefore, follow up that 
principle, and give a vigorous encouragement to 
those arrangements; and he doubted not that the 
additional expences, added to their renovated 
establishment, would, comparatively speaking, 
be Lightly felt. He was persuaded, from the ex¬ 
perience had ol the Court of Directors, they would 
not be backward in giving their best aid to. flic 
promotion of such an object. From the expe¬ 
rience of the past, the Company would have 
every reason to conclude that they would certain¬ 
ly have greater difficulties to encounter, when the 
small proportion which their present expences 
bore to the increased burthen would necessarily 
be put upon them; and as this burthen would 
bear heaviest on their territorial revenues, re¬ 
trenchment, in every possible way it could be ef¬ 
fected, consistently with pruaence and sound 
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policy, became the more necessary. Bat though 
every man must feel that the Court of Directors 
would be very anxious to enter into the spirit of 
any prudent arrangement for the diminution of 
their territorial expences, yet he thought that 
spirit ought not to be allowed to manifest itself at 
the option of the Court of Directors, but that it 
would be becoming the Proprietors of East-India 
stock, who felt so large an interest upon this sub* 
ject, to call upon them, in terms of the most 
energetic entreaty, to give some pledge, not to 
be departed from, that they would absolutely 
adopt, seriously and earnestly, such arrangements 
as. would effectually provide for the object in 
view. No man could deny, that their new situa¬ 
tion demanded their best endeavours to avoid those 
disagnseeable consequences apprehended even by 
the’most sanguine advocates of the East-India 
Company, 

From every quarter, the most unequivocal ap¬ 
prehensions were expressed, that it would be im- 
possiblefortheCompany to continue to perform the 
duties necessary to be imposed upon them, without 
other resources and other assistances than those that 
were inherent in themselves. It was believed by 
the right hon. person who took so active a part in 
the House of Commons (Mr. Tierney) on behalf, 
of the Company, and it was the opinion also of 
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many other honorable Members of that House, 
that it was quite impossible for the Company, 
even under this Bill, to go on without assistance 
froth time to time from his Majesty’s Ministers.' 
Even in the upper House of Parliament, the other 
night, when the Bill was there under discussion, 
the same thing was stated by a noble lord who 
had taken a most active ministerial part in this 
great negociation with Government. That no¬ 
ble lord (Lord Buckinghamshire) drew his infer¬ 
ence upon this subject from the Report of the 
Court of Directors upon the subject of the Com¬ 
pany’s finances, which declared, that the estimate, 
of receipts and expenditure to March 1814, when 
the .present Charter would be about to close, 
would exhibit a deficit of <£690,396, arising from 
the transfer of the territorial debt. The noble 
lord had grounded his views upon that statement, 
arid had declared it unequivocally to behisopin- 
ion, that it would be impossible for the; East- 
India Company to meet their increased expences,. 
and answer the demands that would be made 
upon- them, without coming, to his Majesty’s.. 
Ministers for relief. Now, he was unwilling to. 
think, under such a view of this important ques-r 
lion, that any disposition would be shewn, on the 
parted" the Directors, to treat with coldness the; 
object ht? had in view, and which every man-, 
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ought to have in view, in the suggestions he took 
the Jiberty of submitting to their consideration ; 
riamely, that in as much as there was an altera- 
' tion in their system upon the score of expence, 
such alteration ought to point out to them a cor¬ 
responding alteration in their own expences; be¬ 
cause he was persuaded that that alone, or some 
arrangement of a similar nature, could enable 
the Company to overcome those difficulties which 
would inevitably come upon them, and without 
which, for one, //e felt perfectly satisfied they 
could not meet them. 

It was with great pleasure he had read the 
Report of the Court of Directors; and, concurring 
heartily, as he did, in the sound discrimination 
manifested throughout the whole of it, he should 
take the liberty of quoting from it a few words, 
(with which he should conclude his observation),- 
to be added to this resolution of the honourable 
and worthy Director, by way of amendment. 
In that report the Directors were of opinion, 
that the alteration of the Company’s situation 
would make it necessary that they should reduce 
their establishments both at home and abroad. 
Now, the Court had the power of dispensing 
with particular classes of ships. This was a 
privilege,' which, in that point of view, he 
thought might be most beneficially exercised. I 
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was of the utmost importance that such altera¬ 
tions and' reductions should take piace as would 
completely fulfil the expression of that feelihg 
declared in the Directors’ Report: and it should 
be recollected that they were not now to pro¬ 
vide for present exigencies, and endeavour to 
avoid present evils; but as liberal and en-' 
lightened men, they ought to anticipate and 
provide against those difficulties which might 
occur seven, ten, or fifteen years hence. It was 
beneath the character of that Body, so highly 
respectable as they had always been in the eyes 
of their own servants, and of the whole country, 
to consider a question of this nature with nar¬ 
row or selfish views. They would not, he was 
persuaded, sacrifice the interests of those who 
were to come, by a narrow short-sighted policy, 
which would be calculated to relieve those only 
who existed in the present day. For his own 
part, he thought it was their duty to erect a 
landmark for those who were to follow: and 
having, themselves, weathered the dangers of the 
pas-age, to leave such marks and signs as would 
guide their successors through those snares and 
difficulties which they themselves had, successfully 
encountered. They ought not simply to guard 
against present difficulties, and be content, them¬ 
selves, with escaping from the perils they had 

2 c 
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to encounter; but they had to lay the founda¬ 
tion of such principles, piactice, and example, as 
would prevent the recurrence of evils so much to 
be deprecated. Concurring, therefore, in the 
sentiments avowed by the Directors, in their Re¬ 
port upon this part of the subject, he should 
take the liberty of quoting their opinion and de¬ 
claration, by way of addition and amendment to 
the proposition under their consideration. He 
was convinced that he could not himself use bet¬ 
ter, or more expressive language than that which 
he would quote from theirs. 

The quotation had for its object (and it was for 
that he should adopt it) an arrangement for the 
purpose of guarding against that failure of ade¬ 
quate supply, which would oblige them to recur 
to Parliament for aid, to their own trouble and 
discredit. After he should have read the quota¬ 
tion he alluded to, which he was most anxious to 
follow, both in spirit and in terms, he would read 
the resolution and amendment together. The 
part of the Report to which he more particularly 
alluded at the present moment was expressed in 
these words 

“ Instead of the great accumulation held out 
“ in the year 1793, the circumstances'into which 
“ the Company are brought by the vast increase 
5 of the territorial debt, present nothing, under 
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“ such, provisions as that act contains, but a con- 
“ tiouancc of financial difficulties, until the ter- 
“ ritoriai income shall yield a clear, steady, anhu> 
“ al surplus above the expenditure. Nor is it to 
t( be denied, that although, as long as the Compa- 
** ny’s commercial profits should suffice for the 
“ payment of the dividend, the Proprietors would 
“be entitled to it; yet, if under the present 
“ Charter, the territorial demands were such as 
“ to abs >rb the home fund 0 , this dividend would 
“ not be forthcoming, unless furnished by 
" borrowing, which would be an expedient 
cc both disagreeable and liable to opposition and 
“ reproach.” 

The clear inference, then, from this was, that 
if the territorial expenccs should increase, as no 
doubt they would, the commercial funds of 
the Company would not be sufficient to defray 
the charges that would be made upon it, nor 
would the dividend of the Proprietors, without 
the still more ruinous expedient of borrowing. 
Surely, then, an expedient so jdisagreeable as 
this, and an alternative so obnoxious and re.- 
proachful to the Company, ought to be avoided 
and guarded against by every possible means. 
This, he trusted, impressed every mind with the 
necessity of an additional system of economy for 
regulating their affairs. The best interests pi the 

2 c 2 
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Company were at stake on this point: and feel¬ 
ing, as the Court of Directors professed to do, so 
strongly upon this point, he flattered himself that 
the amendment he should have the honour to pro¬ 
pose, would meet not only with their concurrence 
but with the concurrence of the wboie Court. 

Now, the addition that he should propose, vs ith 
all due submission, to the motion of hishon. friend, 
would he this declaration of the sentiments of the 
Court of Directors with respect to the necessity of 
economy in the Company’s finances: and one of 
the objects of his amendment would be to give 
them a positive assurance, that the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors would unanimously and candidly support 
them in any measures they might be disposed to 
adopt on this subject. Eveiy man who knew 
any thing of the world must know, that the exer¬ 
tions of individuals were mainly connected with 
their own prosperity, and that their success in life 
must depend upon their own exertions. So, also, 
it was manifest, that the independence and secus ity 
of the«India Company was most intimately de¬ 
pendant upon their own efforts. Economy, 
therefore, in thc-ir expenditure, was a primary ob¬ 
ject, which they ought to keep in view, because 
Upon that alone they must build their hopes of 
independence of the public, and the means of 
strengthening the arm of their Executive Au- 
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thority. He should propose those words as ad 
addition to the motion, which included in them 
the admission before alluded ta, that the Company 
ought not to enter into any bargain with the go¬ 
vernment of this country inconsistent with their 
own safety. He had already, in former discus¬ 
sions, pointed out the alternative the Company 
had, in case they should find it inexpedient to ac¬ 
cept this new Charter. He had suggested, that 
if they were obliged to reject it, they had still 
ample resources in their commercial and corporate 
capacity. It was not his intention now to argue 
that subject again; but the Court ought, upon 
this great question, to recollect a little the nature 
and extent of the act of William : for whatever 
might be the defects of the Charter granted to the 
East India Company under that act, in respect of 
political power and authority, still it was to be 
remembered that the Company owed to that Char¬ 
ter all that power, in point of capital and resource, 
which was the foundation and occasion of the 
political consequence and authority afterwards 
vested in their hands. He would still say, there¬ 
fore, that it became a question of very serious 
consideration for the other side of the bar,.whether 
they would accept a responsibility so very heavy 
as the new Charter would impose on them, if they 
thought it inconsistent with their safety, and be 
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content with those great commercial privileges 
which they enjoyed under the inalienable Charter 
of-William III. , 4 

The Chairman requested the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have the goodness to state the 
page of the Report to winch he now alluded, and 
upon which the observations arose which he was 
no.w making. 

Mr. R. Jackson. You mean the quotation, Sir ? 

The Chairman. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Jackson said, he had not the page immedi¬ 
ately in his recollection, but he would point it out 
when he had finished the few words which re¬ 
mained for him to offer for the attention of the 
Court; and it would be less interruption to hira- 
selfif he were allowed to go on in his own yvay. 

He was about to have stated, that it was of the 
utmost consequence for the Company to consider 
whether, under all circumstances, they should do 
right to accept of this Charter; and' in considering 
that question he was pointing out to those who 
were of opinion that they should accept it, the ne¬ 
cessity of their knowing what they would really 
have in their power if they should be led to adopt 
it. It was incumbent upon them to consider 
whether they would not, with more profit and 
advantage to themselves, go on as merchants in¬ 
stead of as sovereigns, exposed to all the responsi- 
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bilmes of an expensive government. Though 
they might accept the Charter now, yet they ought 
not to postpone a consideration of the conse-. 
quences that would follow to them, when the pe¬ 
riod should arrive of their political extinction, 
when it would no longer be the pleasure of the 
government of the country to continue'tbem in 
the possession of their present power and authority. 
It became them to look to what they possessed, 
independent of the title proposed for their govern¬ 
ment. He had before described the extensive 
Commercial privileges they enjoyed exclusive and 
independent of their territorial authority. Keep¬ 
ing those privileges in view, which he considered 
imperial privileges, they ought seriously to con¬ 
sider Whether or no they would, by agreeing to this 
act, endanger the existence of the Company alto¬ 
gether. 

Highly as he thought of the administration of 
the present day, it was not wise to discourage a 
prudent distrust of those who hereafter might 
exercise the functions of Government. If the 
Company should find it necessary to deliver them¬ 
selves from the oppression of this Act, it was 
said that probably the Legislature would consent 
to an Act of Repeal. Probably they would. 
But it should be recollected that there was nothing 
to prevent the Legislature, before the Act of 
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Repeal should pass, from imposing some condition 
upon the Company which would be inconsistent 
with the safety of their commercial Charter. He 
was afraid that such a consequence would natu¬ 
rally follow; and it must be presumed that it 
would be the wish of those who should then 
possess the Government not to agree to that, which, 
unquestionably, he was airaid the Company 
would be forced to apply for, without making 
them pay for the indulgence by some stipulation 
that would be fatal to their very existence. He 
agreed with his hon. friend entirely, that it be¬ 
came the Company, as good sons, to hope the be t 
of their Government. Good sons would always 
do that: but it became them, as wise sms, to 
guard as much as they could against the volitions 
in the dispositions of Government, It was uik er 
these impressions only that he should be desirous 
to accept this Act of Parliament. He condemned 
the policy of desiring the possession of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, without such security as would 
preserve them from the consequences of such 
responsibility. Should they find occasion to ap¬ 
ply for a repeal of the Act, he seriously appre¬ 
hended that the repeal would be accompanied 
with some provision derogatory to their existing 
Charters. -And when it was considered that those 
existing Charters were the only power that could 
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itand between the Government of the country 
s and the destruction of the Company’s independent 
privileges, it was highly necessary that they shoflld 
endeavour to guard, as much as possible, against 
adopting any step, which could give a handle 
for such an innovation upon their rights. 

All he would ask of the Government in such 
a case would be, that they should do the Com¬ 
pany but common justice : and he was persuaded, 
if that was done, the Proprietor* of India stock 
would have no reason to complain. But, certainly, 
in any extremity to which the Company should 
be reduced, they would be the last persons to 
oppose their private views in the way of any 
arrangement calculated for the benefit of the 
whole. Confidently hoping that justice would 
nut be denied them, he was only desirous that 
they should put themselves in such a situation as 
would relieve them fro ft) the predicament to which 
they would be reduced, if an extent were to be 
sent against them by the Government of the 
day. It was the duty, therefore, of the Proprie¬ 
tors, to call upon the Directors to take care that 
they did not involve themselves in such under¬ 
takings and engagements, as would deprive them 
of the means of an honourable retreat. 

He was sure the only chance the Company 
had of paying off their debt, and relieving their 

2 D 
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funds from embarrassment, was by entering into a 
serious determination to reduce their expenditure, 
in every way, in which it could be effected, with¬ 
out detriment to the public service. The neces¬ 
sity of economy was obvious, even under any 
circumstances in which they were placed ; but 
it was still more manifest with a view to their 
more immediate as well as remote policy. The 
necessity would be the same under am Charter, 
as under the present. If their commercial capital 
could not be increased in proportion to their terri-. 
torial demands, the only chance they had of going 
on, was a prudent retrenchment of their territorial 
expenses; and it was a gratifying circumstance to 
reflect, that still, from whatever motive they were 
compelled to act upon such principles, the effect of 
the exertion remained the same; and whether 
they resorted to them at this or that period, it 
would make no difference. He believed, in his 
conscience, that the only way they had of deliver¬ 
ing themselves from their embarrassment, was by 
an economical ictrenchment applied to all 
branches of their expenditure. But when he 
urged such rigid economy, he could not be sup¬ 
posed to mean any diminution of that fund from 
which so many children, widows and orphans, 
and other dependants, derived their maintenance 
and support. He meant, that those principles 
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•of economy should be applied to those vast and 
\ almost incredible charges of merchandize which 
honourable gentleman had pointed out in the 
I l\nse of Commons, and which another honoura¬ 
ble gentleman undertook to prove, amounted in 
that article ot cxpcnce only to two millions per 

annum. Now, if but ow half of these charges, 

# ° 

or even bur a tjuar/or, could be paid, it would 
be equal to all the additional demands imposed 
upon the Company by their new Chatter ; and the 
simple exertion, in this point alone, would place 
them above all difficulties and embarrassments. It 
would be superfluous for him to state, on behalf of 
the Proprietors, that they wou'd willingly support 
the Directors in the attainment ol this desirable 
obj-ct. He' was persuaded that any desire ex- 
picssed by the Court ot Dim tors, upon this head, 
would meet tluir mo'-t cordial assistance : and lie 
flattered humell that their united exertions would 
be attended with the most succcs fui results. He 
was sure the liberality of the Court of Directors 
would bear ample testimony to the assistance they 
had already received, in their recent struggle, from 
the Court ol Proprietors on this momentous ques¬ 
tion. When the Court ot Directors called upon 
the Proprietors for their assistance and support, 
under the pressure of surrounding difficulties, and 
when they were engaged in*, a contest with the 

2 d ■: 
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public, at fearful odds, they exhibited n6 back¬ 
wardness in complying, on the moment, with' the. 
wishes of the Directory : and he thought he might 
venture to say, that the East-India House had 
oyery reason to be satisfied with the support they 
had received. In the moment of difficulty and 
peril, the Directors found, in that Court, faithful 
advisers and sincere friends. He was not fond of 
flattering-any man or any body of men; but he 
was sure, the Court of Directors felt with a lively 
sense, the unanimous and cordial support they had 
met from the Proprietors on this momentous and 
trying occasion. In every thing, the Proprietors 
had even anticipated every expectation of the Di¬ 
rectory, and on all occasions they had outrun in 
zeal all which they would possibly have wished: 
and if this was a failing which deserved reproach, 
there was no reproach which, he was persuaded, 
every man in the Court did not feel delight and 
satisfaction in deserving. If the humble indivi¬ 
dual who had now the honour of addressing them 
Was thought worthy of coming in for a share of 
such reproach, he would feel it an ample reward 
for the extreme anxiety and solicitude he had ex¬ 
perienced throughout this contest— hear!} 
It certainly would be the proudest circumstance 
of his life, if any of the valuable alterations which 
had taken place in tills Bill, since the commence- 
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ment of its discussion in Parliament, had been 
'induced or adopted in consequence of any ham-- 
blV effort of his. Many of the valuable altera- 
tion's which had taken place in this Bill, had, he 
flattered himself, been the consequence of th# 
suggestions and discussions which had occurred in. 
that Court; and the only thing he lamented and 
deprecated, throughout the whole course of these 
proceedings, was the use of some harsh words 
which had been introduced, he would not say in¬ 
tentionally, but elicited by the warmth of some 
gentlemen’s feelings upon a question, which, in 
his opinion, ought rather to have been treated as 
a, dry question of policy, of reason, and of jus¬ 
tice, than as one which any benefit could be de¬ 
rived from : prejudice, partiality, or intemperance, 
ile was aware, perhaps, that he had, himself, 
fallen, in some degree, into this error; and sen¬ 
sible of that, he felt no disposition to use any term’ 
of reproach towards those who stood in a similar' 
situation. 

lie certainly had felt in the earlier stages of 
these discussions, and before the Bill, which was 
now tendered for their acceptance, had under¬ 
gone so much alteration for the improvement of 
the Company, circumstances, that it would 
have been a wiser policy for them to stand upon 
the Charter of William, than accept the Bill, 
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clogged, as it then was, with so many disadvan¬ 
tageous provisions. His views, however, ha$ 
been considerably changed upon this subject: 
and whether from the vast body of important 
evidence laid before the Legislature, or from the 
suggestions of that Court, provisions had found 
their way into the Bill, which, in his opinion, 
made it more acceptable to the Company. The 
Bill came now to them in such a state as to re¬ 
move, he acknowledged, those leading objections 
which had been seriously felt by many ; and be 
was sure it would be received by the Company 
with that sense of gratitude, which , the consi¬ 
derate attention of His Majesty’s Ministers to their 
interests, was so well calculated to inspire. 
There were certainly some articles in which the 
Bill was sriil objectionable; but as the measure 
was not to be considered,/?««/ and ivnclusive in 
all its provisions, he flattered himself. His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government would be convinced by ex¬ 
perience, of the fairness of those objections to 
which the Bill in those points was subject, and 
adopt such further regulations, on some future day, 
as would remedy the defects of which he com¬ 
plained. 

Upon the whole he was satisfied with the re¬ 
sult of the negociations between the Company 
and the Government; and he hoped that the 
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Charter, in the hands wherein it was now placed, 
\vould be attended with advantage to the Com¬ 
pany and improvement to the general interest qf 
the country. 

After having occupied so much of their time 
he should only repeat the words of the Directors’ 
Report, which he wished to be embodied in his 
amendment. 

Mr. Grant requested thehon. gentleman would 
read the whole of the passage he alluded to, and 
state the. page in which the passage was to be 
found. 

Mr. Jackson said, that the passage he alluded 
to would be found in page 507, and began thus: 
“ Instead of the great accumulation held out in 
“ 1793, the circumstances into which the Com- 
“ pany are brought by the vast increase of the ter- 
“ ritorial debt, present nothing, under such provi- 
“ sions as that Act contains, but a continuance of 
“ financial difficulties, until the territorial income 
“ shall yield a clear, steady, annual surplus above 
“ the expenditure: nor is it to be denied, that 
“ although, as long as the Company’s commercial 
“ profits should suffice for the payment of the divi- 
“ dend, the proprietors would be entitled to it; 
“ yet, if under the present Charter, the territorial 
“ demands were such as to absorb the home funds, 
“^his dividend would not be forthcoming, unless 
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“ furnished by borrowing, which would be ati 
“ expedient both disagreeable amid liable tooppo/ 
“ sition and reproach. It cannot be expected that 
“ Government should, out of any funds not* ap* 
“ pertaining to the Company, place them in a 
** better situation in this respect, under the new 
ic Charter; but the provisions contained in the 
“ Bill now 7 passed, securing a priority of payment 
“ to tire dividend and the means of meeting the 
“ territorial demand here, will be a relief to , the 
“ home treasury. Still, however, the reduction 
“ of. the Indian debt is, as already observed, a 
“ desideratum essential to the permanent pros* 
“ perity of the Company’s affairs. This necessity 
" exists under the present Charter: it must exist 
“ equally under another; and if the new Charter 
“ is undertaken, it must be with a fixt determin- 
“ ation to reduce the Indian expenditure.” 

Now, it was the sentiment contained in these 
passages that he wished to incorporate in. his 
amendment. They had reference to a preceding 
part of the Report which would also answer the 
same end, and which he would also quote with 
the same view. The words to which he alluded 
were in page 501 of the Report, and they were 
these: “ The monopoly of the, Indian trade, 
“ broken in upon by the Act of 1793, is now to 
‘‘ be completely taken away from the Company. ; 
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** They will remain, indeed, with large powers 
“ and resources, as well as rights for carrying on 
“ that trade ; but the trade will be open, under 
“ Certain regulations, to all the subjects and the 
“ ports of the United Kingdom. This change 
“ must operate to a reduction of the commercial 
“ establishments of the Company abroad and at 
“ home *, to a reduction of one class of their ships 
“ employed in the Indian navigation, and pro- 
“ bably a diminution of their profits from the 
“ private trade: it will interfere with their system 
“ of public sales as far as Indian goods are 
“ concerned, and may consequently lower the 
V selling prices of those goods, and their profits 
“ (for several years past only moderate) on the 
rt Indian trade.” 

It was to give effect to the sentiments thus 
expressed by the Directory that he was desirous 
of calling upon the Court of Directors. By the 
amendment, he should propose to adopt such 
economical arrangements as would, in some de¬ 
gree, obviate the difficulties thus pointed out; 
but having so fully stated his reasons for the 
amendment, he would not now' trespass longer 
upon the time of the Court, but conclude by 
moving, to add the following words to the re* 
solution of his hon. friend : 

** That the East-India Company, in thus under* 

2 K 
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** tAing to administer the functions assigned to 
it by the State, avows its determination to give 
e< ever} effect within its power to the declared 
** will of the Legislature, trusting to the as- 
** -sUrances of Ministers for such assistance and 
•" support, as so entire an alteration in the system 
u ot its affairs may render necessary. At the 
et same time, this Court thin'*- it e\pedient to 
“* caution their Directors against entering into 
* r an) pecuniary engagements, iiOt absolutely 
u required by law, which may by possibility 
ee imrfeee with the regular paym A nf of their 
" dividend. 

“ And this Court, concurring in opinion with 
et the Court ot Discolors, that the pioposed 
** charge must mh rate to the reduction of the 
“ c commercial establishments o r the Company, 
4C abroad and ut home, and to the reduction of 
“ one class of the ships employed it. the Indian 
navigation, desire to a^suie the Court of 
•* Directors of their firm support, and of their 
Mt high approbation, with regard to every suitable 
K plan of retrenchment and economy which they 
t{ rnay adopt, whether relating to their esta* 
u blishmcnts at home or abroad, or to the modi 
tf of conducting their remaining commerce; 
“ convinced that the best and surest interest 
** whicf^they can establish with their countrymen, 
“ will »ej the managing with diligence, integrity. 
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“ and djsinteiesteducss y so gn.at a trust as that 
** about to be ecwqmitted to their charge.” 

Mr. L'wndes and Mr. K. Smith rose at tHe 
same instant. The former gentleman insisting on 
Lis right to a prior hearing, and expressing a wish 
to second '.he motion of his honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. Jackson). The honourable gentle¬ 
man was however loudly called to order by the 
Chair and the whole Court. 

The Cbn'sm .a informed the bon. gentleman, 
that the amuiument to the question had not 
yet been read from the Chair. 

Mr. Lowndes still insisted upon his right to 
be heard; but being silenced by an universal 
cry ol order! order! he sat down.— 

When the Amendment was read by the Chair* ^ 
man, 

Mr. Lmmdei, and Mr. K. -Sindh a£ain rose at 
the same mo men r: but the Chairman gave pre¬ 
cedence to 

Mr. K. who said that the object of his 
rising was to second the mo ion of bio honourable 
$md learned jru nd. But in doing so, he begged 
to assure the hou. gentleman \Mr. Lozenius) that 
it was not with an intention of preventing him 
from giving his opinion.upon the question ; but 
previous to his coming into Court it had been 
agreed upon by his L>n and learned firmed and 

2 i J 
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himself that he should second the motion: 
therefore, in seconding this motion, he must, in 
the first place, say, that whatever former views 
he might have entertained upon this subject, he 
did now perfectly concur in the opinion, that the 
Company should accept the Charter under the 
present Bill. In concurring in that opinion, he 
was led to do so chiefly because he conceived, 
that if the Company did not accept the present 
Bill and Charter, the Company would throw out 
of bread many thousands of most valuable and 
deserving servants who were entitled to their 
support and protection. In that point of view, 
therefore, he did sincerely wish that they might 
all come to an unanimous resolution to accept 
the Charter. But when he said that they ought 
to accept the Charter, he could not agree with 
one hon. gentleman behind the bar, that they 
could do it with perfect security and advantage 
to their financial system ; because he was con¬ 
vinced that under the present Bill, they would 
have occasion to call upon the Government of 
the Country, long before the time they thought 
they should derive any benefit from it, for pe¬ 
cuniary assistance, owing to the many circum¬ 
stances of disadvantage which would attend tberr 
trade. In the first place, this was obvious, when 
they came to look at the calculations that were 
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laid before the House of Commons, upon the sub¬ 
ject of commerce, they would find that it was 
but a losing concern : and in the next placb, 
having nothing to depend upon but the China 
trade, for those resources requisite to supply 
their demands, tliey would find the necessity 
of that application to Government for assist¬ 
ance, as obvious as noon-day. There was no 
doubt that the China trade would enable them 
to pay their dividends, and indeed every thing 
they wanted, provided such arrangements were 
made, in the commercial establishments of the 
Company, as to enable them to deduct from that 
part of the trade a certain sum of money in order 
to pay the Proprietors’ dividends. The China 
trade would certainly enable them to pay the 
dividends ; but they must adopt such arrange¬ 
ments in their establishments in this country as 
would enable them to do that with certainty. 
It would he quite impossible for them to pay 
their dividends when the trade should he open, 
as it would be, if they had to maintain all the 
expensive establishments in this country, still kept 
on foot,unless they were to call upon the,Govern¬ 
ment for relief. The whole of their trade, includ¬ 
ing that to China, did not exceed £\ ,100,(X.O.; 
.out of which they had to make good the deficit 
to, March .1814 of £095 ,396, beside which 
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tSiey had to pay the £'212,000 under the Act of 
ibi'2. When these demands upon their funds 
Were liquidated, there would pot be much sur¬ 
plus {eft; added to which, there was the'loss 
they would experience by the opening of the 
trade to the optports. Now, dtiring the nineteen 
years their present Charter had existed, the private 
trader had paid to them yearly about <£2,900,000 
and odd pounds, which made about <£i4G,000 
per ann. profit to the Company, That being 
now open to the outports, that sum was entirely 
lod to the Company, and would, consequently, 
reduce their annual profits of <£1,100,000, by a 
sum of <£l 46,000. Now this was a very serious 
deduction from their income, which would also 
be considerably impaired by their pot being able 
to carry on their trade as they had hitherto done ; 
which would make another reduction of 
<£200,000 at least. Exclusive of the China 
trade, it would make a reduction of <£100,000. 
This added to the £l }6,000 that they had grip¬ 
ed by the private trader, would just enable them 
to pay the dividends and the establishments of 
the Company. 

Under these circumstances hp did. concur most 
candidly in the views of his hop. and learned 
Friend upon this subject, that they should enter, 
into some engagement, or adopt some arrange* 
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toenf, in order to provide, in case of necessity, 
for those demands which otherwise they would 
be obliged to ask at the hands of the Legislature, 
lie submitted that this only could be hoped' For 
from a reduction in their establishments, which 
was now rendered absolutely necessary, in conse¬ 
quence of their trade being taken away, to the 
extent that would otherwise have enabled them 
to meet their necessary demands. Having said 
this, he for once must observe, that the Com¬ 
pany ought, under their present circumstances, 
and upon genera! principles of expediency, to 
accept the new Charter. The bon. Gentleman 
concluded by seconding the motion. 

Sir Mark Wood and Mr. Lowndes rose toge¬ 
ther. The latter gentleman appeared very anxi¬ 
ous to Engage the attention of the Court, but the 
Chairman called upon the hon. Baronet. 

Sir Mark Wood. Sir, if you aiiow me, I’ll 'give 
way to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Lowndes. I give the hon. Gentleman way- 
on the score of age, because age is ever entitled to 
respect. 

Sir Mark Wood then proceeded. After the 
very eloquent -and able speech delivered by his 
hon. a'nd learned,Friend, it would be a matter of 
considerable difficultypo call the attention of the 
Proprietors and of the Court to what was the real 
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object of the meeting on the present occasion. > 
The hon. Chairman had stated to the Court, when 
the proceedings of this day were first opened, that 
this Kill had now passed into a law. (No ! No I 
from several voices.) 

The Chairman. Passed the House of Lords. 

SirJ/ar/i ff r ood acknowledged he had mistated 
the case in point of form but not in matter of 
. substance. The Bill had certainly not yet re¬ 
ceived the Royal assent j but it was in that state 
of progress in which no amendment could be in¬ 
ti oduced. It was before them in the same shape 
as if it were already the law. Every man was 
now competent to form his opinion, and to fix his 
judgment upon it. It could not now he neces¬ 
sary to enter into a full discussion of its merits or 
disadvantages, because, in every stage of its pro¬ 
ceedings, it had received the benefit of the most 
scrutinizing examination, and judicious animad¬ 
versions. The question, therefore, now was, not 
the alteration of a clause, nor the effect of a prin¬ 
ciple, but whether the measure, such as it stood, 
could be acted under with security to the Com¬ 
pany, with safety to the governors, and with 
honour and advantage to all parlies concerned. 

Upon the first introduction of this Bill into 
Parliament no person could feel stronger objec¬ 
tions to it than he did. lie enteitained the same 
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views and apprehensions which most members of 
that Court experienced. He felt the difficulties 
they would probably have to encounter in fhe 
House of Commons in the course of the Bill’s 
progress through that House. r lhe alterations it 
has undergone in that progress, the limitations 
and restrictions laid upon individual traders, had, 
at the same time, protected the Company, and 
afforded the United Kingdom all the prospect 
they could reasonably aspire to. If a free trade 
was a natural right, which he was not ready to 
concede in its fullest sense, yet every man of 
judgment will allow, that natural rights must have 
their restraints, to become either individually or 
publicly useful; so he considered the limitations 
in this Bill to he wholesome prescriptions for the 
welfare of all, and the security of the Indian Em¬ 
pire. He had no doubt, in his own mind, that it 
would more than answer the expectations of the 
Court of Proprietors, and those parties who seemed 
to imbibe most objection to the opening of the 
trade to India. The apprehensions which some 
Gentlemen entertained of the private trader ma¬ 
terially interfering with the East India Company, 
or with those great commercial establ'-hments 
erected at so considerable an expence upon the 
banks of the Thames he was confident to be 
totally unfounded ; at d that the experience of 
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a very few experiments indeed would, in a 
great measure, restore every thing to its former 
st&tc, at least into such a state as would 
calm all apprehensions for the safety of that Em¬ 
pire. The mania for trading to India, which had 
raged so violently among the public, would, in 
the course of a very short time, cure itself. Two 
or three voyages to the Eastern world, he was 
satisfied, would be sufficient to convince those 
sanguine speculators of what they ought long ago 
to have been convinced by the evidence laid before 
the House of Commons, namely, that it is impos¬ 
sible for them to increase the private trade to 
India, at least for the present; when it was consi¬ 
dered what difficulty they would have in coping 
with the East India Company, who were already 
possessed, by the right of priority, in the markets 
to which the private traders were to convey their 
commerce. But it would be unnecessary for him 
to occupy the attention of the Court in the repe¬ 
tition of arguments upon this subject so much 
more ably urged by other gentlemen; he should 
therefore confine himself to the principal object of 
his rising, which was to bear his testimony to the 
vigilance and attention of those, to whom their 
Interest had been entrusted. No men could have 
exerted themselves more duririg the whole of this 
arduous and difficult negociation for the renewal 
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of the Charter, than the Coart of Directors had 
done: the zeal and ability which they had shewn 
throughout every stage of the business demanded 
the most grateful acknowledgments. Conscious 
of their fair and honourable claimsupon this Coart, 
he came from the country this morning for the ex¬ 
press purpose of offering his expressions of grati¬ 
tude to those gentlemen who have so success¬ 
fully fought the battle of the East India Company; 
but he could not help expressing his regret, that 
the hon. Baronet, who had got possession of the 
Court before him (Sir H. Inglis) bad not been 
less detailed. He thought their sense of obligation 
might have been comprised, with considerable 
advantage, in rather shorter terms than those in 
which it was expressed; and certainly the 
amendment of his hon. and learned Friend did 
not remove the difficulty he felt on this occasion. 
Feeling, therefore, that the resolution, the Court 
should adopt, in this juncture, could not be too 
concise, consistently wkh a proper expression of 
their feelings, he had taken the liberty of drawing 
up what he humbly conceived to be a more ap¬ 
propriate resolution, and which he would now 
read, with the permission of the Court. 

The Chairman presumed, the hon. Gentleman 
meant to read the paper alluded to, as a part of 
hh speech. 

2 F 2 
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Sir Mark Wood replied, certainly; and then 
read these Resolutions 

Resolved, That notwithstanding the sanguine 
“ expectations of this Court had not been gratified 
“ to its full extent, and that there are several 
“ parts of the Bill, which has passed both Houses 
“ of Parliament and only waits the royal assent 
** to be passed into a law, which it would have 
“ been desirable to have had modified, yet con- 
“ sidering the present commercial state of the 
“ country, the Court concurs with the Court of 
“ Directors in opinion, that it is for the interest 
“ of the Ea-*t-India Company, to accept of the 
“ Charter, conformably to the enactments of the 
“ present Bill } but, at the same time, this Court 
“ take this opportunity of expressing to His 
“ Majesty’s Ministers, their firm reliance upon 
“ the justice and wisdom of Parliament, that in 
“ the course of their experience of this new 

Charter, should any part of it prove detrimental 
“ to the interests of the East-India Company, they 
Ce will obtain such redress, as the nature of the 
“ case may require. 

“ Resolved, That the zeal, judgment, and 
** ability, manifested by the Court of Directors, 
“ during the whole 'of the arduous and difficult 
“ negociation for the renewal ol the Charter} and 
£f particularly by the Chairmen and Deputies of 
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u the present, as well as the former Court of 
** Directors, intitle them to the most grateful 
“ acknowledgments of this Court.” 

The Chairman begged to remind his hon. friend 
(Sir Mark Wood) that there was already a motion 
proposed for the consideration of the Court, and 
to that motion an amendment had been already 
suggested and seconded; therefore, there was 
no opportunity for him to make what he had'just 
read the subject of a motion; and, unless he 
chose to make it part of his speech, it could 
not be brought under the attention of the 
Court. 

Sir Mark Wood said, it was not his intention 
to move it as an amendment to the proposition 
of his hon. friend, but merely to submit it as the 
declaration of that, which he should himself have 
judged expedient to propose, supposing the hon* 
Baronet had not brought forward his motion. 

Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Txvhs rose together, 
the former gentleman exhibiting strong symp¬ 
toms of impatience to be heard : but being 
repeatedly called to order — The Chairman 
calk'd on 

Mr. Tttiiss, who said, he was extremely sorry 
to be the means of depriving the Court of the 
pleasure of hearing the opinion of the hon. 
gentleman j but, however, he trusted, that satis- 
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feet Ion would not be Jong postponed; for Ijc 
assured the Court that it was not his intention' 
to ■'occupy much of their time on. the present 
occasion. 

He lamented that the Court should be deprived 
©f the advantage of considering the motion of 
the hon. Baronet, who had just sat down, because 
he was persuaded the motive of k was a good 
one; but, at the same time, it appeared to him to 
Be pretty much in the same predicament as the 
morion of the hon* and learned gentleman, who 
Bad, shortly before, preceded him. Perhaps it 
would not be considered by the Court as a trouble 
to hear any observation, even of an humble in* 
dividual like himself, if it were probable that any 
advantage might be drawn from the declaration 
©f a dissentient opinion from the amendment of 
Bis hon. and learned friend. (Hear! hear!) 
Professing, as he did, the most sincere respect for 
the opinions and abilities of his hon. and learned 
friend, it was not without extreme regret that he 
could not concur with him in the propriety of his 
motion. lie did not, however, dissent from it 
on account of any demerit of its own, but because 
it appeared to him that the amendment itself was 
totally beside the object and intention of the 
Court at this moment. The question the Court 
bad met this day to discuss was, simply, whether 
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they would accept or reject this Charter i whereas 
the amendment of the horn and learned gentle¬ 
man related, both in form and matter, to a quite 
different subject; because it was not confined to 
the real question before them, but appeared to be 
in the nature of an injunction to the Court of 
Directors upon, certainly, an important detail of 
the Bill. For his own part, he conceived that 
the only resolution they could now adopt was a 
resolution for the acceptance or rejection of the 
Bill. (Hear! hear!) He quite agreed with his 
lion, and learned friend, in conceiving, that the 
debates in this Court, and he should, he hoped, 
be allowed to add, the zealous exertions of that 
lion, and learned gentleman, had produced a'con¬ 
siderable effect in mitigating and ameliorating the 
measure before the Court:—but he (Mr. Twiss-j 
was always one of those, who considered, from the 
firsts that the expression of such opinion as those 
who were best acquainted with the interests ot the 
Company might offer, was one of the best guides 
by which those who had the moulding and 
formation of this measure would be directed in 
their judgment. He was persuaded, that the 
publicity of their resolutions, and the course their 
debates had taken in that Court, had had a 
considerable effect in producing.those provisional 
in the Bill, which had obviated so many of the 
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objections entertained by the Court on it# 
fir-t introduction to Pailiament. To those dis¬ 
cussions they owed much, both in point of their 
effect upon the public mind, and as they tended 
to reniov.e many prejudices which had found their 
way into the Lower House of Parliament. Those 
discussions having arrived at last to a termination, 
as he might say, and the Bill being now before 
them with almost the last hand of the Legislature 
affixed to it, it was not for them now to 
consider what part they objected to, or what part 
they approved of; but the simple point for their 
consideration was—would they or would they 
not, under all the circumstances, accept the Bill 
in its present shape ? He did agree that the bar¬ 
gain which was tendered fo them was rather a 
hard one ; and he would admit that the Bill did 
not go the full length of remedying all the objec¬ 
tions, which had been suggested to some of its 
provisions in the course of these discussions: but, 
at the same time, their situation was not a hope¬ 
less one; and if they had lost something, they had 
gained greater security for what remained. They 
were not yet reduced to a state of despair; on 
the contrary, enough was left to raise drooping 
spirits, and inspire fresh hopes of success and 
prosperity. It had been said, that even ii the 
new Charter vveie accompauicd with so many ob* 
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j^ctiops as Wbuld make it completely unaccepta¬ 
ble to the Company, they had still left to them 
•She Charter of William, by which, under their 
corporate capacity, they might still continue to 
carry on an advantageous commerce. Now, he 
confes,ed, for his own part, that experience ^ns 
at variance with the expectations of those who 
entertained such a notion. 

It appeared to him that the Company were not 
in a situation to refuse the Charter a» now ten* 
derod to them, even if the present Charter were 
more disadvantag ;ous than, even the worst 
that seemed to be apprehended, than the Charter 
of the year 179?. Still they were called upon by 
the most imperious necessity, and upon every 
principle Ot prudence and sound policy, to accept 
|t. A number of objections had be n thrown 
out; but as most of them r» lated to the details of 
the Bdl, he should not now g> through them. 
But he would beg to s.iy a lew wools upop tnon¬ 
objections which seemed to affect the mam prin¬ 
ciple of the Bui, because he was com‘net d that 
there was little foundation for tnose objection;, 
as it was impo-sibh* to stippoit the a by the 
evidence of experience* Now, if the only ob* 
jection to the present Bill >vas the dan,t. r that 
might be expected to arise to tlw comm.-ic; of 
the India Company, by the intercourse of pr.vute 

" o 
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merchants to the Indian Empire, that objection, 
& priori, seemed to him to have no foundation; 
because it seemed to him a most monstrous pro¬ 
position to suppose that the private traders of this 
country could create a consumption for British 
mantifactures, or could extend the commerce of 
the East India Company more widely than the 
Company itself, with all its influence, capital and 
connexion, had been able to effect. It followed, 
therefore, upon this prima facie view of the sub¬ 
ject, that the Company had no reason to appre¬ 
hend any ill consequences from the competition 
of their short-sighted rivals. Experience, he flat¬ 
tered himself, would shew, that the fears enter¬ 
tained upon this subject were without a shadow 
of foundation ; and that neither in point of capi¬ 
tal, exertion, nor enterprize, was any serious in¬ 
jury to be feared from the most active industry of 
their new competitors in the field of oriental com¬ 
merce. This, he was aware, was not a new ob¬ 
servation, because he was sensible it had been 
repeated a thousand times: and it was only sur¬ 
prizing to him that the frequency of its repetition 
had not produced more effect upon those unfor¬ 
tunately deluded men, who appeared so desirous 
to embark in an enterprize so pregnant with fatal¬ 
ity to their fortunes, and disappointment to their 
hopes. To generous minds it was painful to de- 
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rive consolation from the misfortunes of one’s 
rivals; but in this instance, however, they might 
regret, that men might be deluded by their own 
fancies into ruin and destruction. That consequence 
appeared to him to be inevitable, when he con¬ 
sidered the unstable and imaginary foundations 
upon which those infatuated men had built their 
expectations of wealth and consequence. One 
Would have imagined, that the damning evidence 
against their paper, which had been offered upon 
this subject, at the bar of Parliament, would have 
dissolved the air-built fabrick of those hopes, and 
have brought them to the solid foundation of 
reason and common sense. Jle had hoped, that 
this mania for speculation would have been cured 
by the detail of evidence so fraught with dis¬ 
couragement, and sc little calculated to give even 
the slightest foundation for their imaginary cal¬ 
culations. The blind and headstrong passion of 
these men, would really lead one to imagine, that 
they thought it was only necessary to wish for 
what they wanted, and that, by some magical 
operation of fate, their wishes would be gratified ; 
without reference at all to any of those considera¬ 
tions which generally influenced the conduct of 
rational beings. But if these men had been only 
novices in the field of commercial speculation, 
if they had yet to learn the woeful lesson of disap- 

2 c. 2 
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pointmcnt, he should not have been surprized; an t 
he would have made some grains of allowance lor 
fhe delirium that enslaved their reasonable facul¬ 
ties : hut when he looked to the experience they 
had in South America ,—when he saw the disas¬ 
trous termination of those golden dreams, and the 
ruinous reward and ill judged speculation, which 
the iccent history of that region had presented to 
the contemplation of these misguided men, he 
was only astonished at that infatuation width 
seem d to lead them on blindly to their own rum 
and destruction. Really, the manner in which 
the spiiii of speculation, alluded to, had mani¬ 
fest c 1 i< self was, in sonv* instances, truly ridicu¬ 
lous, in the liUton of the advt ntun_s of Vaith 
Amcticu, Amongst other extraordinary ait.'lea 
of ep.v’i'ition sent out to that countrv, v... 
*fa ,' . v. ;h were doubtless 'Cut out for tin 
purpo „ of initiating the inhabitants otBiano'- 
A' t, , situated .,•> they were in the cold <. 1.unite or 
?outh America, mto the ' g eeatiN* tnysteucs ot 
t, • r ’ea. nimbi me n , hi which such instru- 
r ‘at o ust 1; and cm tarn ty, from the ec- 
cctu'-u v»inch m expected the speculative 
phienzy of the Outpous would take, he should 
not at ah he ■ irpr zed if a ship mad ol the self- 
!im • ; > ,t m! i be sent t > Cairn'fa to amuse 

the mbab.tauts of that icy region. (Laughter ) 
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But, to speak seriously, it appeared to him that 
• here were two points, upon which the merchants 
ut l'«e Outpotts seemed completely to have nys- 
taken and misunrh r mod their ow-n ink rests. In 
the first place, they .seemed not to hate consi¬ 
dered the difficult} of creating a demand for the 
articles ol commerce, in which they might be 
dis’iostci to trade ; and, in the next pbc , they 
seemed to h. e lo-.t sight of tffi limited wants, 
the pc\ Unr prejudices, and the remnikab’.e cha- 
ra> < r ot the p opts with whom they would have 
to deal. The\ seem to have taken for granted, 
as the fouudat'on of tluir hopes and speculation, 
tint thsv would have to supply the wants ot a 
luxurious people, whose appetite- wi ' modelled 
by the example ol Eon po. 'Iliey ' ’’ed to 
have lost light of al! tin- ciicumst«,.ccs or time, 
place, and necessity j and, above all, tmy vt mod 
to have neglected all the motives o» mnnan ac¬ 
tion m that part ot the w aid. It w./uld really 
seem that they had yet t > learn .he di rutb r, the 
prejudices and opim a and la.-th in' wants of 
the simple people d h > h^tun, «n e would teady 
imiginoth.it thei. a ru.pt.ve faculties were so 
bhudi d with the nu>! o ,' delusion, th t h v were 
unable to understand the objections upon elocu¬ 
tions, and aiguinents upot; arguments, wluih L..J 
been urged in opposition to their view* upon 
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this subject. Had they really been open to the 
force of conviction, or the voice of reason, they 
would have found abundant evidence, in the tes¬ 
timony which has been laid before Parliament 
upon this important branch of the question, to 
convince them, that ere long they could hope to 
have their projects covered with success, they 
must assume to themselves the power of remov¬ 
ing prejudices hitherto deemed immoveable; of 
changing habits heretofore considered immuta¬ 
ble ; and of dispelling superstitions which, after 
all the exertions of the Company for more than a 
century, had been found almost, identified with 
their very bodies. 'Where, then, was the chance 
of those adventurous speculators being able to 
binder the Company in that which was consi¬ 
dered the ostensible and leading motive of a 
change in their situation ? But that was not all. 
Could it be imagined, fora moment, that any ex¬ 
ertion of theirs, however vigorously followed up, 
would be able to shake the Company in those 
firm foundations upon which their character and 
consequence were built ? He would say, cer¬ 
tainly not. No, not all the tide, of blood, nor all 
those mines of wealth which it had cost the Com¬ 
pany to place themselves in their present situar 
tiop, would be able to dispossess them of all 
those advantages they enjoyed, and empower 
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their competitors to build to themselves an esta¬ 
blishment, upon the Company’s ruin. It was 
impossible the merchants of the Outports coifld 
create a requisition for articles of European pro¬ 
duce, which the Company, possessed as it was of 
every legitimate means of exciting the appetites, 
and encouraging the sources of commercial orofit 

O O J <f( 

in India, had been unable to effect; so far wer<^ 
they from being able to increase the trade of In¬ 
dia, that since the vear 1793 it bad decreased in a 
most serious degree. How could it, then, be ex¬ 
pected that the private traders should, by their in¬ 
dividual and solitary exertions, do that, which a 
great commercial and political Company had 
been unable to accomplish? Now, the mer¬ 
chants of the Outports were to have the right of 
using their own ships, belonging to their own 
ports; as to ships, therefore, there was no danger 
to be apprehended, because the Company’s ships 
were rhuch larger in point of tonnage than those 
of the Outports, and consequently, in his opinion, 
the Company would gain, by their own ships, an 
advantage which it was impossible for the mer¬ 
chants of the Outports ever to enjoy. They also 
had'a superiority over the Matter, on account of 
their vessels being better adapted for such a ser¬ 
vice, from which alone they would derive an ad¬ 
vantage, that would secure them against the 
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dangers which many persons apprehended ; arid 
,©f no less importance was the speculative situa- 
ti6n of the Company, seated, as they were, in the 
great emporium of the British empire j possessed 
as they were, of docks, warehouses, and all the 
necessary conveniencies for the enjoyment and 
improvement of their commercial privileges. The 
very unity of the Company itself gave it a supe¬ 
riority over individual enterprize, which rendered 
it impossible materially to injure their interests. 
From this circumstance they would also be ena¬ 
bled to accommodate the Public, at a much 
cheaper rate, in articles of eastern produce than 
private adventurers. With these considera¬ 
tions in view, he was afraid these deluded men 
would bring upon themselves ruin and distress, 
which he apprehended they would find out too 
late to recede. From so destructive a policy, it 
was a gratifying circumstance, certainly, to every 
man who wished well to the Fast India Com¬ 
pany, to find that the evidence given before Par¬ 
liament had, in some degree, the effect of allaying 
■ that furor for speculation, and that some of them 
had at last discovered, that if it were possible to ex¬ 
tend the trade to India, the Company i tself would 
have neglected no means of promoting their own 
interests in so rriaterial a point, and that it would 
be impossible lor them, the merchants of the Out* 
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ports, to ayail themselves of ad vantages^pre-Occu- 
joied and engaged by their more powerful rivals. 
Convinced, therefore, of the truth of these^obser- 
vations, he was satisfied that whatever temporary 
effect the new system of things might have upon 
the commercial affairs of the Company, their 
trade would fall into its original paths. The 
foundation, therefore, of this objection being, in 
his opinion, so completely removed, nothing re¬ 
mained 11 pop that head to make .the new Charter 
very exceptionable. , 

The next point to which be would shortly al¬ 
lude, was that, upon which a good deal ot 
interest was excited by persons who professed 
to entertain very great anxiety for the religious 
tenets and moral institutions of the natives of 
Hindustan. Though this was a subject of vast 
importance, it was unnecessary for him to en¬ 
large upon it, amply as it had been discussed both 
here and elsewhere.,, He confessed, for his own 
part ? that he was a friend to the promotion of 
Christianity in„ India, provided it could be, 
established consistently with the happiness of the 
people and the general tranquillity of the Indian 
empire. He certainly deprecated every thing 
like the appearance of force, and condemned 
every,authority, but that which the great truths 
of phri^ianity carried with themselves, in the 

2 H 
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eonVfersion of its proselytes. He most heartily 
wished, that the virtuous endeavours ot those 
benevolent persons, who might go out to India 
in the pursuit of this pious mission, would not be 
attended with any of those disagreeable conse¬ 
quences, so prophetically anticipated by some 
gentlemen, who had delivered their sentiments 
upon this important question. The exertions of 
such pious persons, he thought, ought to be en¬ 
couraged, as much as was consisted with the 
welfare of India, and with the peaceful doctrines 
of that very religion they professed to inculcate. 
No man could deny that the conversion of the 
natives of India to the doctrines of Christianity 
•was a great desideratum, if it could be effected 
upon the principles he had mentioned. Cer¬ 
tainly the result of those exertions which had 
already been made gave great encouragement to 
those hopes of success, so sanguinely entertained, 
by very many worthy persons, upon this interesting 
question; but, at the same time that he was an 
advocate for the propagation of Christianity, he 
confessed he thought it but a secondary consider¬ 
ation, ;f it was found inimical to the prosperi¬ 
ty of India, and decidedly hostile to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Hindis, whose happiness, certainly, 
the Company wefe imperiously bound to 
attend to, and whose religion, laws and 
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prejudices, they were, upon every principle of 
justice and’ sound policy, called upon to secure 
perfect and inviolable. 

Ife did not think it necessary to trouble 
the Court with any arguments upon those ob* 
jectious that his honourable and learned friend 
entertained, with respect to the internal ar¬ 
rangements of the Bill, because he thought, that 
as they were now come to the simple question, as 
to the rejection or the adoption of the Bill in 
principle, they had no right to go into the 
question of arrangement. But as the financial 
question had been discussed pretty generally, 
he trusted he might be allowed to touch upon 
a point which he thought was in some de¬ 
gree connected with the principle of the Bill; 
he alluded to the subject of the establishment 
of Hertford College. Some gentlemen had 
thought that there Were objections on this head,, 
sufficient to induce an opinion that the Com¬ 
pany ought to reject the Bill. Now to him, Oh ' 
the contrary, so far Were the objections from beirig 
well founded, that he thought, from the circum¬ 
stances in which the Company were placed, the 
establishment of the College at Hertford was ne¬ 
cessary to their well being.' 'When he consi¬ 
dered how intimately connected a British edu¬ 
cation was, with the security Of the East-lndia 
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government, it was of the highest importance 
.that the servants of the Company, those/ who 
were to foim their military officers and civil 
servants, in the various departments of their go¬ 
vernments, should receive an education adapted 
to the genius and principle of the British cha- 
lactcr. But recurring to the objection he had, 
to enter into the details of the Bill, he was 
persuaded there would be found abundant ar¬ 
gument in the evidence offered before the House 
of Commons, to shew that, in point of policy, as 
well as of necessity, the Company were bound 
not to reject the Charter. He conceived no 
sufficient argument had been pointed out, which 
could lead him to think that the Company 
ought to entertain any suspicion of the govern¬ 
ment of the country, with respect to their feelings 
towards the Company. He must beg to answer 
one argument which had fallen from an honoura¬ 
ble gentleman, who seemed to think that, ere a 
long period* would have elapsed, the Company 
would be so embarrassed in their financial affairs, 
that they would be obliged to apply to the Go¬ 
vernment for relief} and that, in so" doing, they 
would involve themselves in fresh debts, and 
that consequently they would be placed in such 
a state of dependence upon Government, as 
would subject them to new encroachments upon 
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their privileges. Now he must say that, with 
submission, he did not see the force of this argu- 
ment; because it was assuming, in the fiht 
place, that no benefit would be derived to the 
Company from the new Charter; and, in the 
next place, that Government would do that which 
was decidedly unjust and dishonest. If Govern¬ 
ment had been disposed to press the Companv, 
some more evident symptoms of that intention 
would have been manifested, than those which 
had been experienced. No argument could be 
derived from the recent conduct of Govern¬ 
ment to justify an inference that they would 
not experience, on future occasions, equal con¬ 
sideration and attention to their interests. ‘ lie 
would only call upon those, who thought the 
Bill ought to be rejected upon this principle, 
to look to the situation in which they would 
he placed, 4 the proposition for rejection was 
adopted. Unquestionably such a prospect af¬ 
forded no consoling objects to encourage them 
to adopt so rash a step. Whatever disadvantages 
they may be supposed to labour under from 
the change in their circumstances, still, their 
new situation would be decidedly preferable to 
that, in which they would find themselves, when 
divested of all their political power and conse¬ 
quence, But these were considerations, which 
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they had had fall opportunity of discussing, and 
thov came now only to consider the dty question, 
whether they would accept or reject the Charter? 
AH intercourse and negociation with the Go¬ 
vernment was now closed, Ibey had no chance 
of obtaining better terms than those offered them : 
and they had only now to give a negative or 
an affirmative answer. 

Having thus noticed the most prominent ob¬ 
jections to the main principle of the Bill, he 
would not trouble the Court by entering into 
any of the details; but he would ask every rea¬ 
sonable man, whether there was such a difference 
between the two Acts of Parliament (he meant 
that by which they held their present Charter, 
and the one by which they were to be again 
continued in the possession of India), to justify 
those who approved of the one to reject the 
other. He would say, certainly not; because 
he had heard no sound objection: and there 
was no difference between the old and the new 
Charter, to authorise a step which would at once 
be equivalent to an abandonment of their im» 
perial, political, military, and he Would say, 
even commercial consequence; because, with 
respect to the latter part of the effect of such 
a measure, experience had shewn that the com ¬ 
merce of India, even if they were left to the p6s* 
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session of a share of that under their corporate 
Charter, would be by no means a profitable 
alternative for them to adopt. The Company 
were told, that if they'accepted the Charter they 
would be continued in the possession of their 
authority in India, under the terms contained 
therein, and that they would continue to act 
under its provisions; and, having once accepted 
it, it would be compulsory upon them to con¬ 
form to its enactments. This he certainly appre¬ 
hended they would be obliged to do, lrom the 
moment it received the Royal assent. But if it 
did not meet with the approbation of the Pro¬ 
prietors and they thought proper to reject it, still 
it would be an Act of Parliament: and lie ap¬ 
prehended that, as British subjects, they would 
be bound to conform to the provisions of ary 
Bill enacted by the British legislature. Therefore 
be thought it was idle, now; to talk of rejec¬ 
tion or acceptance : and it would be still greater 
folly to shrink from acceptance, when it was 
already understood by the British Government 
that the Charter would be acceptable to the 
Proprietors, It was now too late, he thought, 
pyen if it was advisable, to adopt so desperate 
a step. They had become, themselves, as it were, 
accessaries and patties to the enactment of that 
rule which was to bind their future conduct. It 
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would be useless for them, now, to think of rejea* 
tion, for such a thought would deserve a most 
alarming epithet, little shott he would say of 
treason, 'ihc subjects nf this country were 
bound by the laws of the legislature, and any at¬ 
tempt to inhinge them, every man knew, would 
be punished with the highest penalties: and 
the Company wire now placed in that situation 
with respect to the Government and the legisla¬ 
ture, that it was impossible for them to recede. 
The law, he might say, wuis already enacted; 
and if so, it was compulsory upon them, and 
an) rejection ?ukv would avail them nothing. It 
was a complete answer to those w'ho might 
think tlie Company ought to reject the Bill, that 
they were still in the power of Parliament. 
Even if such an Act of Parliament, as that under 
which their authmity w r as constituted, could be 
considered as an act of oppression , still they were 
in a far different situation fiom the United States 
of America, when this country attempted to 
enact obnoxious iaw>> for them. It was not in 
the power of the Cpmpany to resist, legally, the 
will of the Legislature. Comparing the relative 
situations of the Company and America, the re- 
sistance of the latter to the acts of oppression of 
the Government at that time was thought a just 
war against the mother country, in the, main- 
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■tenancc of their rights and liberties; whereas, any 
resistance in the East-India Company to the will 
of'Parliament would, in their present situation, 
be considered as high treason. It was quite idle 
therefore to talk of rejection at a time when 
rejection would not avail them. (Here a cry 
of Question! Question! and other symptoms of 
impatience , were evinced on the higher benches 
of the Court,) After so much objection to 
what he had said, as appeared to be manifesed 
by the sense of the Gallery, he did not feel it 
necessary to trespass much longer upon the 
attention of the Court; but lie confessed he had 
hoped to experience the indulgence of those 
gentlemen who appeared so impatient for his ar¬ 
rival at a conclusion. He trusted the Court 
would therefore see how many difficulties the 
question of rejection presented^ even upon the 
first blush. Beside the disrespect such a step 
would mark in their conduct towards the Go¬ 
vernment, they W6uid really subject themselves 
to very disagreeable consequences, as their own. 
interests were concerned. It seemed to be un¬ 
derstood by some, that the 'Bill, in its present 
shape, would remain conclusive and final in its 
enactments. That, however, was an assumption 
not warranted, by anything 'that could be col¬ 
lected from his Majesty’s Ministers. On the 
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contrary. It was declared expressly by IJis 
Majesty’s Ministers, that this was a measure 
which would remain open for further alteration, 
as experience and necessity might suggest. 
Lord Castlereagh stated, in his place in the 
House of Commons, that even when the 
Bill should pass into a law, still there were 
many minor details, which would necessarily 
be subject to future consideration, as events 
and circumstances should arise j and observed 
that there were many things which experience 
only could suggest. The Bill, therefore, was not 
to be considered as a positive, express and unal¬ 
terable rule of conduct. There were many tilings, 
doubtless, which would be found necessary, in 
the course of the practical operation of the Bill, 
either to modify or totally to reject; and it was 
a very gratifying circumstance tp find, that the 
disposition of his Majesty’s Ministers was such, as 
to give an assurance of their willingness to ren¬ 
der the Bill as acceptable to the Company as the 
nature of the circumstances would admit. Sur¬ 
rounded, as the Company were, by enemies, it 
was highly desirable to avoid evincing any dis¬ 
position of discontent or dissatisfaction, at a time 
when such feeling would be attended with no 
good consequence.' At'this moment the Com¬ 
pany were standing in a very critical situation j 
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they were upon the brink *of a precipice, where a 
single step, one way or the other, would either 
occasion their utter ruin as a great and powerful 
Company, or give td them the means of continu¬ 
ing that splendid and honourable career which 
had lor so many years been the subject of admira¬ 
tion and applause. What, he would ask, would 
become of them if they were to reject the terms 
now proposed ? Did they think that, by merging 
into mere merchants under the Charter of William, 
which was the favourite theme of consolation on 
the part of his honourable and learned friend, 
they could ever hope, either to maintain their con- 
secjuence as a commercial body, or reap an ad¬ 
vantage worth pursuing ? No man in his senses 
could seriously entertain the thought, that it 
would be expedient for a company of sovereigns, 
by their own mere act of rejection, to allow them¬ 
selves to dwindle into a body of mere private 
merchants. Was it to be supposed, that because 
the East-India Company were not allowed to re¬ 
tain every title of their former power, that they 
ought to give up those great and splendid privi¬ 
leges upon which they had always prided them¬ 
selves, and be content to carry on a precarious 
and uncertain existence as competitors in the field 
of commerce ? Could any man contrast the one 
situation with the other without being convinced, 

2 i 2 
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that little short of lunacy would prompt the Com¬ 
pany to resolve upon a step, which must dissolve 
int& air all their well-earned,fame, power, and 
consequence ? They would give up some of those 
splendid privileges which constituted the attri¬ 
butes of imperial power,—-the right of making ' 
war and peace, of raising armies, of levying 
taxes, and of administring justice. These were 
some of the possessions they would surrender, for 
a state of indigence, degradation, and humility. 
Surely this contemplation of their situation must 
convince every man of the folly and madness of 
tampering for a moment upon the question of ac¬ 
ceptance or rejection. For his own part, he really 
thou , ht that if the Company were to accept the 
new Charter, their situation promised to be much 
more independant, less embarrassing, and more 
tranquil than under the present Charter. Beside, 
as a measure, of policy and expediency, it present- 
■ ed some favourable circumstances., They gave 
up the losing trade to India, while at the same 
time they tranquillized the public mind, upon a 
point which the public seemed to have very 
much at heart; and, on the other hand, they 
were left to the possession of all the most im¬ 
portant of those privileges which they now. pos¬ 
sessed ; and he was convinced That a due.alte.n- 
t,io,> to the article of economy and retrenchment^ 
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whatever apprehensions might be entertained 
upon the subject of finances, their funds would 
be adequate to their expenses. He concurred'in 
the • general observations of his honourable and 
learned friend upon the necessity of retrench¬ 
ment ; but he was persuaded that no want of 
activity and discernment upon that point would 
be experienced in the conduct of those honoura¬ 
ble men, to whose management it would be en¬ 
trusted. It appeared to him that, in some cir¬ 
cumstances, the negotiation with His Majesty’s 
Ministers had turned out to he more favourable 
than the most sanguine imaginations could have 
fancied to themselves; and he was satisfied that 
almost every man in that Court was agreeably dis¬ 
appointed, in the result of his expectations at the 
commencement of this exceedingly anxious con¬ 
test. Could any man have expected, frop the as¬ 
pect of affairs four months ago, and from the 
time and manner of those with whom they would 
have to treat, that the Company would have left 
to them, under circumstances so favourable, the 
possession of the China trade ? Would any man 
then say, that, after so hard fought a contest, they 
ought to give up the exclusive trade to China, 
and content themselves with their mere commer¬ 
cial Charter; and be satisfied to share, in the gene- 
pal competition with the outports, only a small 
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part of that profit which they had hitherto exclu¬ 
sively enjoyed ? To this they must make up their 
Hiilqids, before the idea of rejection could be en¬ 
tertained for a moment. ' 

Mr. Lowndes wished to know if the ,hon. 
gentleman was speaking against time ? 

The Chairman called the hon. gentleman to 
order j which was supported by the whole 
Court. 

• Mr. Tiiiss resumed. If the Company were 
now to retain such advantages as these under the 

■J 

new Charter, there was not, in his opinion, any 
pretence tor resorting to so desperate a measure 
as that of rejecting at once the means, not merely 
of all their power and consequence, but of their 
very existence. The consequence of such a 
measure would be to place the private trader in 
their own shoes, and give him all the advantage 
of those labours—of that expense of blood and 
treasure, which the Company had devoted, during 
so many ages, he might say, in the attainment 
of that imperial character they at present main¬ 
tained. If the Company were true to themselves, 

he doubted, not thev would find the alteration of 
* * 

their circumstances to be rather a benefit than a 
disadvantage ; but, in his opinion, to give up to 
those enemies, who had sought so anxiously their 
downfall, those valuable privileges they possessed. 
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{which they must do if they entertained for a 
moment the idea of rejection) would be an act 
of folly, of madness, despair, and weaknass, 
worthy oidy the imbecility of men who had lost 
all true relish for their honour, their dignity, and 
their independence. After apologising for having 
trespassed so long upon the attention of the Court, 
he concluded by expressing his hearty c meurreuee 
in the motion of the lion, and worthy Baronet. 

Mr. Impry ro e at the same instant with Mr. 
Lozvndes , who appeared extremely impatient to 
be heard—when the former gentleman yielded 
him precedence. 

Mr. Loicvdes said, he would waive all circum¬ 
stances of ceremony, and asseit his right to ad¬ 
dress the Court, which he had been prevented, 
lie must say rather unfairly, from doing, by the 
interposition of other gentlemen who spoke out 
of- order, he having early in the debate caught 
the eye of the Chair. Now, really, though there 
appeared so much unwillingness to bestow a little 
attention to what he had to offer, he i the 
Court, that if he thought what he had to say 
was disagreeable to their blaring ho would wil¬ 
lingly retire from it, without saying a sing’e 
word ; but he declared, upon his honour, that 
his voice would never be taised in that Court, 
but in the name of those divine attributes, sn 
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whose spirit he hoped all of them would be wil¬ 
ling to devote their lives and their fortunes on 
thjs and on all other occasions. The divine attri¬ 
butes, in the name of which he now addressed 
them, were Trvih, Justice , and Humanity . He 
had no other object in view ; and though he was 
but an humble insulated individual, yet, he trusted, 
he never should be found to depart, in whatever 

he spoke, from the spirit of those divine attributes. 

* 

He professed he did not possess the abilities, nor 
the shining talents of the gentlemen who had 
preceded him ; and more particularly of his hon. 
friend Mr. Jackson; for lie would say, that more 
eloquent, more lucid, or better informed speeches 
were never delivered in that Court, than were 
uttered in the course of these debates by that hon. 
and worth} gentleman ; and, persuaded as he was 
that his speeches were ever calculated to promote 
those divine attributeshc spoke of,he bhould alwaj s 
be proud to )idd to him the rank and respect 
that were due to him in that Court. He was 
free, however, to admit that all the speeches de¬ 
livered by the hon. gentlemen who had gone 
before him, convinced him that the cause 
of humanity would never be lost sight of; 
yet he must say, that he had not been himself 
dealt very fairly by, in the marked preference 
and priority that had been given to some ot 
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them, when he attempted‘to awaken the atten¬ 
tion of the Court. Now, though he was willing 
to submit to their superior talents, and more par¬ 
ticularly, as he would repeat again, to the elo¬ 
quence, the zeal, the integrity, and the very 
superior talents displayed by his worthy and hon. 
friend Mr. Jackson, yet as he had listened 
with the utmost attention and respect to those 
who had gone before him, he did think that he 
was more entitled, according to the common 
rules of politeness and civility, to some share of 
attention, in return for the indulgence he had 
shewn, however humble and inferior his talents, 
computed with theirs. lie had marked very 
strange symptoms ot hostilityttoward himself in 
the course of this day’s proceedings, which he 
was not consciousof deserving: for though he could 
not shine as an orator, yet he had the vanity to think 
that as an honest, disinterested, and independent 
man, he was entitled to some share of that polite¬ 
ness, which was not lost sight of, even amongst a 
society of the wildest Indians. It was a common 
and well known thing, that in the intercourse 
which took place among the Indian nations, po¬ 
liteness and attention, one towards the other, was 
not the least conspicuous feature ot their charac¬ 
ter. Surelv, then, in a polished apd civilized as¬ 
sembly like the present, that attention' and oiui- 
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nary civility would not be denied him,, when, even 
amongst an assembly of barbarians, such con* 
duct would be deemed a breach of good man- 
ners; and he would say, that there was one ho¬ 
nourable gentleman, whose name he would take 
the liberty of mentioning on this occasion, who, 
whatever might be thought of the violence of his 
political sentiments, always conducted himself 
with the mildness, forbearance, and urbanity of 
a well-bred gentleman, and who, even in the heat 
of debate, and when perhaps attacked on all sides 
on account of his political siris, never lost sight 
of good manners—he meant Sir Francis Burdett. 
—(A laugh ).—He would say, of that honourable 
Baronet, whateve* he might think of his political 
sentiments, that there was not a more correct gen¬ 
tleman in the House of Commons j and for his 
own part, he always considered his opinions with 
attention, and with that respect to which the man¬ 
ner of delivering them entitled them on all hands, 
—(Cries of Order! Order! ' Question 1 Question!) 
—Fie only wished that those honourable gentle¬ 
men, he alluded to, would but follow Sir Francis 
Burdett’s example, in point of moderation arid 
forbearance, apd he would be perfectly satisfied 
with their conduct. 

Now, haviqg made these prefatory observa¬ 
tions upon the subject of good manners, he 
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would just say that he, for one, in some degree, 
disapproved of this Bill. In the first place, 
though he \iad not the opportunity of speaking, 
(a laugh) it was his intention to have urged most 
strongly, that a proposition should be made to his 
Majesty’s Ministers to confine the private trade 
of India to the port of London for the space 
of five years, and to compel the trader to re¬ 
turn with his cargo from India to the Thames. 
This, he thought, was a measure of experiment, 
which ought to have been tried before the trade 
of the Outports should have been opened in the 
extensive manner they were by this Bill. They 
would then have been able to see thp impolicy of 
that measure they now blindly adopted, and they 
would have found out, how dangerous it was to 
give encouragement tp that system of smuggling, 
which he feared would now be so successfully 
carried on. He owned .that Government were 
rather to blame in not trying this experiment as 
a measure of precaution.' The honourable gen¬ 
tleman, who spoke last, seemed to think that the 
East India Company need entertafti no apprehen¬ 
sion from the competition of the private trader, 
’and he said, that with regard to the alleged 
danger of the private traders being able to affect 
thb commerce' of the Company, it was a mere 
fallacy. Now facts are stubborn things; but he 

2 K 2 
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was not one of those, when a bill was passed, that 
would quarrel about straws, or dispute for the 
salie of disputing, upon matters which could be 
of no avail now', in any way whatever: yet, for 
the sake of setting the honourable gentleman 
right, to whose speech he owned he had paid 
some attention, he would assure him, that he la¬ 
boured under a complete mistake in supposing 
that the private merchants would be unable to 
injure the trade of the Company. The fact was, 
that the way in which the trade of the Company 
had been injured of late years, was by the capi¬ 
tal of British private merchants being employed 
in American bottoms, and that what was 
called the American trade, was, in truth, the Bri¬ 
tish private trade. Was it then of no importance 
to the Company that that trade which had been 
hitherto carried on so extensively, even under the 
coverture and disadvantage of foreign convey¬ 
ance, would now become openly legalized, and 
sanctioned by the authority of the Government ? 
Did it not follow, d priori, that if the little Ame¬ 
rican trader cotld do so much injury to the Com¬ 
pany’s commerce, in the restricted way it had hi¬ 
therto been carried on, that it would trebly and 
quadrupiy increase, when those very British mer¬ 
chants would be able to give full scope to their ca¬ 
pital, their persevering industry, and their aspiring 
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cnterprize ? Therefore he must own, that with that 
fact before their eyes, he was surprised and asto¬ 
nished at, the attention which the Court .paid* to 
the extraordinary argument of the honourable 
gentleman, notwithstanding his great abilities, 
and it only shewed, that on some occasions the 
Court exercised a great deal of patience.—- [A laugh.) 
—Now the Court must all know it themselves, 

, to have been an indubitable fact, that, for some 
years past, there had been upwards of three hundred 
sail of American ships carrying on this very private 
trade to India by means of private British capital; 
in consequence pf which they bad found, that in 
the European markets Indian produce was sell¬ 
ing at prices the Company could not afford to sell 
them in the British market. I^ow this was a fact 
which had passed under their own eye, and the 
result was painfully felt by those who were inte¬ 
rested in the welfare and prosperity of the East- 
India Company. Could it be said, therefore, that 
the British private trader could not affect the 
Company’s regular trade, by a legalised compe¬ 
tition with them in the market P They had seen 
the effects of the private trade of Great Britain 
through the medium of American ships, manned 
by native Americans. If, then, they were able to 
do so much, 'by this dependent and shackled 
mode of carrying on the trade; through the me- 
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dium of American ships, manned by American 
sailors, did it not naturally follow, when that trade 
was authorized by Act of Parliament, was carried 
on in British ships, manned by British sailors, ac¬ 
tuated by the enterprising -spirit of speculation, 
peculiar to the British merchant, that the evil 
would be carried to an extent almost incalculable? 
Surely all the unemployed capital of the British 
private merchant would be at once thrown into 
this channel 5 and the most fatal consequences 
would ensue to the interests of the Company's 
trade. He did therefore say, that if the Bri¬ 
tish private merchant thus had his trade to India 
legalised by the Government of the country, no¬ 
thing could withstand him. Who, that did but 
know the characte/, the genius, and the enter¬ 
prising spirit of the British merchant, would ven¬ 
ture to assert, that tfo danger would follow from 
this liberty of carrying his capital free and unmo¬ 
lested into the Indian market ? Therefore, when 
every man in this country was permitted to go to 
India, and give free scope to his speculative ge¬ 
nius, he, for'hisown part, apprehended the most 
serious consequences. There was not a doubt that 
the private merchant would be enabled to cope 
with the Company, and to carry on an extensive 
trade to their prejudice. If they were able to do 
so much in American ships, what would they not 
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do in their own ships? The thing- was too evi¬ 
dent to require examination for a moment. The 
Company might depend upon it, that the most'se- 
rious injury would-be done to their interests by 
the vast influx of private capital, that would pour 
into this profitable channel of commerce. He 
would not trouble the Court any more on this 
point; for however conscious he was of his ina¬ 
bility to treat it, in the way it ought to be dis¬ 
cussed, he was content to found his argument 
upon one insulated fact, a fact known to every 
one present; and therefore he was not one that 
was to be lulled asleep by that sort of opium 
which the honourable gentleman seemed disposed 
to administer, nor could he be persuaded by all 
the artifices of rhetoric, into a belief that the pri¬ 
vate trader of their country would do no harm. 
Experience denied the fact, because if the British 
trader could do so much in American bottoms, 
the probability and reason of the thing was, that 
they would do five times as much when in their 
own bottoms. Now, he would say no more upoq 
this subject, but go to some passages of the Bill. 

In the first place he would liken the Bill to a 
vintage. The Government had got the first press¬ 
ings the country had got the second, and the 
Company had got the hogwash —(Loud laugh- 
Now, in another instance, the Company 
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were to be lulled into slumbers of forgetfulness, as 
to their own true interests and deserts. Tbe 
Company having done every thing that they 
.could do, as honest men, to discharge then duty 
towards those over whose interests they presided, 
and having acted conscientiously and honourably 
towards the mother country; still, inasmuch as 
they were liable to human infirmity, it was 
thought expedient, by their worthy governors, to 
guard by this Bill, as much as possible, against 
the consequences of any frailty to which the ge¬ 
nerosity of their disposition might trepan them. 
Now, the other dose of opium in this Bill, width 
had more or less a tendency to lull them into 
dreams of forgetfulness of what was due to them¬ 
selves, would be found in the 4 50th page of the 
Bill, as contained in No. XIII. of the papers be¬ 
fore the Court, and he would just read the pre- 
scription : " And be it further enacted, that from 
“ and after the passing of this Act, it shall not 
“ be lawful for the said Court of Dircctois, either 
provisionally or otherw ise, to nominate or ap- 
“ point any person to succeed to any office or 
<c employment in the civil or militaiy cstablish- 
“ ment of the said Company in the East Indies or 
“ parts aforesaid, without the approbation of .the 
,e said Board of Commissioners, other than and 
“ except as aforesaid, provided always— ’V' There 
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Was the enacting clause !—there was the misery 
of the thing l—that was their old friend!—(a 
laugh )—that was their old friend Mr. Partridge! 
(alau°h) —“ that nothing herein contained shall 
“ prevent or hinder the said Court of Directors 
cs from nominating or appointing absolutely or 
“ provisionally such persons as they may think 
“ fit to the offices of Member of Council, General 
“ Officer on the Staff, Advocate and Attorney 
<£ General, Attorney at law of the said Company, 
“ or Chaplain at the several Presidencies or Setth- 
r ‘ ments, or to any offices or employments in the 
“ civil or marine establishments ol the said Com- 
“ pany, which may be, and usually have been, 
“ supplied by persons not having been covenant- 
“ gd servants of the said Company, previously^ 
“ their nomination or appointments j nortopre- 
“ vent the said Court of Directors from nominat- 
“ ing or appointing Writers, Cadets, or Assistant 
* Surgeons, in such manner as they have hereto- 
“ fore been used or accustomed to do.” 

Now, it was to be observed, as a most extraor¬ 
dinary thing, that there was not a word said about 
marine forces in this clause. {No! No!) There 
was some difference between a hundred and five 
or sit thousand pounds. It was not one and 
the same thing. Theie were not the same motives 
in oik f case as in the other. There seemed to be* 

2 L 
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in his opinion, a veil studiously drawn over that! 
branch of the public service, and yet the East 
India Company and the Court of Directors did 
not call them the servants ot the Company. What* 
he would ask, was the difference between a ser¬ 
vant in one department of their service and a ser¬ 
vant in another ? They were all servants who 
performed any service on behalf of the Company; 
and surely they were entitled to as much reward 
and emolument for their services, as any other class 
of persons. Really, if they were not called ser¬ 
vants, he must get a new Entick's Dictionary , and 
endeavour to improve his understanding upon the 
subject. {A laugh, and a cry of Order !) He was 
endeavouring to shape his ideas to their own as 
well as he could ; but, upon a point of the utmost 
importance, like this, he hoped he should be fon- 
given the liberty of entertaining a di'0'erent opinion, 
because this experiment had been once tried, and 
because he was convinced that it was a hypocriti¬ 
cal attempt,on the part of the Government, to keep 
in with the Company, and with the public too. 
He had always asserted this as his opinion, and he 
maintained it still more strongly now. 

Now, to shew the fraudulent attack made upon 
the private rights of the Company, he would beg 
the Court to recofleet, that it was not until the 
discussion of this Bill in Parliament, that the 
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traders of Liverpool had found out very superior 
parliamentary talents, in the eloquence and vivid 
imaginations of two distinguished members of that 
House. Who was it, he would ask, that they set 
up as their advocates upon this occasion ? Why, 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Brougham, in the first 
place he supposed they thought “ that a new 
broom sweeps clean and certainly he was very 
much afraid, that, even in that very House, they 
wanted a sweeper to cleanse it from the filth of 
subservienc y. They thought, he supposed, that 
by having Mr. Brougham in their hands they 
might sweep all before them. So much for Mr. 
Brougham. Nocv for Mr. Canning. 

Mr. Canning was considered, even by the op¬ 
posite party in that House, to have acted, not from 
a pure love of honesty and integrity, in supporting 
the objections against the East India Company j 
and hence, he presumed, the worthy inhabitants of 
Liverpool were anxious to have him as their re¬ 
presentative and advocate. He confessed he was 
sorry to see a man of his talents so much in want 
of common honesty. (Here the hon . Gentleman was 
loudly culled to order.') He begged pardon for be* 
logout of order; it was mere matter of opinion of 
bis; but, he had no doubt, that their object in 
wishing him to represent the town of Liverpool, 
was, that he should render his talents and splendid 
2 x. 2 
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acquirements subservient to the attainment of 
their objects. The hon. Gentleman was proceed¬ 
ing with some most severe animadversions, when 

The Chairman begged he would confine himself 
to the question before the Court, and not launch 
into matters wholly irrelevant to the subject under 
consideration. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he merely mentioned this 
conductof Mr. Canning for the purpose of shew¬ 
ing that it would be sometimes found, that men, 
who were otherwise the admiration of a whole 
country, would make their talents subservient to 
the interests of a party, and auxiliary to public 
prejudice. 

Now, as he had compared this Bill to a vintage. 
which he thought was by no means an unapt com¬ 
panion, he must compare the Board of Controul 
to a person in a stage coach, the Public was the 
-driver on the box, and the East India Company 
the hack horses employed to draw the vehicle. 
{Loud cries of order ! order !) 

Mr. Impey spoke to order, lie said he was 
extremely sorry, even on any account, to interrupt 
any hon. Proprietor in the delivery of his opinion 
upon this important question ; but he must submit 
to every gentleman in Court, whether there was 
one word, uttered by the hon. Proprietor, which 
yvas in the least degree applicable or had-any re- 
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fercnce to the question before them. He would 
affirm, that there was not a single pertinent obser¬ 
vation, in the whole course of the hon. Gentleman's 
speech, to the subject under consideration. What, 
he would ask, had the conduct of Mr. Canning 
(to whom, by the way, he submitted, it was very 
disorderly to allude to at all) todo with the object of 
the present meeting ? He hoped the non. Gentle¬ 
man would see the impropriety of addressing his 
observations to matters of an extraneous nature: 
but he was persuaded, that if the hon. Gentleman 
confined himself to the question before the Court, 
ihe greatest attention would be paid to him. 

Mr. Lowndes declared, with much vehemence, 
that he was astonished that the hon. Gentleman 
should assert that be had not said a word which 
related to the question before the Court. Had he 
not, he -would ask, proved, in the first instance, 
•that the Company had great reason to be afraid of 
the competition of the private trader? and had 
he not shewn that the trade of the Company 
would be in great peril, in consequence of that 
competition ? As to his other observations, he 
would put it to every man who heard him, whe¬ 
ther he was not perfectly in order ? He professed 
his right toexamine into the manner in which the 
Bill had been treated in the House of Commons} 
^nd he trusted' he had said enough to shew that 
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the Company had not had fair play: but he wait 
rather apt to think from the treatment he received 
from some honourable "gentlemen* that it was 
their intention to tut the thread of his argument 
abort, at once, because he believed they did not 
like his arguments ; but lie should have the satis** 
faction of disappointing them : because he hoped 
that the majority of the Court would permit him 
to make a few more observations. 

Now with respect to the precise question be¬ 
fore the Court, he most certainly contuncd in 
thinking that the Bill, under the present circum¬ 
stances of the case, ought to be accepted chear- 
fully and willingly by the Company.— [Hear! 
Hear!) Bat at the same time, he must admit 
that there were many provisions of it very excep¬ 
tionable. However, they were not so e.\cep« 
tionable, in his opinion, as to warrant tjie Com¬ 
pany's rejection of the Bill. There were many 
important privileges, no doubt, left in the pos¬ 
session of the Company, which he thought put the 
question of rejection completely at rest. He 
would not now occupy the time of the Court by 
enumerating them, as. the Bill spoke sufficiently 
for itself, Though the Company had Certainly 
some reason to complain of the curtailment <?f 
their privileges, be must do the Government the 
justice to say that they had, on the present.occ^ 
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sion, shewn a degree of liberality for which they 
Were entitled to the thanks of the Company: but 
for his own part, he thought, if acknowledgement 
of thanks were to be the mode in which zealous 
endeavours, persevering assiduity, and upright 
integrity in pursuing the interests of the Com* 
pany, were to be rewarded, his honourable and 
learned friend, Mr. Jackson, was a most deserv* 
ing claimant for such reward. He believed* 
throughout the whole of this arduous contest, no 
man had evinced more integrity,*more indefati* 
gable exertion, and with more disinterested feel¬ 
ing for the interests of the Company, than that 
honourable gentleman. No private motive 
characterized his conduct. lie acted merely 
from the motive of serving those divine attributes* 
truth, justice, and humanity. No other motives 
than those, he was persuaded, influenced his con* 
duct. He was sorry his honourable and learned 
friend bad left the Court: but, however, the tes¬ 
timony, he was persuaded, every man in that 
Court must feel disposed to bear to his merits would 
be painful to him, if he were present to hept their 
acknowledgments. He (Mr, Lowndes) was sa¬ 
tisfied that no man was ever listened to with more 
deserved attention and respect, than that honoura¬ 
ble gentleman, and no man better deserved the 
grateful acknowledgments of that Court. Never 
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were the talents of his learned friend exefted, with 
more benefit and advantage to the country, than 
on, the present occasion. IIis zeal had been as 
great as his integrity ; and his indefatigable indus¬ 
try as conspicuous as his eloquence. Never was 
a more honourable man employed in so good a 
cause; and he \vas satisfied that under all the dif¬ 
ficulties of the Company they might say of his 
learned friend, with Horace,— 

Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Tcucro. 

From the beginning, his honourable friend had 
been a zealous advocate in their came. Never 
was man more successful, in combating against 
the opposition of the enemies of the Company j 
and though the most laborious work of opposition 
fell upon the Proprietors generally, yet at least 
his torrent of eloquence, which he (Mr. Lowndes} 
compared, at the last Court, to the Fads of Nia¬ 
gara , was of most essential service to their cause, 
and had overborne all opposition. Much of the 
alteration in the Bill, for which the Company had 
so much reason to be rejoiced, was owing to his 
extraoi dinary exertions. And if the Company 
were not so successful as they could have wished, 
still they had had sufficient success from the ex¬ 
ertion of his and the Directors’ eminent services 
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it) muuce them to continue their Charter, 
Under the modification contained in this Bill. 

Now 1 , as the Court had listened to him with 
so much pacience and attention, he would 
not now’ abuse .their indulgence by tres¬ 
passing for more than a moment longer upon 
their time. It was because he thought they ;vce 
sincere advocates to the cause of justice, truth, 
and humanity, that they had listened to him so 
long. For that indulgence he thanked them, 
and would ever entertain a lively sense of their 
politeness and goodnes.. 

Now, though they bad not permitted hini to go 
on in his simile with ictrard to the shw coach, 
which he thought was a very fair one, he hoped 
they would permit him to sav, that when he saw 
a Bishop in the Bill, by G—— he thought thr? 
whole C tnpany were going upon a journey in 
a broken-doty n London hackney-coach. (Cries 
of order ' order! order!)*' 

* On recording Mr. L’a speech from the short-hand 
wtitefs notes, the Editor thinks that the honourable gentle¬ 
mans own comment, on this part of it, will not be unaccepta¬ 
ble, as it was punted in the Morning Chronicle;— 

A Card.— -Mr. Lowndes, who has taken his Bachelor’* 
degree in the Unneruty of Oxford, and is a vwdbe ia 
feline# and Religion, has taken the earliest opportunity of 

2 M 
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The Chairman again called the honourable 
gentleman to order, and reminded him of the 
necessity of keeping to the question before the 
Court. 

Mr. Lotmdes apologized, for having again 
given occasion tor the reproof of the'Chair. He 


desiting the Ehtnr of the Morning Chronicle will have the 
goodness to contiadict the ungentlemanly expression inserted 
in yesterday's paper among the East-India d-bates —“ As 
“ s r H)tt as he saw a Bishop in the Bill, by God, he thought it 
“ was gone to the devil." What he said was this—“ at 
" soon as he (Mr. Lowndes) saw Bishop in the Bill, he 
" was alaum-d, as he thought it nil ’ht be intended to de- 
“ genet ate the Proprietors of India btixk into huthttey-coaih 
,e horses of Ti. value.’’—Bishop is a.famous horse dealer in St. 
Giles’s ul low priced baJuiey-coueh horses from 51. to 301. 
it was from nuking use U Lhit hack simile, that Mr. L, 
was called to older and such wss the clamour and noise, the 
moment tin uord alarmed was mentioned, that from this cir- 
cumstan' - has probibl" origiun'e.1 the mtstak' 1 of the Beport- 
ets in *’ * ast-Indi’ gtllei’y. When the. different Editors of 
Ncwspapi ” who have inserted a similar expression to the one 
alluded to, see the above statement, they will, of course, from 
a proper sense of just.ee, have the goodness also to coirect 
v,hat they have said, bv inserting the simile made use of by 
Mr. L. exactly as he expressed it. 

July 23, 1813. THOS. LOWNDES. 

Mr. laswncl.s candidly confesses that, though not so bad as 
represented, the simile was a St. Giles’s simile, and therefor* 
not so jgenteel as if coming from St. James’s. 
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®aid, he seemed to he very unfortunate in his 
mode of delivery, for he could scarcely utter a 
sentence without being called to order. Now 
really he was not conscious of deserving so 
much severity on the part of gentlemen, for 
he had studiously endeavoured to confine himself 
to the question. (A l,nigh,) However, i.e 
should now give no further occasion for similar 
reproof, lie lamented that he had n«t the ho¬ 
nour of seconding his honourable and learned 
friend’s amendment, which he hoped to have 
been allowed to do; but was obliged to yield 
that satisfaction to the honourable gentleman 
who performed that duty. 

He concluded, by declaring his opinion 
that the Company ought, under all circum¬ 
stances, to accept the Bill in its present 
shape. 

Mr. hnpey then rose and addressed the 
Chair. Having taken so large a part in 
the previous debates upon this subject, it 
might seem very natural to the Court, that 
he should he desirous to trespass a few 
moments upon their patience, on this most 
important question : and he trusted the Court 
would permit him to say a few words, promisir'g 
not to abuse their indulgence by going to an 
unnecessary length, upon a theme so amply dis— 
2 M 2 
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cussed on former occasions. The result of what 
he should submit to the Court would be, that 
he,should certainly vote for the motion 'that 
had been made by the honourable gentleman, 
the late Chairman. Upon the whole, he 
thought it better to vote for the motion as 
originally made, than as amended by the ho* 
nourable and learned gentleman who had re¬ 
cently left tire Court. The latter branch’ of 
the question before the Court was very short, 
and therefore he would take that first. His 
reasons for voting for the original motion without 
the amendment were principally these: that 
he thought the original motion bore relation 
to a subject, the most important that ever came 
before this Court. lie thought their vote upon 
that subject should be as short and as simple 
as possible, and as little loaded with extra¬ 
neous matter; but above all, his reason for voting 
for the original motion, without the amend- 
m nt, was this: they were agreed in one point; 
namely, that the Court of Directors had, from 
the beginning to the end, evinced in their 
conduct as much zeal and ability, as any body of 
men ever displayed for the interests either Of 
them-elvcs or their constituents. That being 
the case, he confessed it would seem a little 
ungiacious, if this Court were to tack to the 
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moition an addition, which, in some minds, might 
seem to throw an imputation on the Court of 
Directors, by doubting their zeal for the Com¬ 
pany’s service; by doubting that they would 
do every thing in their power to sudain the 
purposes of the Bill; and by doubting that 
they felt disposed to co-operate with the Pro¬ 
prietors, in the pursuit of those mcasuies which 
were necessary for the welfare of the whole 
body. Now, it was in that point of view lie 
felt so little disposed- to concur in the amend¬ 
ment of the honourable and learned gentleman. 
It seemed to suggest a doubt, that the Directors 
would adopt measures for the benefit of the 
Proprietors and the public. In his opinion, such 
a suggestion was not only unnecessary but un¬ 
merited ; for he would venture to say, that if 
the Court of Directors should want (he assistance 
of the Court of Propiieiors, they would call 
upon them for their vote and support, on all 
future occasions, as on the present, and he had 
no doubt that the Proprietors would find in 
them the same zeal, and the same anxiety lor 
their welfare, that they had evinced in the course 
of these proceedings. 

The question the Court were now about to 
debate and determime, was certainly one ot the 
most; imperious questions that ever was deter- 
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rained in that Court. The Company's present 
Charter being on the point of expiring, they had 
laljely petitioned Parliament, that they would 
be pleased to renew then privileges upon the 
same principle and terms, upon which foimer 
engagements between them and the public had 
stood. This principle and these teims hai been, 
that in consideration of their paying the charge 
of the establishment's in India and of pajing the 
Indian di bt, they should have the soie exercise 
and controul over the commerce of the Eastern 
Seas. It had pleased Parliament not to listen to 
their petition. It had pleased them to determine 
that they should no longer have the controul over 
tire commerce to the Indian Seas. With that 
the Company had no longer to do. But Par- 
ment now offered them the exclusive possession 
of the tea trade of China, upon the same condi- 
tions that they had heretofore possessed the whole 
of the trade to the Indian Seas; namely, that 
they should pay the same charges, and sustain 
the same expcnces for the support of the esta¬ 
blishments of India that they had hitherto borne. 
To return an answer in the negative or the affirm¬ 
ative to this proposition was the purpose for 
which the General Court had met. 

He confessed himself to have no difficulty in 
acknowledging that he participated in the in» 
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dignant feeling which had been heretofore ex¬ 
pressed by some members of the Court, upon 
the subject of certain circumstances that had 
taken place during the course of the late proceed¬ 
ings. He was far from giving, with the hon. 
Bart, who seconded this motion, unlimited credit 
to Ilis Majesty's Minsters, for the part they had 
acted. Whatever merits or demerits they might 
have, as compared with other men, or v ith other 
bodit", of men, he fully agreed with the honoura¬ 
ble Director (Sir II. Ingiis) who had addressed 
the Court to-day, upon this subject, and whose 
sentiments he cordially supported, that they had 
not done justice to the Easl-India Company. He 
further thought, that in the course of these pro- 
coerhngs there had been in some instances a 
want of temper, and indeed a want of common 
civility ip some quarters. Much, however, as 
such conduct was calculated to excite disagreea¬ 
ble feelings, and create a reciprocal heat on 
the pait of loose who jvere the subjects of such 
treatment, it was not under the influence of 
such feelings, that the Court ought to come to 
a decision upon a subject which involved so 
many important interests. For his own part, he 
professed that hi:, judgciK. t was jn no degree 
influenced by gueh motive*. He was glad to 
find that the irritation vvhinjt had been naturally 
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excited ih the minds of some of the Proprietors 
by these proceedings, had subsided; and that they 
were likely to Come to a sound decision upott 
this important subject, with that temper, delibe¬ 
ration, and forbearance, which was so essentially 
necessary upon so momentous 30 occasion. 

In discussing the pie.ent subject, the 
first question that natuialJy arose was this: 
are the , finances of the Company equal to the 
expenccs to be imposed upon them ? and on the 
other hand, if they accepted the Charter, under 
its new regulations, is it not probable that, before 
twenty years have expired, they will be in a state 
of bankruptcy ? He had no scruple in declaring, 
that if this Bill had passed in the shape in which 
it was first introduced into Parliament; if Par¬ 
liament had conferred upon the Board of Con¬ 
trol the complete superimtendance over the 
commercial funds of the Company, aud the other 
authority at first intended, he would have had 
no difficulty or delicaay about icj<\ting the 
Charter altogether; because, if the Company had 
accepted the Bill with such provisions, they 
would have embraced certain ruin, and positive 
destruction. As that Bill was first recommended 
j|y the Legislature, it appeared to him, to be a 
(complete plan for the downfall of every thing 
that was dear or interesting to the Company. 
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But he was happy to concur in opinion with many 
gentlemen who had gone before him in the course 
of the present discussion, that the amelioration 
which had taken place in the Bill, during the com- 
naunications between the Couit of Directors and 
the Board of Controul, which reflected so much 
honour on the integrity and ability of the former, 
had obviated many of the objections, that 
would have been decisive against the acceptance 
of the Bill, on its first introduction. He was of 
opinion, that those ameliorations were most 
essentia]; and they w'ere now to determine, 
whether there W'ere . sufficient inducements 
held out to them, as individual Proprietors, or as 
a pubhc body, to accept the Chatter offered. 
They v\cre iree, in his opinion, to debate this 
question; because he did not think that they 
were under any obligation to accept this Charter, 
unless it appeared clear to them, upon satisfactory 
reasoning, and sound argument, to be such a 
Chartci as < ould be accepted with a view to their 
own interests, and with a view to the interest 

t 

of the East-India Company at large under their 
protection. They were under no obligation, in 
his opinion, one way or the other. 

With respect to the inducements that were 
held out to them as Proprietors, many persons 
had, heretofore, entertained very strong expec* 

2 N 
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fations and hopes respecting the dividend; not only 
tha{ they should have a parliamentary guarantee for 
thedividend and capital, but that they would de¬ 
rive further advantage From having theirdividends 
secured upon the Company’s funds. He con¬ 
fessed, that he was one of those who disagreed in 
those views, which had been taken by some gen¬ 
tlemen, with respect to the guarantee fund of 
which they had heard so much, and which was, 
in fact, borrowed from the Charter of 1793, and 
which made a provision of the present Charter. 
He was persuaded there was no man of common 
sense who could consider this proposition as any 
thing more than a chimera. Was there any man, 
he would ask, who could hope that, in the course 
of twenty, or even an hundred yean, such a fund 
could be realised, for the purpose, and by the 
means suggested ? There was no man, he was 
persuaded, who could entertain any such falla¬ 
cious hopes. What then, were the advantages 
held out to the Proprietors, under the present 
Bill, for the security of their dividend ? In the 
first place, the security of their dividend was 
secure and defined. It was clear that they were 
mow in possession of commerciarfunds; and it 
wasHprovided by this Bill, that their dividends 
were to be paid out of those fund* before anjl 
political articles of ex pence were to be defrayed. 
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•The next advantage derived from this Bill lie 
conceived to be an increased security for their 
Capital, It had been declared by this Bill, 
that, with respect to the commercial funds 
of the Company, no territorial demands should 
be paid out of them, before the Proprietors were 
satisfied. Now he considered that declaration as 
a most important one, and he thought, upon that 
ground, there were very great advantages held 
out to the Proprietors as individuals, and that it 
was one very great inducement for them to ac¬ 
cept the Bill. 

The next advantage the Company derived from 
the Bill, was held out to them as a commercial 
body. From the very alarming situation in 
which the Company seemed to stand when this 
Bill was first introduced into Parliament, much 
had been urged' in that Court to induce the 
Company, under their then situation, alarming as 
it was, to reject the terms then proposed, and to 
carry on their affairs upon their own commercial 
capital, in pursuance of the Charter of King 
William. He was extremely glad that their 
attention had been turned to that alternative ; 
for however unnecessary it was now, it might, 
at some future period, prove the salvation of the 
Company, if they should be forced by the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, or if they should be 

2 N 2 
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pressed by that total change on their circum¬ 
stances, which, perhaps, on some future day, 
might be forced upon them, to give up their ex¬ 
clusive privileges. It was a gratifying circum¬ 
stance to reflect, that if, on some future occasion, 
any attempt of this kind should be made, and 
the Company should feel ife necessary to resist 
terms, which might be then deemed inadmis¬ 
sible, they would have this excellent alternative 
to resort to in the extremity of their affair-', lint 
however important the consideration of this 
might be, on some future occasion, they were not 
now, in the present state of their affairs, requited 
to debate a proposition, embracing so much im¬ 
portant matter. But he would just obs< rvc, that 
even if the Company could carry on their affairs 
successfully under the Charter of King William, 
the very consideration of, the proposition, would 
involve great difficulty and delay, 'lliey had 
been told, by the Court of Director-., that belore 
they could place themselves in a situation to 
make a fair experiment upon that Charter, that 
they would have a vast number ol impediments, 
in point of delay, to get over. In the first place, 
they would have a long and intricate account to 
settle with the Government, which, if they were 
to reject this Bill, would be more hurtful to 
them, than their present state of affairs. # Beside 
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this, they would have to meet any demands 
which their creditors might immediately make 
upon them. All these circumstances must sbeyc, 
that the provisions themselves, which would be 
intended by the Directors to .get rid of these im¬ 
pediments, and to collect the means of paying 
their debts, would produce'the greatest possible 
inconvenience; and almost set at nought the idea 
of practically following up such a proposition. 
In the mean time, what, he would ask, would 
become of the Government of India, during the 
intricacy of the ncgociations, that would neces¬ 
sarily arise in the course of such an arrangement ? 
and where would the Company find the means 
of disengaging themselves from the pecuniaiy 
embarrassment, in which they would be suddenly 
involved, by the demands of their creditors ? 
What time would not be exhausted in adjusting 
the value of the Company’s property, and arrange 
ing their accounts with the Government, and 
others with whom they had dealings ? Under 
these circumstances he certainly concurred in 
opinion with the Directors, that the Company 
would act very rashly if they did not accept the 
Charter, as at present offered. But even still, 
he was not satisfied that, in a commercial point 
of view, if this proposition were adopted, and 
they were to act upon their own bottom, that 
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their affairs would be so prosperous as was by sornsC 
people imagined. 

He was of opinion that it their rejection or ac¬ 
ceptance of the present Bill depended merely 
upon considerations that concerned them as indi¬ 
viduals., or merely as a body of men in their com¬ 
mercial character, the solution of the question 
would not be very difficult. But there were other 
peculiar calculations, of a most important nature, 
that remained to be considered, when they re¬ 
flected that this Company was superintending the 
prosperity and happiness of a population of 50 or 
60,000,000 ; a population with whom they had 
been long connected in political relations, who 
were accustomed to look up for directions to their 
Government, and who had been accustomed to 
consider them as the head of an immense European 
establishment. When those things were considered-, 
the question of acceptance or rejection became 
serious in a tenfold degree. When it was con¬ 
sidered how intimate the connection was between 
the native powers and the India Company in 
India ; when it was considered how many mutual 
engagements they were under to each other, and 
how many ties of mutual faith subsisted between 
them ; and last, though not least, when it was 
considered,how many thousands of the Company's 
servants looked up to them with confidence for 
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iappoft, in his opinion they were bound, in point 
of honour as well as policy, to accept a Charter 
, which,' if’ rejected, would involve the servants of 
' the Company, many of the native powers, and all 
thosewhohad beenaccustomedtolookto theCom- 
pany for countenance and protection, in one com¬ 
mon sceneof inconvenience anti distress.Thenative 
population of India had been long accustomed to 
look up to this Company as thesource of their regu¬ 
lar government, of their happiness, and their pros¬ 
perity. They had been accustomed to look up to 
this Company, as the power to which they must 
appeal, on occasions of disputes between them¬ 
selves. To them their eye was always turned for 
counsel, instruction, and rules of conduct. With 
them the native powers had always been accus¬ 
tomed to treat, in matters of alliance for mutual 
protection. In short, their mutual attachments 
were such as rendered it highly impolitic to adopt 
a step, that must at once cut asunder those ties 
which had been the growth of years, and inter¬ 
woven by long connexion and reciprocity of fa¬ 
vour and confidence. It was true it had been 
asked in Parliament, whether the population of 
India were so wedded to the East India Company 
that it was impossible to separate them, without 
doing violence to the feelings of the people ? And 
whefher tt was not possible for the Parliament of 
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Great Britain to devise means, equally as wise ami 
politic as those exerted by the Company, for en 
gaging -and securing the affections and attach-, 
ments of the native Hindus ? To that he would 
answer, that such were the tics which subsisted 
between, the population of India and the East 
India Company, that it would be impossible to 
' separate them, without doing that violence he had 
described. And, in the next place, he would 
answer, it appeared to him that nothing could 
be a greater mistake than to believe, it was in 
the power of Parliament to establish a system of 
government superior to that which had already 
subsisted in India for the last twenty years. It 
should be recollected, that the influence which 
the government ot India had over the population 
of that vast empire, was not of momentary growth, 
but that it was the effect of long habit and ac¬ 
quaintance with their respective interests. There 
were many men who seemed very anxious alwavs 
to refer every thing to the wisdom or the House of 
Parliament; but much as he respected the wisdom 
of the Legislature, and bound as he was to bow 
with deference, to their collective sagacity, he 
would, with'great humility, presume to say, that 
Parliament itself had betraved, in .some memorable 
instances, too little regard to the prejudices of 
nations. With all their wisdom they had evinced 
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.either an unfortunate pertinacity in favor of par* 
ticular opinions, or had mistaken the true policy 
that ought to guide the councils of a great and am- 
lightened Legislature. Every body knew that it 
was the wisdom of Parliament that lost America. 
It Was the wise experiments of Parliament, upon 
the feelings of the Americans, which created those 
contests, that terminated in the memorable separa* 
tiort of that country from the British dominions* 
He verily believed, that there was not a man in 
this country, now, who did not see the folly of 
that system, by which it was attempted to make 
the United States succumb to the dominion of the 
British Parliament. He hesitated nbt to say, that 
if a similar system, springing from similar motives 
and principles, were adopted by Parliament to¬ 
ward India, the ■ loss of India would be the 
consequence. He trusted, that Parliament had 
now become too wise : but dearly had they pur* 
chased their wisdom; and he hoped that the lesson 
of experience which had been read to them in the 
fatal example of America, would teach the House 
of Commons to fee], that the prejudices, partiali¬ 
ties, and affections of a people, cannot be over¬ 
ridden by abstract principles of government; and 
that a people, like the natives of Hindustan , can 
only be governed by a system of policy, by a con» 
#i4mtiGa of the peculiar fitness of the principle 
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to the practice, and by a due regard to the preju¬ 
dices and character of the people themselves. He 
hoped they would still feel that those prejudices 
would have their weight, in defiance of all theore¬ 
tical notions of dominion ; and that by attempt¬ 
ing an inconsiderate plan for the government of 
India, they would risk the loss of the fairest and 
most splendid acquisition in the British dominions. 
(Hear! hear !J The people of India were fami¬ 
liarised to the system of government adopted by 
the Company ; they knew no other authority 
than that possessed and exercised by the India 
Company. Of the wisdom of Parliament they 
knew nothing. They knew nothing of the Eng¬ 
lish King in Council. Accustomed always to look 
up. to the India Government, as the source of 
authority, and as the genuine and legitimate 
sovereigns of those settlements, was it to be sup¬ 
posed that they would transfer their allegiance, 
affections and prejudices, by word of command, 
to a new set of governors, of whom they had no 
previous knowledge, and by whom new principles 
of government, completely hostile to the received 
notions of the people, would be introduced? For 
his own part, he should apprehend the most serious 
consequences from any change in the Government 
of India, under which,' no doubt, a new race 
of men would go out, under the sanction and 
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authority of His Majesty’s Ministers, with prin¬ 
ciples and notions wholiy at the devotion of the 
founders of their greatness. As to the project 
mentioned in Parliament by a noble Lord, once 
at the head of the Board of Controui in this 
country, for transferring the patronage of India 
to the Government, for the purpose of rewarding 
superior merit and public services, he must con¬ 
sider it as a most injurious project for the interests 
of the mother countrv. Under such circumstances, 
all the talents, all the goodness, and all the 
virtue of the country, would be drained to India, 
to fill up all the offices and places.of trust in that 
country. What then, he would ask, would be* 
come of the mother country ? Why, she would 
only have the refuse, if he might say so, of the 
merit and talent of the nation, to, discharge the 
public functions, not only of government, but of 
every office of trust and greatness under the ap¬ 
pointment of the Crown, How, then, would 
the politics and councils of this great empire, be 
conducted, under a system so baneful in its prin¬ 
ciple? But in another point of view, the posses- 
session of such patronage might be turned to the 
most corrupt and improper purposes; beside the 
opportunity it would give the Minister of the 
day of providing for all his own relations and 
dependants, it would enable him to carry on the 
2 o 2 
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most extensive system of parliamentary manage¬ 
ment. Could it be imagined* if such patronage 
ware vested in the Crown, that means Would hot 
be found of increasing the number of offices and 
servants in the East-Indies, in order to gratify 
the designs and plans of the Minister ? And did 
past history give one any reasonable ground for 
believing, that more public virtue would be found 
amongst the servants of the Crown, in future 
times, by the increase of so many offices and 
places, under the influence of the Crown ? But 
what, he would ask, would be the wretched 
situation of the natives of India, if exposed per¬ 
haps to the rapacious demands of a number oi 
men, sent thither to find a reward for services 
which the mother country could not afford to re¬ 
quite ? Ten thousand artifices would be resorted 
to, unknown and never dreamt of by the East- 
India Company, in order to extort from them the 
means of aggrandisement and wealth. If such a 
change as this were to take place, he apprehended 
the most dangerous consequences to the prosperity 
and happiness of India. 

Mr. Ilume rose to order. He said he was 
very sorry to interrupt the hon. gentleman, but it 
occurred to him that the line of argument the 
hon. gentleman was now pursuing, was wholly 
irrelevant to tbc question before the Court# He 
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did not wish to prevent the hon. gentleman’s 
course of observations, but he suspected that he 
was guilty of the very same thing with which he 
had charged the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
and surely if he was allowed to indulge in irrele¬ 
vant matter, the hon. gentleman who preceded 
him was entitled to the same privilege. 

The •Chairman said he did not think the 
hon* and learned gentleman was out of order in 
the line of conduct he had pursued. It had, 
certainly, struck him that the hon. Proprietor, 
who spoke before, (Mr. Lowndes) made his re¬ 
marks in a manner, and in terms, which were 
not only irrelevant to the question before the 
Cornt, but disorderly, llis manner and matter, 
he apprehended, were quite different from those 
of the hon. and learned gentleman now in posses¬ 
sion of the Court, who, he was ready to confess, 
did not appear to him to be in any way disor¬ 
derly.— (Hear! hear!) 

Mr. Loxendes rose with considerable impetu¬ 
osity to address the Chair, but was obliged to sit 
down by the univeisal ciy of order! order! 

Mr. Impci) resumed. He said he should be 
sorry to impose upon any gentleman, in that Couit, 
any restraint in his language or mode ot aigu- 
men, which he would not impose upon himself: 
but he really submitted to the impartial seme ot 
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the Court, whether any observation had escaped 
him, .during the short time he had had the honour 
of, addressing them, which could be considered 
disorderly. (Hear! hear!) He really thought 
that his remarks were obviously pertinent to the 
question in debate, that he could not think he 
had justly subjected - himself to the animadversion 
of the hon. gentleman. He was endeavouring, 
in a manner as orderly as passible, to shew what 
the consequence would be to India, if the India 
Company should be induced to reject this Bill. 
He conceived that was a branch of the subject 
peculiarly and intimately blended with the very 
question before the Court. Now if the hon. 
gentleman, who was pleased to interrupt him, 
thought ,that was irrelevant, he would only beg 
leave to ask what relevancy meant, in his inter¬ 
pretation of the, word ? (Hear! hear!) But, he 
meant to detain the Court very little longer upon 
this or upon any oilier topic* He meant to give 
his vote for accepting the Charter—but, in giv ing 
that vote, he thought it was fitting that he should 
make a few observations upon one or two points, 
in which he hoped he should not again be inter¬ 
rupted ; because, he thought,. they were inti¬ 
mately connected with this question, and to 
which it appeared to him very important to draw 
the public attention. , 
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Upon all former occasions, the East-India Com¬ 
pany had had no reason to complain of having 
been treated illiberally, either by the Parliament 
or by the Public. Upon this occasion, he w?s 
sorry to say, that patting illiberality out of the 
question, they had not even been treated with 
common justice, They had been deserted and 
abandoned by every body, in Parliament and in 
the country, to become a prey to all the virulence, 
animosity, and hostile exertions of their ene¬ 
mies. 

Mr. Lowndes interrupted the hon. gentleman, 
and was loudly called to order. 

The Chairman begged that the hon. gentle* 
man would not interrupt the business of the 
Court, he having been himself patiently heard. 

Mr. Loxondes again attempted to speak, but 
was again put down by the universal cry of 
order! 

The Reverend Mr. Thirlxoall said, it was with 
great reluctance and pain, he was obliged to rise 
jn defence of the hon. gentleman who was in 
possession of the Court; and who, he must say, 
was so far from being disorderly, that for his own 
part, he never heard a speech delivered with 
more propriety, or more apposite to the subject 
of the discussion. He never heard a discourse 
pore connected in point of matter ? or more com- 
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pressed in point of substance, than that delivered 
by the honourable gentleman. He confidently 
hoped, therefore, that he would be suffered to 
proceed to (the end, without further inter¬ 
ruption. 

Mr. Itnpey resumed, and said, he was extremely 
sorry, that any thing should have fallen from him 
to occasion any interruption to the harmony aqd 
good order of the proceedings, on the part of the 
honourable Member, whose abilities, he was will* 
ing to admit, were most deservedly entitled to th^ 
(attention of the Court. But he hoped that fie 
would shew the. same forbearance and, civilitypo 
others, which he would expect from every Memr, 
ber of this Court, when in the act of delivering, 
his own opinions, fie (Mr. Impey) would v ^> 
deavour to confine himself, as he had, from. tb£, 
beginning .of bis , speech to this moment r .ta, 
important subject before the Court; namely^tjtq, 
interests of the l^ast India Company,ps connected, 
with the era,in which, they; upw were. they 
were now arrived at a new era; and in giving 
their votes upon this question they must look to 
the situation in which they, were about to be 
placed by the new system of things. Theymught 
to recollect that they were surrounded, on all . 
hands by enemies,,and that they had been de¬ 
serted by every body in the §tate and in the 
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country. A new system had been introduced by 
their old partisans, not for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing a new trade from the Outports, but a new 
system of licences, under the controul of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers, for the purpose of enabling a 
few Outports, which sent Members to Parlia¬ 
ment, and who would find means of assisting, in 
some shape or other, his Majesty’s Ministers, to 
become rivals to the East India Company in the 
Eastern Seas. Such was the true state of the 
measure that the Government had adopted. But 
those Members of the Legislature, who had 
made up their minds to adopt such a measure, 
ought at least not to have misrepresented the 
character and conduct of the East India Com¬ 
pany ; they ought at least to have allowed them 
fair play, and not have made imputed misconduct, 
and pretended offences, the pretext for doing that, 
which Could not be supported upon principles 
of justice and honour. Assertions had been 
made in the British Parliament against the con¬ 
duct of the East India Company, in their Govern* 
ment. Many things had been stated in Pailia- 
ment to which it was thought the Company had 
no fair answer: but, however, the charges against 
the Government of the India Company were fal¬ 
sified, by the very confessions of those who made 
them. The policy and principle of the East In- 

2 p 
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dia Government were every where the theme of 
praise; and no man ventured to assert that 
the' British territories in India could be bet¬ 
ter governed, than under the system established 
by the India Company. He (Mr. Impey) would 
not allow assertions made in Parliament, and un- 
codtradicted there, to remain uncontradicted here. 
It was asserted, by a noble Lord, “ that during 
“ the time of the government of India, when go- 
“ verned by the India Company alone, that that 
« government was a principal source of oppres- 
“ sion and violence. It was rigid, vicious, cor- 
tC rupt, and oppressive.” It'was important, in 
his opinion, that the Company should proudly 
and publicly assert that such a proposition was not 
borne out by fects .—(Hear ! hair!) —A'correct 
history of that country would rescue India from a 
calumny most foul and unjust. An unprejudiced 
and impartial investigation of her records would 
shew, how cruel, how wicked, and how unme¬ 
rited an aspersion it was. Indeed it had already 
been sufficiently falsified in that memorable trial, 
which, though honourable in its result to the il¬ 
lustrious victim of its persecution, was a disgrace 
to the Country and to the Parliament, by whom 
such a proceeding was instituted. It was proved, 
he said, upon that memorable trial, in the most 
incontrovertible manner, that the assertions so 
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■Unjustly made against the East India Company,., 
although at first seemingly true, turned out to be 
false and unf unded. But he would try the 
charge of corruption against the East India Com¬ 
pany by another tot. He invited the Court to 
look to that period, when Mr, Hastings returned 
Irom the government of India, namely, in Fe¬ 
bruary 1785; and contrast the state of the Go¬ 
vernment’s expences in India, when India was 
under their own Government, with the state of 
their finances, when under the government of the 
Board of Controul. At that time the whole In¬ 
dian debt was under <£2,000,000, and the sur- 
. plus revenue of Bengal, was more than one half 
that amount. From that period, the government 
of the Board of Controul had from time to time, 
managed the Company’s affairs, and at this day 
it. was found, under their felicitous auspices, that 
the Company had aterritorial debt of<£30,000,000 
and a surplus revenue equal to-— nothing! —nay, 
less than nothing. Now it seemed to him quite 
impossible, unless great retrenchments were 
made, to accept this Bill, without making the 
possession of India a permanent charge upon this 
country, lie begged leave to offer another test, to 
try the truth of the charges against the East In¬ 
dia Company. Great exclamations were made 
Ugainst the insatiable ambition of-'the. East India 

2 v 2 
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Company in Mr Hastings’ time; yet since tBat 
time, when the Board of Controul has had the su^ 
perintendance of the affairs of the Company, not* 
withstanding the humility of their disposition, and 
the total absence of all ambitious views, the ter* 
ritorial possessions of India were trebled ; such 
was the comparison of the government of the 
Company, when they alone had the management 
of the affairs of India, with the government of 
the Board of Controul. But he was far from as¬ 
serting or thinking, that very considerable bene¬ 
fits had not arisen, from the union between the 
Board of Controul and this Company. On the 
contrary, he thought that the union between 
them had been attended with the greatest benefit 
to India. He thought it was necessary, in order 
to produce an union of measures, that they should 
be united in their councils and policy. Persuaded 
he was that a co-operation in each other’s views 
had been of the greatest advantage, to the go¬ 
vernment of this country and the East India 
Company. He was sorry to say, that from this 
time he must consider the East India Company as 
separated from his Majesty’s Government. All 
those good offices which had hitherto been wont 
to pass between them, would, he was afraid, 
cease for the future. All those advantages that 
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iltey derived, from the government of the coun¬ 
try, they must look for how j from the merchants 
and manufacturers of Liverpool and Bristol. .To 
those, who were perfect strangers, they would be 
obliged to devote the best fruits of their labours 
and exertions for a series of years. For thankless 
rivals, they would have to cfcfry on the govern¬ 
ment of the country, at a most enormous expence. 
Those sources of profit, which they derived from 
other channels, they would be obliged to expend in 
the maintenance of those conveniences, to enable 
those who sought their downfall, to carry on a 
commercial competition against themselves. 
Those revenues, which had cost them so much 
labour, risque, and anxiety to raise, must be ex¬ 
pended in promoting the interests pf rapaciou s 
encroachers upon their eminent privileges and 
immunities. 

> - . ’ < m ' 1 1 ; ^ 1 ) ; *. •> , ; : / 

He would not now pursue,this subject any fur T 
tber. He would beg however to ,say one ,wprcl 
more in favour of the opinion".those persons 
who thought the Company ought to accept this 
Charter. It was some source of consolation to 
reflect, that though they were, curtailed of some 
of their commercial privileges^-still they remained 
lords of the territory of India in lieu theieof. 
Placed in that responsible situation, they certainly 
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had a most important and momentous dbty to 
perform : He doubted not that the Court of Di¬ 
rectors would, in the discharge of that trust re¬ 
posed in them, persevere in that principle 
which had always been the Company’s policy j 
namely, to consider themselves rather as sove¬ 
reigns than as merchants. Doubtless, some causes 
of misunderstanding would arise between them 
and their new acquaintance. Complaints might 
be expected from those new associated, even whe¬ 
ther there was or was not a true ground for such* 
complaints. But he knew Well the character 
of those honourable men, to whom this important 
trust was confided, and that they would always 
act, under every circumstance and situation In 
which they might be placed, with integrity'', with 
independence, with honour, and wfth justice. 
Under all the circumstances in which he had 
considered this measure, he was decidedly of opi¬ 
nion that it was the duty of the Company, in 
point of policy* of duty, and of necessity, to ac¬ 
cept that measure now tended for their adoption. 
"With these few observations he concluded, by 
giving his vote for the original motion Without 
the amendment. 

Mr. Hume rose.—He said, that at this late 
hour of the day, it was not his intention to 
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trespass upon the attention of the Court for more 
than a few minutes. The chief object of his 
rising was, to congratulate the Court upon that 
which he thought was about to be their decision, 
and to venture to recal to their recollection what, 
on a former occasion (six months ago) he had 
ventured to offer, for the consideration ol the 
Court. The proposition he then made, was the 
same in principle that was now brought forward 
by the honourable baronet; namely, to accept 
of the Charter, in the way that acceptance 
had taken place to-day. The selfsame measure 
which had been now so strongly recommended to 
them by that honourable baronet, he had him¬ 
self tne honour of proposing, at a time when he 
had not the good fortune to have a single'vote to 
support his, own., ( They, were this day called on, 
in terms nearlyjjjmila,r to those in which he had 
the honour , to address t,hem . on that occasion. 
Happy, however, was, ju* to,give lus support to, 
the motion now beforp the,rn; although it did not 
originate with, hirp on,.the present occasion. It 
gave.him also infinite sathfaotkm to find that the 
measure appeared to meet with the concurrence 
of ever^ Member of. the Court 

He ventured (o say, that the, inconvenience 
and danger which would arise from the Com¬ 
pany's rejection of the Charter, would appear to 
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be more serious, when they reflected upon the 
immense number of persons that were dependent 
upon them for maintenance and support, than all 
the disadvantages which that Charter promised to 
bring upon them. This had been admitted by 
every gentleman both within and without the 
bar. Under such circumstances, therefore, it 
could not be his wish to raise any objection what¬ 
ever, in opposition to that original motion now 
before the Court, concurring as he did in its prin¬ 
ciple altogether: and he felt great satisfaction 
from the apparent unanimity in the Court; be¬ 
lieving, as he did, that the question would be de¬ 
cided by the general concurrence of every man 
present. He trusted that the decision of this 
question, notwithstanding the many objection¬ 
able points that might be still thought to remain 
in the Bill, would be productive of the most be¬ 
neficial consequences. In all events, the decision 
of to-day would put an end to those disagreeable 
disputes and misunderstandings, which had arisen 
in the course of this important negociation. lie 
wdj far from withholding bis approbation of what 
had been the result of the exertions of the Court 
of Directors; hut he had ventured to say, at the 
time he aiiuded to, that the attempts, on the part 
of the Outports, to trespass upon the Company’s 
privileges would be encouraged, instead of de- 
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felted by the Company's attempting to fly in the 
face .of the Ministers ; and he had said, that they 
would, be bound at last to accept of what tfyose 
Ministers thought proper to offer to them. He 
had pointed out the impolicy of calling upon Mi¬ 
nisters to do that, which would be the means of 
raising an outcry against them; and be also the 
means of enabling the Outports to succeed, in the 
manner in which they had succeeded. Notwith¬ 
standing the rejection of that motion of his, they 
were now, at last, obliged to do that, which was a 
verification of what he had so long ago foretold. 
Now that being the case, he had only further at 
present to state to the Court, that, in agreeing to 
accept .of thjs Charter, they ought not to do so 
with iheir eyes blindfolded. They ought to take 
a lesson from past experience; they ought to re¬ 
collect the cause of that great.clamour which was 
rabed against them. They ought to recollect 
that the. clamour proceeded from their having 
made promises which they were unable to per¬ 
form. They should, recollect that, under the 
fi rmer Charter, they came before the public un- 
derpinpyisions and obligations which no man of 
common sense would have realized ; that was to 
say, they had promised to pay the country a sum 
of money which it was impossible for them to pay. 
He therefore as desirous of cautioning the Com- 
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pany'from entering into engagements, which they 
would have no chance of performing, when any 
change took place in their circumstances. They 
should recollect, before promises were made, that 
it was necessary to calculate, whether they had 
the means of performing them Now nothing 
could justify the promises they had made; be¬ 
came they might have anticipated the-deficit, 
which now appeared to be manifest upon their 
report. The misfortune of it was, that though 
these promises never could have been fulfilled, yet 
they had suffered under all the obloquy of. 
^persons who had wilfully sacrificed their en¬ 
gagements. They had been exposed to the ma¬ 
lice and abuse of their enemies, for that which, 
instead of being a Criminal fault, was rather an 
error of calculation ; they ought therefore to be 
extremely cautious, how they accepted of this 
Charter, without being sure of the means of ful¬ 
filling their engagements; and without being as¬ 
sured that, in* the end, they would not incur simi¬ 
lar reproaches, and subject themselves to the at¬ 
tacks of the enemy, who were but too anxious 
to seize a handle that might be exerted' to their 
prejudice. They ought to be prepared to meet 
Parliament, and apprize them of the difficulties 
they had to encounter, and the resources upon 
which they had to depend. They ought to be 
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prepared to teJl them this, “ wc foresee the diffi- 
“ cullies we shall have to encounter; let us be 
“ prepared against the worst; we bow with.de- 
“ ference to the will of the Legislature. We are 
" willing to give a fair trial to the terras you im- 
" pose upon us, relying as we do upon your wis- 
" dom and liberality.” With such a proviso as 
this, they would be able to come before the Le¬ 
gislature with that confidence, with which they 
had not been able to come forward of late years; 
because they knew they had accepted of-a dharge 
they could not execute ; and because they knew 
they had imprudently promised what, in the na¬ 
ture of things, they could not perform. He was 
extremely anxious, without going into details that 
were not absolutely necessary at this hour of the 
day, merely to read the result of what he would 
venture to add to the amendment before the 
Court, merely with a view to explain his senti¬ 
ments upon this part of the subject. If he was 
not allowed to propose it ;as an amendment, he 
would beg to read it as a part of his speech, be¬ 
cause he thought it would fall in with the general 
tenor of this debate. He hoped he should be ac¬ 
quitted of having any personal motive or interest 
to serve,, by the conduct he had adopted on this 
occasion; for be assured the Court that, in his 
present situation, he was as independant a man 
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as he was that day six months. In this opinidtt 
he would venture to differ to the Court the paper 
he had in his hand, as an addition to the amend¬ 
ment now tinder consideration ; and if there was 
ah individual who would do him the honour to 
put it On record, he Would feci infinitely obliged, 
because he was satisfied that the subject of it was 
of the highest importance to the interests of the 
Company. It was divided into five heads, but 
extremely short, and he would introduce them 
to the' attention of the Court without making any 
further observations. 

Whereas this Court is deeply interested in 
“ every measure which may rend to improve or 
ct injure the prosperity of the British territories in 
15 India, or effect the interests of the Proprietors 
* of India ^toclc, or the natioh at large, and will 
te at all times be anxious to adopt and support 
te that wise system Of liberal policy towards India, 

“ which will ultimately prove advantageous to 
“ both cduhtriest and wherea-. various provisions 
r< have been-omitted in the Bill now before Par- 
“ liament for the regulation df the government 
“ of India, which, in the opinion of this Court, 

'* would* bp beneficial if carried into effect.” 
It was to be observed that he did not look 
upon the first resolution,' as at all affecting the 
conduct and management of the E&st-India Cum- 
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pany, as merchants trading to India, but in a 
common point of view, as affecting the general 
prosperity of the British territories in India. 

As to the second resolution he should read, it 
was founded upon an opinion he bad enter¬ 
tained, that a great part of the commercial pros¬ 
perity of India would depend upon the exertions 
of individuals. The second resolution was this: 

“ Resolved, that all British -subjects have per- 
“ mission and license to remain and reside, to 
“ trade or follow any lawful occupation oremploy- 
“ ment, at any of the principal settlements in India 
“ wherever a court of justice is established, as-long 
“ as they shall foehaye themselves peaceably and 
“ quietly, and in perfect obedience to those laws 
“ and regulations, which have been, or may be 
“ enacted, for the regulation and guidance of those 
“ Europeans who have been, and are residing in 
“ India,hy special licence from the Court of Direc- 
“ tors, or the Board of pqntroul, and not in the ser- 
“ vice of the King or Company: because the ad- 
“ vantages which any country will derive from 
“ commerce, are in proportion to the number ©f 
“ activeand welldjsposed me-chants resident there- 
“ in; and that British subjects who go .to India, 
“ and not in the seryice of the Company, are in 
“ general employed in commercial pur-nits.” 

His object in this was, t»* express his opinion . 
that the restrictions of this Bill were neither ad- 
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vantngeous to the Company .nor the Country, and 
to shew that, jn the course of a, few years, there 
would be an absolute occasion to adopt the prin¬ 
ciple of this resolution. 

The next object of.his resolutions, was the bet¬ 
ter payment of the Court of Directors for their 
services in India, which he thought would be 
more amply secured if the principle of these re¬ 
solutions were carried into effect. The next 
resolution was this : ; 

“ That the encouragement of commerce be- 
“ tween the different parts-of the British Empire 
f‘ in India will prove beneficial to the said, terri- 
“ tories, and that therefore all unnecessary checks 
and. restraints upon commerce should be re- 
“ moved, and all British subjects be allowed to 
“ carry on trade and traffic in all kinds of goods, 
.** wares, and merchandizes (save and except 
“ warlike stores) from every part or place in In- 
f ‘_ dia, to any other port or place within the limits 
of the Britislj power in India, in Bfitish-built 
ships, on the same terms and conditions, and 
“ under the sa ne restrictions, and no other, as 
“ are now in force, or may be prescribed by the 
“ Court,of Directors or aity ,of t\ic governments 
“ in India, for the.navigation of ships built in 
“ India, and manned entirely by natives of that 
“ country, any act or matter to the, contrary in the 
“ act notwithstanding.”- . 
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The next resolution he should suggest was the 
following That as the quantity of shipping 
“ belonging to a country is one of the principal 
“ means of its weaith, prosperity, and security, 
'** it is incumbent upon the British Government 
“ and the East-India Company to encourage the 
“commercial navy of British ’ India, which is 
* c entitled by the 12th of Charles II. chap. 18, 
“ to the same privileges and protection from 
“ Great Britain, as are given to ships built in 
“ other colonies or possessions belonging to Bri- 
“ tain, which Was decided by his Majesty’s Privy 
“ Council in 1785 to Be the right and claim of 
“ India-built ships ; that therefore it should be 
“ allowed, as it is lawful for India-built ships to 
“ trade to and lrom India, and to carry from or 
“ to either country, all such goods and wares as 
are carried in British-built ships ; and that all 
•*' ’ships build within .the limits of the territories 
“ of the East-Imdia 1 Compahy should be admitted 
“ to British registry, npoiVthe 1 Sdthe Conditions as 
“ -ships built in Nova Scvtia, or any foreign set- 
“ dement of tile British Empire, , now are, or 
“ may IrO subject' 1 to. That, as in 1775, there 
wbre 1334 ships-,'carrying 225,489 tons, in the 
>*f eOmimerdal navy of Great Britain, having 
British registers although built in America, it 
'>4"’ki‘ but fair-arid reasonable that the ships built 
“ in India should have the same privilege.” 
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Now the object of this resolution was to give 
to Inciia~t>ui)t ships the same advantages and pri¬ 
vileges that were given,by the.British Legislature, 
to ships built in other colonies or possessions be¬ 
longing to Britain. 

.The next resolution, which was the only one 
to which he thought it necessary to cal) the im¬ 
mediate attention of the Court, respected the 
security of the Proprietors’ dividend,. It seemed 
that the Proprietors were now, bv this Bill, in¬ 
secure in the payment of their dividends, except 
the commercial or surplus revenue were adequate 
to the discharge thereof. Novv this was a state 
of precariousness which was not very gratifying 
to the Proprietors; because the sources from 
whence the payment of those dividends was to. 
arise, under the provisions of the Act, were, by, 
no means secure. Now the paper which Ke held 
in his hand, had for its foundation the statement 
of the Court of Directors, laid before the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain, in which was stated the 
amount of monies received, to pay the interest of 
their commercial debts. From that it appeared 
that there were no less than .JC 1,200,000 to be 
paid upder* that head, nolvvitlistandjng the 
42,000 requisite to pay the interest of their 
dividend and debt, alone, Fiom that it would 
be seen, that they had not sufficient to pay their 
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commercial expenses, unless they were to derive 
them from their surplus revenues. His great ob¬ 
ject at pre-ent was to call the attention of the 
Court to a few facts connected with the finances 
of the Company, and the hopes the Court could 
hav'-', ot discharging their dividends regularly: the 
present was the time to look their difficulties in 
the face, and not, by a simple aye to ' the 
Charter, as offered by the Bill, to undertake to 
pay the dividends from the funds appropriated, 
when the public documents before them proved, 
in the most incontrovertible manner, that they 
could not, even for the present year, pay the divi¬ 
dends from the intended funds. 

Much obloquy, as he had already observed, 
had been cast on the Company by different 
writers because they had not paid the £ 500,000 
per annum to the public, as agreed to in 
1793, when the present Charter was grant¬ 
ed; although every man versant in the progress of 
the Company’s affairs knew, almost to a certainty 
at the time, that those conditions could not be 
complied with; and they ought therefore to be 
extremely cautious, not to allow expectations to* 
be entertained, of their being abie to do, what he 
held was equally certain could not be realized. 
He was for receiving the Charter, as he had six 
months ago recommended and stated to be his 
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opinion, with that caution and proviso, which the 
experience of the last twenty years authorized 
thetp to do ; and having at the outset undeceived 
the public, as to their expectations from the Char¬ 
ter now offered, they could afterwards come for¬ 
ward, with the greater confidence, to appeal to the 
Legislature, and demand lclief, if their affairs 
should require aid, than they could by agreeing 
to the acceptance of the, Charter without such a 
proviso; and he hoped the latter part of the 
amendment, which he proposed to offer to the 
present motion, would sufficiently explain his 
views, and he trusted would meet with the ap¬ 
probation of the Court. By the Bill as it now 
stands, the dividends on stock are to be payable 
out of the commercial profits after paying all their 
commercial establishments, and if those profits 
should not be sufficient, they are to be paid out 
of the surplus revenues of India, of that or the for¬ 
mer year; and, if these should not both be suffi¬ 
cient, there was no povverto pay the dividends at 
all. Now from the paper which he held in his 
hand, being an estimate of the revenues of India 
for 1811-2 and J 813-4, laid before Parliament bv 
the Court of Directors, and printed on 23d of 
March 1813, it appeared that the Company 
would be unable to pay their dividends and 
charges, in the present year, from both these funds; 
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"and with the course of events, as to reduction of 
charges either in India or England, who could 
reasonably expect a surplus in the ensuing year? 
in which case they would, bv the provisions of 
the Hill, be left without a full dividend on the 
stock. For one, he objected to their proceeding 
to act as proposed without such a proviso as his 
amendment offered, and he thought it would be 
highly culpable if they did. By the estimate for 
the current year, ending the 1st March 1814.— 
the Company require in England 
For the payment of dividends on stock and in¬ 
terest on bonds.X930,000 

For interest and sinking fund on loan 

from public. 242,820 

For charges general.Jj’745,000 

For pay to marine and mili¬ 
tary officers on furlough 
and retired from the ser¬ 
vice ... 

Forming a total (without in¬ 
cluding bills of exchange on 

account ot debt and \aricut - : - 

other charges) of.. X -* • - '5 820 

which will be required for the -. * 

year now current. 




266,000 


1,011,000 
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To answer these demand', by the 
present Bill, there are the profits 
by the China trade, which he 
would place at a larger amount 
than the average of late years 

will give, viz. at. £ l ,200,(MM 

For by the admission on all sides 
it is not thought they can cal¬ 
culate on any profits from the 
India trade. That amount will 
not ddray the two first items 
of dividends and interests (with* 
out any part of the commer- 
• cial charges) and they must look 
to the surplus revenues of India, 
which by the same estimate will 


be.560,895 

Forming together the sum of £ 1,760,895 


They have to pay £2, 233,820, or exhibit 
at once a deficiency in the present year of 
£ 472 , 925 , which must remain unpaid, unless they 
borrow to that amount. 

But it is held out that their dividends are to be 
paid out of the commercial profits, alter defraying 
the commercial charges in England. It will be 
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found that about £ 500 , 000 , of the jf?74-5,000, 
which is under the head of charges general, 
belong to the commercial branch, and must 
be first deducted from the China profits of 
«£ 1,200,000, before they can appropriate any to 
the payment of dividends, and on further loan 
to the public. They have therefore in one 
round sum ,£700,GQO to pay the interest for 
the loan to the public, (which they will 
observe must be defrayed before their dividends), 
amounting to *£1,222,820, or exhibiting in this 
separate view a deficit of *£522,820 from the 
amount of the year’s dividend, which they cannot 
get without going to Parliament to borrow. 

With such a positive and official statement be* 
fore them, he submitted whether the Court, in 
justice to themselves and the Proprietors at large, 
ought to accept of the Charter without some ex¬ 
pression or proviso that it saw its difficulties broad 
in view, and only undertook the charge on a 
balance of die advantages offered by their accep¬ 
tance, and disadvantages that would accrue to 
many by their reiu ul. trusting to the Parliament 
ior relief if necessary. 

lie would not enter into a dt t it of the state of 
our finances for the current yea; , but as some had 
boasted of the transcemhut views by an increase 
of surplus revenue, *hc would wi-rn them agamst 
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proceeding in the present case upon any such hopes, 
but act on the experience of the last twenty years 
as to the probable result from present prospects. 
He would tell the Court what they ought to 
know, that the total revenues of the British 
territories for 1812-13 in India, estimated at 
j£l 6,010,082 sterling, being ,£*538,969 less than 
the amount of revenues of 1811-2, whilst the ac¬ 
tual encrease of charges in 1812-3 is £5 12,769 
more than the charges of 1811-2, and having our 
actual revenue from the Indian territories to be 
Xi,051,678 less in 1812 3 than in the preceding 
year. 

; He would not at present state his opinion as to 
the causes of such defalcation in revenue and en¬ 
crease of charges' ; but he was confident the late 
additions to those charges and want of economy, 
were not such as would warrant them to accept 
of the Charter without a proviso, on the faith that 
the present year is the worst that will take place; 
they must come again and again to Parliament for 
aid, and should be prepared to do so, as the Bill 
now passed will prevent their doing in any other 
way. He would ju^t state that the surplus revenue 
of 1811-2 was ,£1,583,205, and the estimate of 
surplus for 1812 : S »$ only <£560,895, the actual 
reduct ion ,<df the interests of debts in India for 
18,12-3 being only jCi 3,U7 less than' 18U-2, 
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The fifth resolution therefore that be would 
offer for the approbation of the Court was ex* 
pressed in these terms. 

“ As the capital stock of the Company has 
“ been expended, and debts contracted to establish 
“ and secure the British power in India, on its 
“ present basis, highly advantageous and beneficial 
“ to Great Britain, and her permanent rights in 
“ that quarter ; and that the dividend or interest, 

“ upon the said capital stock is limited to 10§ 
‘kper .cent, per annum, (amounting only to legal 
“ interest, such as can be obtained from any 
“ Government stock), it is but fair and reason- 
“ able, that the Proprietors of the said India 
“stock, (in consideration 0 / the extensive and 
“ general cqntroul assumed by the Board of Com- 
“ missioners for India, affairs; over all the pro-* 
“ ceedings of the Company)' should be protected 
" and guaranteed, against.any loss or defalcation, 
“if that legal, dividend .of the expected surplus, 

“ commercial profit, and surplus territorial reve- 
“ nues of the current and preceding year, should 
" not be sufficient, for that purpose ; which the 
“ experience of past years, and the estimate of 
" the-present year’s resources, prove to'us may 

occur. .That it should be provided in the Bill, 

“ that the Court of Directors, under sanction of 
“ the Board of Controul, should appropriate the-< 
“ surplus commercial profits, and the' surplus 
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“ revenue of any gear, to the payment'of; the 
“ dividends; or raise.by Joan, or otherwise, such 
“ sums of money as may be requisite to insure 
,c the regular payment of all such dividends; and 
“ that this Court do protest solemnly against 
“ those provisions in the Bill which direct the 
“ appropriation of any surplus revenues, otherwise 
“ than to pay the dividends first; and that they 
“ accept of the Charter offered them, on the 
u firm reliance in the wisdom and justice of the 
“ Legislature, to relieve them hereafter from any 
“ loss* or injury to. their, dividends and stock, if 
“ the proceeds proposed should be insufficient, 
“ notwithstanding the exertions of the Company 
“•■to make them sufficient.” 

Now, he had always stated,, that the Company 
ought not to look; merely to the present day, but 
that they had a righuto derive some advantages in 
future, from the immense expenditure-of capital, to 
which they had subjected themselves for the advan¬ 
tages of the British Government. He had always 
expected, as matter of right, that they should be 
secured in the re-payment of those funds whichthey 
had devoted for the promotion of objects, not merely 
on their'own bthdf, but for the advantage of 
that’government,^yvitb whom they had recently 
treated ; apd it should be recollected, that those 
exertions made by the Company .bv Indiana could 
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only be effected by the assistance of the Court of 
Proprietors. Now, he was anxious to look to 
future security; because, however guarded--they 
might appear to be, at present, from unpleasant 
consequences, still they might reasonably expect 
that great changes, in the course of human affairs, 
would take place. Experience had shewn them 
that they could only depend upon themselves, and 
upon those terms which a due sense of their own 
interests required they should make. Convinced, 
therefore, that the Proprietors of India stock were 
placed in a situation of great future insecurity, and 
that they were liable, not only to the defalcation 
of the surplus revenues, but of the commercial 
proceeds of the Company, he thought it a matter 
of considerable importance, that this interesting 
subject should not pass without observation. 

■ (Here the hon. gentleman repeated the fore-<- 
going resolutions seriatim, for the adoption of the 
Court.) 

These resolutions, he thought, were not at 
variance with the resolution now laid before 
the Court. They were only following up three 
or four points that were already brought under 
their; attention. He had no wish, ‘however, 
to press them on the adoption of gentlemen, 
because he was aware how important it was that 
art unanimous resolution shouid be formed by the 
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Court:, upon the direct point before them. If it 
should be their disposition not to receive the 
resolutions, he would rest satisfied with having 
impressed on their attention the few observations 
he had made upon so interesting a branch of the 
subject. lie did feel, however, an anxious wish, 
defective as the Act of Parliament was in these 
particulars, that the resolutions should be carried 
into effect. lie was now unwilling to trespass 
farther upon the time of the Court, in explanation 
of his views of the subject j contenting himself 
with merely submitting the resolutions to their 
consideration; and claiming for himself an op¬ 
portunity on some future occasion of'bringing 
the question, in a more detailed manner, under 
their notice. 

The Chairman begged to put the hon. gentle* 
man in mind that he was out of order, for there 
was already an amendment moved to the original 
motion: he was unwilling to interrupt the hon. 
gentleman in the course of his observations, be¬ 
cause he conceived him to be only reading the 
resolutions in question, as a part of his speech j 
and it was in the highest degree desirable that 
every gentleman in the Court should have an 
opportunity of being fully heard, upon a question 
of such magnitude : but it was his doty, as Chair- 
' man, to remind the hon. Proprietor of what had 
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passed in the preceding part of, the day’ll business. 
An amendment had already been moved to the 
original question j and he apprehended it would 
not be quite consistent with the usual course of 
proceeding in that Court, to move an amendment 
to an amendment. 

Mr. Hume begged to be understood as not now 
wishing to press the resolutions, by way of amend¬ 
ment. He was content that they should be re* 
ceived as a part of his speech. 

Mr. Lowndes again attempted to address the 
Chair, with a view of calling Mr. Hume to 
order; when he himself was again obliged to 
sit down by an universal cry of order! order ! 

The Chairman desired to remind the hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Lowndes), that when an hop. 
Proprietor had sat down, it was not perfectly 
correct for another hon. Proprietor tQ call him 
to order. He hoped, therefore, that the hon. 
gentleman would not himself act disorderly in 
attempting to establish order. The only ground 
upon which any member of that Court could be 
called to order was, when, in the course of his 
speech, he should chuse to utter any observation, 
irrelevant to the subject under discussion, or 
use language derogatory to propriety. He trusted, 
therefore, that the honourable gentleman would, 
for the future, reflect that he had himself been 
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repeatedly called to order in the course of this 
day’s proceedings; and to consider that it would 
not *be very gracious in Mm to be the first to 
complain of any want of it in ah instance where, 
in his (the Chairman’s) opinion, the complaint 
was not well founded. 

lie thought the discussion had at length 
reached that point when it became necessary for 
him to make a few short observations, and 
short they certainly would be, upon the most 
important question that was ever agitated ; not 
less important to themselves than to the British 
empire, and indeed’the whole habitable globe. 
In deciding upon this great point, it was his 
opinion that no extraneous matter, however im¬ 
portant, should be attached to it 5 it should be 
finally determined by the simple aye, or may. 
There would be more of magnanimity and pro¬ 
priety in so simple a decision, than in clogging 
it round with observations and remarks, calcula¬ 
tions, and predictions; He was ready to ac¬ 
knowledge the importance of them all; to allow 
the incalculable benefit produced by them all, 
during the progress of the Bill; and the future 
advantage to be derived from them in the execu¬ 
tion of it. Such suggestions and discussions had 
been invaluable;—he need not 1 ’remind the 
Court, that while negociations were pending 
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with the Ministers, while differences were ba¬ 
lancing in the legislature ; while it was jpossible 
to ameliorate or to expunge, to acquire wbaVwas 
essential or to neutralize what was injurious, the 
Court of Directors were ready and eager to. de¬ 
rive all the advantage to be obtained by the. 
separate and united talents of the Proprietors; 
and largely had they been benefited by their 
.suggestions; thesr own experience had been 
improved by the opinions of that Court ; their 
power had been fortified by its resolutions; and 
while he was acknowledging this benefit, on so 
interesting a subject to them all, he was sure the 
Proprietary would be'as ready to acknowledge 
that the Directors courted their advice upon 
every occasion. (Hear! hear!) ’ - _ 

Their anxiety to obtain the judgment and the 
sanction of their Constituents was discoverable 
in their being called together on occasions, when 
the husiness was immature, and indeed when it 
was very doubtful whether there was any thing 
sufficiently intelligible to be laid before the Court; 
if they erred in this, it was an error on the safe 
side—it. was an error productive of abundant 
good—however dubious the ground, on which 
the Court might meet, the discussion never failed 
to elicit some new ray of light for the steps of 
the Directors; every thing which fed from the 
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accumulated and enlightened talents of the Pro¬ 
prietors was weighed and revolved afterwards ; 
the'Directors were aware that something might 
strike the minds of others Whidh might have escaped 
their own observation; they looked for it in that 
Court; they were eager to adopt it, and they 
even doubted whether justice could be done, on 
so momentous a subject, without convening 
them frequently for that solemn purpose. 

But now, he would ask, what further advan¬ 
tage could be derived from their counsel and ad¬ 
vice on the naked question, to accept or to reject, 
on the mere aye or no ; the moments of alteration 
and amendment had elapsed—no new idea could 
be adopted—no latent fault could be scrutinized 
—it was in its present state only that the Bill could 
receive the royal sanction. To execute the provisions 
of it might require future counsel and deliberative 
assistance; but the question of that day was 
an isolated one. The terms of his honourable 
friend (Sir'll. Inglis) were as compressed as 
possible for an answer to if; in his judgment, the 
addition of a single word would weaken the 
force and destroy the effect of the whole Reso- 
lution-—a Resolution framed with pertinence 
to the subject, with temper, conciliation,‘and 
firmness. The sentiment intended to be con¬ 
veyed, the determination necessary to be ex* 
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pressed, the fall answer to be given to Parliament, 
and expected by the country, was comprised in 
the Resolution as it stood. 

It was far from his intention to contend that 
there were not points to be settled and questions 
to be discussed; he did not mean to insinuate 
that the subject of the honourable and learned 
gentleman’s amendment, was not a proper one for 
serious deliberation ; all he meant to contend for 
was, that this was not the proper moment for 
deliberating upon it; that this moment should be 
occupied in the great, plain, unsophisticated Re¬ 
solution now before them. 

Before he put the question,, he would trespass 
a very little on their indulgence; he thought it 
became him to assure them, that the Court of 
Directors had fought for the interests of the Pro- 
prietors and the Company at large, to the very 
last. No zeal, no endeavour on their parts, were 
wanting /in the anxious struggle they were en¬ 
gaged in, for the security, the protection, the 
honour, and the advantage of their constituents. 
He trusted and professed they had done their 
duty towards the Proprietors, to the best of their 
abilities; they had done the utmost that it was 
possible for human exertion to accomplish under 
so many difficulties. They had not only fought, 
but they had fought “ upon their slumps.’' They 
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bad fought even when they Were beaten they 
rallied under defeat; and when compelled to 
retreat, ■ they did so “ with their faces to the 
enemy.” They had still their faces to that enemy. 
They only asked the Proprietors for their fiat at 
this momentous crisis. The honourable and 
learned gentleman had said, that but for the 
exertions of the Company, their enemies might 
have marched over their dead bodies. So he 
believed they would have done; but they had not 
done it—they had not marched over their dead 
bodies. He thought they still had lifelife, 
even under this Bill. They still existed, and he 
whs sure would still exist, to their own honour 
and advantage, to those of India and the Bri^ 
tish Empire. From this Bill, exceptionable as it 
was, some good consequences had been derived. 
Their dividend was more secure even than they 
ever could have expected. Theii* commercial 
funds were provided for and protected, and their 
capital was as safe as under the last JJill. Their 
future assets were the best security for their 
capital, and he trusted they would not fail. But 
the most material circumstance of all, for their 
immediate consideration was this,—they bad 
yielded to Parliament as the umpire to decide 
between them and Administration. They had 
submitted themselves to it,- satisfied that their 
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interest would be well considered and provided 
for, by its decision. Parliament had now pro¬ 
claimed what the result of its determination was, 
a determination formed after a most pat'urfJ? in¬ 
vestigation ; it was now for the Court to say, 
whether they would, or would not, abide by that 
decision. 

.This.was all he was disposed to take the li¬ 
berty of observing, and he would leave the Court 
to pronounce their judgment. 

Mr. Lowndes, Mr. K. Smith, and one or two 
other .gentlemen,, rose together when the cry of 
order 1 order ! prevailed. 

The Chair mein asked whether he was to under¬ 
stand the honourable, Proprietor (Mr, K. Smith) 
as disposed to withdraw the amendment he had 
seconded ? 

Mr. if. Smith begged tq say, that his honour¬ 
able and worthy friend, Mr. Jackson, did not 
give him any permission to withdraw the amend¬ 
ment. On the contrary, he begged that it might 
Still be submitted to the sense of , the Court. A* 
the same time, his honourable friend had request¬ 
ed of him to state to the Court, that he did not 
mean to cast any reflexion, in any shape what¬ 
ever, on the Court of Directors. That, on the 
contrary, he uniformly supported them in every 
ig$t»nee, a^Apidhis occasion, lie did not mean 

2 T 
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to throw out tin hint of disapprobation ; but he 
thought that the Charter could not be accepted, 
consistently with the interests of the Company, 
unless his amendment was brought forward, and 
unless the sense of the Court was declared in the 
way he had humbly suggested. 

Sir Hugh Inglis expressed his intention of per¬ 
severing., The honourable and learned gentle¬ 
man not having given power to the seconder of 
the amendment to withdraw the motion, was a 
circumstance certainly to be regretted : and that 
power not being given, the amendment must be 
decided by this Court, and he hoped sincerely that 
the Court of Proprietors would decide against it. 
There were some parts of that amendment which 
cast, in his opinion,.rather an unmerited reflexion 
upon the Court of Directors: but he was per¬ 
suaded that his honourable and learned friend 
had no intention of that sort in framing his mo¬ 
tion. Such reflexion, however, appeared to be 
involved in the amendment; but he repeated 
again, that he was sure his honourable friend did 
not mean seriously to cast any imputation upon 
the conduct of the Court of Directors. "What¬ 
ever might have been the conduct of the Court 
of Directors, or whatever it was the wish of the 
Court of Proprietors that they should.do for their 
benefit, in order that no improper effect might 
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follow from any of the provisions of the Bill, 
under their administration, might very properly 
become the subject of discussion hereafter. Such 
a proposition might very fairly be made^fo" the 
Court at some future period ■, but it should not 
be in the form of an amendment to the present 
question: and if at all brought under conside¬ 
ration, it should be in the form of a specific 
motion. The simple question before the Court 
now was, whether they should accept or reject 
the Charter as now tendered to them ? All they 
had to do, was to answer the question :—“ Will 
you, or will you not, accept this Charter ?” No 
opportunity was now afforded them of making 
the Bill more palatable. The Legislature had 
passed the Bill. They had had a fair opportu¬ 
nity of considering all its provisions before the 
Legislature had decided: and as his honourable 
friend who spoke last (the Chairman) had said, 
it was now too late to introduce any amendment 
to the Bill; and, therefore, to attempt any motion 
with that view would be useless and nugatory. 
On all bands the affirmative of the question be¬ 
fore the Court seemed to be the general dis¬ 
position* Even his honourable and learned 
friend who moved the amendment seemed dis¬ 
posed to give the original motion his cordial 
assept. The only question for the Court to de- 
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termine was that, which he had the honour, him¬ 
self, to propose, as seconded by his honourable 
and Jearned friend ; he therefore hoped, that 
the unanimity of the Court on the original ques¬ 
tion would not be disturbed by the pressure of 
an amendment, which, from the present appear¬ 
ance of the Court, must be negatived. 

Mr. K. Smith expressed his regret that it was 
not in his power to comply with the general 
wish of the Court, by withdrawing the amend¬ 
ment of his honourable fr.iend. He had no au- 
tjhoiiry so to do ; but, in the absence ot his 
learned friend, he wouid adopt a course, whuh, 
however apparent'y irregular, he was persuaded 
his kanied friend would nor disapprove, if he 
\\ ere present, and found the sense of the Court 
against him; namely, to withdraw his support 
from the motion, if it could be done consistently 
with the order of the Court. 

The support of the seconder of the amend¬ 
ment being thus withdrawn, it fell to the ground: 
when the original motion was put and carried 
nemine contradicente, 

Mr. Peter Moore rose for the purpose of pro¬ 
posing a Vote of thanks to the Court of Directors, 
for their eminent and important services during 
the whole course of their negociation with his 
Majesty’s Government, for the' fenewal of the 
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Company’s Charter. After this long debate it 
was not his intention to occupy the attention of 
the Court for more than a few moments. 

An honourable Member had expressed^ wish 
tb be the author of this motion. He was sure 
that, if be had known his intention and wishes 
upon the subject, however* gratifying it was to 
him to perform the agreeable duty he was 
about to discharge, he would willingly have 
waived that pleasure in his favour; knowing, as he 
did, how much more ably it wouid have been dis¬ 
charged by that honourable gentleman : and had 
he signified his intention to that effect he (Mr. 
Moore) would have been the last to disappoint 
him in his wishes. He assured the Court, that 
the step he was now about to take, arose from a 
spontaneous feeling of what ought to be dor<e$ 
and if that honourable gentleman had come for¬ 
ward with his motion to the same effect, or had 
any other individual been the author of a similar 
proceeding, he would have been most proud of 
the honour of giving him his cordial support, 
However, he assured himself of the honourable 
gentleman's support, although the motion did not 
originate with him. Indeed, on all hands, he 
had se^n a strong manifestation of the sense of 
the Court in favour of the motion. Doubtless 
tUfcre were an -hundred gentlemen present 
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who would have been most happy in having 
the honour of making such a proposition: but 
the Justice and the necessity of it originated 
spontaneously in his own mind from having been 
a daily witness of the great zeal, the extraordinary 
assiduity, and the indefatigable exertions of the 
distinguished individhals who were Members of 
that Court, and aho Members of the House of 
Commons, in support of the rights of the Com¬ 
pany. Never, in the Whole course of his experi¬ 
ence, did he observe a greater display of talent, or 
more invincible perseverance in the pursuit of, so 
honourable a cause, than in the example of those 
great and valuable men. He flattered himself 
there was no one moie capable of appreciating 
their splendid services, or who had a more lively 
sense of the benefit and importance of their 
exertion than himself; because he was daily and 
nightly an admiiing spectator oF their meritorious 

conduct. Now, an honourable friend of his hat} 

» * 

alluded to the peculiar intuits of an individual 
Director on rhe right hand of the chair (Mr. 
Grant). However sensible he was of the extra¬ 
ordinary exertions and services of individual 
members .of the Court of Directors, lie thought 
it-would be more congenial to their feelings on 
this occasion, if he made the motion as general 
as posable, without mentioning any particular 
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individual; because, though there might be some 
shades of difference in point of opportunity of 
exertion, yet the services of the whoh^body 
were equally distinguishable for zeal and ex¬ 
traordinary activity. That honourable friend of 
his, also, had intimated the propriety of some 
testimony of the approbation of that Court to the 
eminent services of some members of the House 
of Commons, whose assistance, in the great con¬ 
test in which they had been engaged, was en¬ 
titled to the be.-t acknowledgments of the Court 
of Pioprietors. Certainly, le mmtsay, that the 
Court of Proprietors were very much indebted to 
the exertions of some individual members of Par¬ 
liament, for the friendly manner in which they 
had espoused the cause of tlr Company, If he 
were allowed to mention names, his ri£ht lion, 
friend, Mr. Tierney, stood forth first upon the 
list of their friends and advocates in the lower 
House of Parliament, He had displayed a de¬ 
gree of talent, of zeal, an 1 indefatigable assiduity, 
in the promotion of their interests, which was not 
to be paralleled amongst the Lest friends of the 
Company. Now', as to the form of the motion of 
thanks to the Court of Directors, he confessed lie 
>vas not particularly prejudiced in favour of any 
set words, therefore be would be happy to adopt 
any ’form which, upon the whole, might be 
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thought most expressive of the sen e of the Court, 
lie had himself drawn up a resolution, certainly, 
in tluimost^ewa/ f mt; but it was open to what- 
evir amenati cut an> hon. gentleman might chuse 
to sugge>t. lie should simply submit the motion 
which, if acceptable in point of form, he had no 
doid t would meet with the most cor iial and 
maikod approbation of the Court. lie concluded 
by submitting a motion of thanks to the hon. the 
Court of Dii cc tors a follows : 

“Resolved, 'Ihat the warmest thanks of 
“ this Court, especially convened fur the pur; 
,c pose of taking in f o consideration the Bill 
“ for the renewal of the .Last Luna Company’s 
“ Charter, be given to Sir Hugh login, Ikit. the 
“ late Chairman, to Robeit Iliomton, Esq. late 
“ Deputy and present Chairman, and the Hon. 
“ William I'uliarton Elphmstonc, the present 
'** Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors, and 
" to the late and present Court of Directors, for 
<c the distinguished talent, exemplary zeal, and in* 
“ defatigable perseverance, which they have dis- 
“ played, during the course of a long and arduous 
<c struggle, in maintaining the rights and suppoi t- 
u in» the interests of the Company.” 

Mr. Lowndes rose with impetuous warmth, and 
begged that he might bo permitted to second that 
motion. 
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Mr. Moore Said, he would venture to say 
that, a hundred voices would be raised for the 
same purpose; but the fact was, that an.ho¬ 
nourable gentleman near him (Mr. Plffmmer) . 
had bespoke the honour eight and forty hours 
ago. That hon. gentleman, who was now his 
coadjutor on this occasion, had called upon him 
yesterday morning before he was out of bed, and 
requested permission to be the seconder of this 
motion. It was impossible, therefore, to deprive 
him now of the satisfaction he had expressed so 
much anxiety to enjoy. He would, therefore, 
conclude by submitting his motion to the Chair. 

Mr. Lowndes insisted upon the propriety of a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Randle Jackson for his 
eminent services. 

The motion was then received. 

Mr. Lozvndes complained that Mr. Grant’s 
name should be lumped in the mass of Directors 
without being particularly mentioned. 

Mr. Plummer rose to second the motion of his 
bon. Friend; but be thought the motion was ra¬ 
ther too general, adequately to express the sentf- 
ments of the Court of Proprietors towards that 
hon. body, who had so eminently distinguished 
themselves by their zeal, their integrity, their elo¬ 
quence, and their sagacity. There were, lie 
thought, individuals of that body whose names, 
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without disparagement to the rest, deserved the 
more peculiar notice of the Court in their vote of 
thanks. He suggested, therefore, to his hon. 
Friend the propriety of introducing into the motion 
the names of certain gentlemen, whose merits were 
too obvious not to occur at once, to his mind, as 
the parties to whom he alluded. 

The motion was then taken back by Mr. 
Moore for amendment. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene said, that not having 
troubled the Court in any part of this day’s pro- 
ceedings, with any attempt to prolong the discus* 
siOn, he now rose to express the satisfaction he 
felt at the motion which had been just made, and 
to bear witness to the exertions, the persevering 
industry, and the valuable services which the 
Court of Directors had shewn and performed on 
behalf of the Company. For his own part, he had 
received great information from those gentlemen 
upon the subject of East India affairs. The Country 
was much indebted to them for a most important 
body of information upon a subject, with respect 
to which great ignorance had prevailed. But it 
was not merely in a commercial point of view 
that the) had signalised themselves as the Directors 
of the affairs of India} they had shewn them¬ 
selves to be Philosophers, Sratesmen, and Soldiers} 
they had displayed a knowledge of policy, and'a 
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depth of sagacity in the conduct of the affairs of 
that mighty empire under their controul, that 
stamped their characters with immortal honpur. 

In the sources of moral, political, and comfnercial 
information, they had shewn themselves masters 
of every knowledge and acquirement, necessary for 
the government of a splendid empire. They had 
rendered to the nation the most important and 
essential services by their wisdom and superior 
knowledge of Indian affairs. Never was any em¬ 
pire of such vast extent governed with more eco¬ 
nomy, or with more advantage, not only to the 
native powers, but to the mother country. And 
these were all advantages experienced by the 
country, independently of their great exertions as 
merchants. He did not take into his account, in 
this enumeration of their merits, the vast establish¬ 
ments they had formed for the improvement of 
Commerce, and the mercantile prosperity of the 
British empire. Many of the gentlemen he saw 
before him had displayed, in their recent negocia- 
tioa wirh his Majesty’s government, the greatest 
abilities. He would not, however,dwell upon the 
merits- of any particular gentleman, because it 
perhaps might appear invidious. He was con* 
vinced that.they had all exerted themselves to the 
Utmost m the same common cause ; and the Pro¬ 
prietors saw, in tkferesult,a practical illustration of 

2 u 2 
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that zeal and ability which they had displayed on 
this momentous occasion. To their exertions, 
and their indefatigable assiduity, was owing 
that amelioration in the provisions of the Bill, 
which rendered it comparatively'so much more 
acceptable than it was, in its first introduction to 
Parliament. With these opinions, he was satisfied; 
it was impossible for this great body to have been 
more ably served than by their present Court of 
Directors, both previously to, and during the ne¬ 
gotiation with his Majesty’s Ministers, He, 
therefore, most heartily concurred in supporting 
the resolution for giving them the thanks of this 
Court, to which they were entitled by their long 
services, their upright integrity, and their indefa¬ 
tigable assiduity for the welfare of the Company. 

Mr, Impfy said, he would not detain the Court 
for one moment, but to say this, that as he had 
been personally a witness to the zeal, the industry, 
and the abilities displayed by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors upon the present occasion, he thought he 
should not do justice cither to them or to himself, 
if he was not to sa v that they had, by such services, 
conferred upon the Company the most important 
and lasting advantages. He was persuaded that 
there was not a man in that Court Who did not 
feel convinced, with himself, that the Company 
owed entirely to their exertions* and to no other 
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cause whatever, that the Bill was now presented 
to them in such a shape as it was possible for them 
to accept it. (Hear ! hear!) 

Sir Hugh Inglis said, he was extremely -sorry, cu 
this hour, to obtrude upon the notice of the Court; 
but seeing .that his name stood the first upon that 
vote of thanks which was just now proposed, he 
did assure the Court that it was no false delicacy 
on his part; but he thought that Ins name ought 
not to stand prominent on that motion. If thanks 
were due to any body they were due to his 
worthy Deputy, who now so honourably fills the 
Chair himself, and to the Court of Directors. 
Certainly, if he was thanked in common with 
them, without being particularly noticed, it would 
be highly gratifying to his feelings. It was true 
he had assisted at the negotiation for the renewal 
of the Charter, but he was not conscious of any 
services that entitled him to so distinguished a 
mark of honour. If the Court ofProprietors chose 
to vote him their thanks, he would be highly gra¬ 
tified, by their suffering his name to follow after 
those of more worthy l)irectors. He would then 
be contented lo accept the honour intended him; 
but to stand so distinguished upon the vote was 
rather too much. lie hoped, therefore, his non. 
friend would excuse him, if he requested that his 
name might not stand in so prominent a situation. 
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feeling, he did, hi? own u® worthiness of that 
honour. 

The Chairman. The honourable gentleman 
has ndVv fallen into the only error he has com- 
tnitted during the whole negotiation. This is 
the only part of the subject he does noj; under¬ 
stand, therefore he will have the goodness not to 
commit himself by any further observations. 
(Hear! hear! hear f ) 

The question was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

A Pioprietor said that it was impossible to 
read the evidence eheited by the House of Com¬ 
mons without being convinced in the most irie- 
sistible manner, of the abilities and extuordinaiy 
ingenuity displayed by the two learned gentle¬ 
men who were the examiners of the witnesses! 
before Parliament, in support qf the ease of the 
Company. lie meant an. honourable gentle¬ 
man now within the bar (Mr. Impcy), and 
another honourable gentleman who usually sat; 
without the bar, but who had recently left the 
Court (Mr. Jackson), He thought the manner in 
which those two honourable and learned gentle¬ 
men had extracted that evidence, which was of 
so much important advantage, called for the 
best acknowledgments of every gentleman in 
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that Court who felt an interest ih any thing 
connected with the welfare of the Company. 
He was therefore extremely anxious, if. the 
rules of the Court would permit him, fo move 
the thanks of the Court to Mr. Impey and Mr. 
Randle Jackson for the very great ability display*- 
ed by them in extracting the evidence before the 
House of Commons, which had been of so much 
importance to the inteiests of the Company. 

Mr .Lowndes complained with great warmth 
that he had not been permitted to make that mo. 
tibn which he claimed a right to do. 

Sir Hugh Liglh presumed that the honourable 
gentleman who made this motion, was not aWaffe 
that there were other gentlemen employed in the 
examination of that evidence, adduced before the 

House of Commons. The tatents of his honoura- 

♦ 

ble and learned friend near him (Mr. Adam) were 
in an eminent manner displayed on the same oc¬ 
casion. The talents also of the honourable gen_ 
tleman who had left his place (Mr. R. Jackson) 
were equally conspicuous. Indeed, to that ho¬ 
nourable gentleman’s abilities the Company were 
no strangers; for they were not only exerted on 
this occasion, for the benefit of the Company, but 
upon various other occasions. There was another 
honourable and learned gentleman not now in his 
place j he meant Mr. Robert Grant, whose 
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talents and exertions he had witnessed with great 
satisfaction, and to which he himself would bear 
ample testimony. These additional names he had 
mentioned ought also to be included in the mo¬ 
tion ; and he was sure nothing but the forgetful¬ 
ness of the honourable gentleman who made it, 
could have occasioned such an omission. 

The hon. Proprietor said if the motion was a 
proper one, he would most chearfully add those 
names. 

Mr. Adam said, that though it was not regular 
for any person, not a Proprietor, to speak in that 
Court, he hoped he should be paidoned the liber¬ 
ty of obtruding himself on their bands, having 
been personally alluded to, in a manner rather in¬ 
teresting to his feelings. It was not common for 
any stranger to deliver any opinion in that Court, 
unless particularly called on by the Proprietors: 
but his name having been mentioned, with a view 
of being put into rome motion before the Court, 
he must say, that whatever he felt with regard to 
the abilities ot his learned friends, and whatever 
benefit the Company might have derived from 
their abilities, yet he must venture to submit that 
their assistance, as well as his own, was only 
given to the Company in the discharge of a pro¬ 
fessional duty, and in the common' Anyd .Afdinary 
line of their professional pursuits# > Xt.ocou rmd to 
to him therefore that the thanks of this Court fo^ 
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the exertion of any talents that, as Counsel, they 
might possess, were quite unnecessary in a case 
where they were merely discharging that duty, 
which they were bound to do, by virtue*of their 
professional obligations. It appeared to him, 
however, that if the course of the Court’s proceed¬ 
ings would authorize such a step, their thanks 
should be conferred on those who voted for them, 
in the capacity of Members of Parliament, and 
not to extend those thanks to the Counsel who 
had been employed by the Company. 

The hon. Proprietor declared his willingness to 
withdraw the motion if it was irregular. It had 
only occurred to him that the eminent services 
employed by the professional gentlemen on be¬ 
half of the Company ought not to pass unnoticed. 

Air. lmpey said, he thought the merit-, of the 
Court oi Directors were transcendent!)' surer;o'* to 
all that had been displayed by any of the friend. or 
advocates of the Company. But, for his own pari, 
rt did not strike him, that the professional n.en em¬ 
ployed by the Company, in the ordinary course of 
their professional duty, wcie entitled to any such 
expression of the sense of the Comt, as that sug¬ 
gested by the honourable gentleman. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

The Rev* Mr. Thirkoall said he thought that 
fhe Court would act with great injustice, if they 

2 x 
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were to separate, before they agreed to another 
motion, which he should have the honour to pro¬ 
pose. It was a motion which he flattered him¬ 
self would meet with the unanimous concurrence 
of the Court. Every man must admit that they 
were highly indebted to the exertions of those 
Members,of Parliament who came forward to ad¬ 
vocate their cause and maintain their rights, and 
privileges. He would not disparage the merits 
of other gentlemen by mentioning any particular 
individuals in his motion. It did not become him 
to say one word in illustration of their services, for 
every body were eye-witnesses of their exertions. 
Unwilling, however, as he was to particularise 
individuals, he must say that Mr. Tierney was 
entitled in a particular manner to the grateful ac¬ 
knowledgments of the Court; lie would there¬ 
fore conclude by moving the thanks ot the Court 
to Mr. Tierney, Mr..Whitshed Keene, Mr. Peter 
Moc re, and such other members of the House ol 
Commons as had distinguished themselves in sup¬ 
porting the cause of the Company. 

Mr. Raid, seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hume acknowledged, that though the 
Company were indebted, in general, to those 
members who had supported their interests, yet 
it was highly proper that Mr. Tierney’s name 
should be conspicuous in the vote of thanks. 

(A cry of No names!) 
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Mf. Plumrfeef suggested the propriety of in-' 
eluding the members mf the House of Lords, as 
well as those of the House of Commons, in the 
vote of thanks, who had advocated the ’cause of 
the Company, In point of justice both Houses 
of Parliament ought to be included in the 
vote, 

Mr. Peter Moore decidedly objected to the 
motion altogether. With humble submission to 
the Court, he was persuaded that their vote of 
thanks, would not be acceptable to the gentlemen 
to whom it was intended to be given ; not be¬ 
cause they were insensible to the good opinion 
of the East-India Company, but because it might 
seem as a reward for those exertions, which a sense 
oi public duty, and of common justice alone, 
prompted them to make. The ex'ertions alluded 
to, were made by men who knew the true in¬ 
terests as well of the Company, as the Country. 
They had acted from a principle of policy, of 
justice, and of conscious necessity. Therefore a 
vote of thanks from that Court, would, he was 
persuaded, be unacceptable to men, who had 
acted from such motives. Thanking, however, 
the honourable and reverend gentleman for his 
good intentions towards those honourable mem¬ 
bers, and himself, he hoped he would be good 
enough to withdraw his motion. 

2x2 
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The reverend Mr. Tlurlwall said, that he had 
heard nothing from the honourable gentleman 
which could induce him to withdraw his motion j 
and, therefore, he should persist in it, until he 
heard some more powerful arguments against it 
than those urged by the honourable gentleman. 
Justice, and a sense of gratitude, appeared to him 
imperatively to call upon the Court for this decla¬ 
ration of their sentiments. 

Mr. Reid said, if it was the sense of the Court 
that the motion ought not to be entertained, he 
should not stand out against their opinion. 

The reverend Mr. ThirlxoaU said, he would 
take the sense of the Court upon it. • 

Sir Hugh Jnglis begged permission to say one 
word on this occasion. He could riot help express¬ 
ing his disapprobation of this motion, because the 
gentlemen to whom it was applied were, in the 
exertions they had made m the House of Com¬ 
mons, only fulfilling a duty imposed upon them 
by being elected to fill that situation, to which 
they were called. They were there only doing a 
public duty, according to the best of their opi¬ 
nion and ability ; and the thanks of the country 
wen. the best thanks that were due to them. It 
was not the ordinary practice to thank gentle¬ 
men tor public services, which a sense of duty 
prompted them to perform : and for his own part 
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he was of opinion that the gentlemen In question 
would not take the thanks of that Court for such 
services as a compliment. It was not like a 
canal bill, or a road bill; or a case, whe're a gen¬ 
tleman’s time had been occupied, by attending 
to the particular interests of particular persons, 
and where he gave the whole of his attention to 
promote the favourite object of a few individuals; 
but here was a great public duty they had to dis¬ 
charge, and which if they did not discharge, they 
would be guilty of a dereliction of that trust re¬ 
posed in them by their constituents. He trusted, 
therefore, that the honourable and reverend gen¬ 
tleman would not persist in his motion. 

The Rev. Mr. T/tiiiwall said, he did not wish 
to press the motion to a vote, if he understood 
that it would still stand upon the minutes. 

The Chairman informed him it would. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall then withdrew his 
motion. 

The Chairman said, that before the Court ad¬ 
journed, a duty yet remained tor him to perform 
on behalf of himself and the Court of Directors. 

It was certainly a most pleasing and gratifying 
duty: namely, in the first place, for himself to re¬ 
turn the Court his most cordial and grateful ac¬ 
knowledgements for the confidence they had 
placed in him, and for the distinguished honour, 
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they had invested him with,by their vote of thanks. 
He congratulated the Court upon the termination, 
the happy termination he plight call it, of their 
long and anxious struggle with the Country# 
They certainly had arrived at a conclusion much 
more honourable and advantageous, than their 
first prospects led them to expect. 

The Court of Directors had now the sanction 
of the Company for accepting a Charter, which 
had been tendered to them under the most diffi* 
cult ciicumstances: circumstances, indeed, the 
most discouraging and disastrous, when the state of 
the countiy was considered ; but he hoped the re* 
suit would turn out for public and individual good, 
for the prosperity and happiness of both Empires. 
The Directors had ccitainly done something to# 
ward., ameliorating the disasters which thfeatened 
the Company—it was their duty and they en¬ 
deavoured to perform it usefully and zealously.— 
The only reward they sought for and the mo$t, 
honourable one they could obtain, was the good 
opinion and confiieixe of their constituents— 
both of these had be on most handsomely express¬ 
ed in the late resolution, a . j he was commission¬ 
ed to ofFu* them in return the tender of their faith¬ 
ful services and most gsatidul thanks .—(Heart 
hear !) 

Adjourned. 
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No. I. 

Copy of a Litter from Sivmy Toone, Esq. to the 
Honourable Court of Directot s of the East- 
India Company. 

East.India House, Wednesday, ZUt July 1813. 
Gentlemen, 

Not concurring in ail Hie reasoning contained 
in the paper submitted to4;hti (i.inf oi Ihoprietotx gt* 
Kiulav last, I could not re untile it to my mind to 
sign it. But l Consider it :t duty to my Constituents to 
state, tli.it under all tli *< it cum si antes of the case, and 
tlieku n'k(i t H‘) posH'-s, tii.itcvcrv possibleexuition lias 
been i d by the F\ecnrive Body to obtain better 
tergis, and fh't t v tcsponsibihty of the measure rests 
lyion tbe i'tu.c: I am of opinion, that it will bo 
Jtft the in. *!< U of the’ Ptonrelcts to accept the Bill, 
now jn its pi-igtvss through Pat lument, if it shall be 
passy j into a law . 

1 ic'jiiost inis j | or m ly be submitted to the General 
Comt this dny, picvious to the discussion winch is to 
talc place upon the Bill. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen,. 

Vouf tiKst obedient, humble servant, 
(binned) S. Toone, 
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No, IL 

Cony of a Letter from William Asiell, Esti. lb fffc 
Honourable Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company. 

East* India Uoitse, 1 9 th July 1813, 

Gehtlemen, 

Having been unavoidably absent from the last 
two Couits, 1 hare n only now in my power to bear 
testimony to the correct view taken of the present and 
proposed Charters of. the Company in the Committee 
of the Whole Court’s Report of the 15th instant; and, 
however, in minor points, I might have urged objec¬ 
tions, in my place, to some oi tlte reasonings in that 
paper, I cannot now hesitate ,to decHwe £»y, perfect 
acquiescence in what results from it, namely, the, re¬ 
commendation to the Proprietors'to make aiair trial 
of the proposed Charter, under the full persuasion, 
that tf, eventually, obstacles should arise from anv 
quarter or causes to prevent or impede the execution 
ot it by the Company,-alter their best endeavours to 
that end shall have been used, the responsibility of $ie 
failure will not attach to theih;<*nd, individually,^ 
must be content to sacrifice private feelings, of , <grW* 
mortification, at the diminished* power and reduced si¬ 
tuation of tlte Directors, in the hope und beiiof-timt 
h liberal exercise of the increased' and extended ]sowers 
of enntroni (many of winch, 1 do not hesitate to say, 

I am still unable to see the public necessity' of) will* 
make it practicable and convenient for men of eita- 
lacterami lmcral sentiment to act under these regu¬ 
lations, Thus, whilst I acknowledge that the ihll is 
improved and amended in its latter stages,, so consi- 
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dvrably as to obviate much of the difficulty and dislike 
occasioned on its first existence, founded upon the Re¬ 
solutions of March last, 1 yield to the call made upon 
those, now honoured with the charge of admmisl;eiing 
the Indian system, and submit, as far as I, am con¬ 
cerned, to make a fair experiment of the proposed 
Act of Parliament. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

( Signed ) William Asteli. 


No. m. 

At a General Court of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East- 
Jadits, held on Wednesday, the 2 1st July 
1813. 

George Smith, Esq. a Director* lead to the Court a 
letter which lie had this day receired from Charles Mills, 
-E»q also a Director, dated the 20th instant, contain¬ 
ing observations upon the important subject now before 
thu Court, and stating his opinion that, upon the 
whole, it will be most advisable for the Proprietors to 
accept the Charter, upon the terms proposed, rather 
than break up this ancient establishment, the demolition 
of which would be severely felt both at, home and 
abroad ; and the ultimate effects produced attended with 
certain loss* if not rum to the East-ludia Company. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE BILL 

Jyfs passed by the Honourable the Home of Commons,'} 

von 

Continuing in the East India Compahy, for a far¬ 
ther Teini, the l'o .session «f the British Terri* 
tones in India, together with certain exclusive 
Pri'ileg'-s; tor establishing further llegulattons for 
ihc (government of the sdd Territories, aiHpfh'd 
better Adnnn’suation of Justice within tlie same; 
and for itgulaii.ig tliv‘ Tiaue to, and from, the 
Places within the Limits of the said Company's 
Chaiter.-— [13/A July , ISIS.] 


Preamble vetognizes the Acts of Dfa and JOth 
Will. III.—CiS'i Q>lq. HI. c. 31 and 52, such Acts, to 
he continued subject to certain regulations ftid provi¬ 
sions under the present bill. ' 

< * . ^ , 

1. Former teiritorial acquisitions in India, with late 
'Requisitions on the continent of Asia, or m^any island 
north of the Lqurtor, to continue in the government of 
the Last fajid Company, for a further term. 

2. Exclusive trade ruth China, and trade iff tea} 
*nd provisions of former Acts not repealed by, or re- 

E nnnt to, this Aci; continued during further 

h 
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3. On the expiration of three years notice by Parlia¬ 
ment, any time after the 10th of April 1831, and pay¬ 
ment of what is due from the Public to the Company, 
the term and f the exclusive trade to cease <yid be 
determined, according to the proviso in 33*1 Geo. III. 
c. 47. N. B. Notice by Speaker to be valid. See sect. 5. 

4. Not to determine the. Corporation of the Compa¬ 
ny, or their right to trade in common with othus, as 
granted by 9th Will. III. or any other Act or 
Charter. 

5. Notice by the Speaker of the Ilonsc of Commons 
to be deemed a due notice by Parliament. 

6. Any of His Majesty’s Mibj(‘''ts, after 1 Oth April, 
1814, may trade to and from the Umtfd Kingdom, 
trofi and to the pons and places wiun.i the Company’s 
present hunts, e'-ooj t t’.nna, m snips navigated ac¬ 
cording to law Sec sect. 13. 

1 1 . Navigation Act {xii. Car. 2.) not to prevent the 
importation of goods, the produce of any places within 
the ('barter, except tea, irom any other places within 
the Charter, except China. 

8. None hut the Company, or by their licence, to 
trade in tea. 

9. Nor export military stores to any place upon the 
Continent of Asia. 

\'0. ‘Ships in private trade to, clear out from some 
jfidrt hi the Unitjcd Kingdom ; gnd fdl goods imported 
in private trade, to be brought to some of the ports 
in theijJmtcd Kingdom which shall have boeii declared 
fit by Order in Council j which order to be published 
tin m times in the London or Dublin Gazette. 

11. Ships in private trade not to go within certain 
limits, without a licenoe from the Directors: viz. ou 
the Continent of Asia, from the river Indus to the town 
pf Malacca inclusive; or in any island under the 
government of the'said Company lying to the north of 
the Equator, or to the said Company’s flu lory of Ben- 

2 Y 2 
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eoolcn or its dependencies; nor to any places, except 
puncipal settlements, without a special i < et ee Ih- 
n-ctois to give licences ol course {or principal settle¬ 
ments. Special licence sfoi the Continent of Asia, be* 
twecnMhe Indus and Malacca, 01 islands noitli oi the 
Equator, or lSeueoolen, to beat the <t suction ot the 
Directors, subject to the controul of the Hoard ofCorn- 
unsuonns, wiio aic to record their moons. 

1 2 Licences for other plates, more notih than H 
dee - south iat. and between 64 ami JaO deg. east long, 
to be granted h\ the Boaid ot Coritioul, who are to 
frame rules foi the same; and in eases not tailing 
within the teles, the special circumstances to be re¬ 
folded, and i ouimuitu mod to t ie Directois, 

n. No under 350 tons, to clear out for or 

be admitted to enry, at any place within the limits of 
die Compauv’s (.’bute r. 

14. No ship in pm ate trade to clear out, or enter, 
without a manliest. 

13. No ship in private trade to clear out, oi enter, 
without «n ing an attested list of poisons and aims, and 
account ng for them. 

16. Copies of lists received in England, to be trans¬ 
mitted to the Secietarv of the (mm of Direetois; 
and of those received in India, to tin .“secretary of tue 
government. 

17. Articles of silk, hair, ami cotton wool, not to he 
entered or t. ken out of warehouses, *esci pt for ex¬ 
portation, unless bought to the port of London, and 
secured in the Company’s warebo .ses; winch aiti< les 
shall he publich sold to asceita n toe dutus. 

18. Lords of the Treasury niavanthoiisi .mh articles, 
when brought to the ou'-ports, to l* lemmed to the 
port ot London, to be sold for home consumption 
according to 30th Geo. fl ! . c. 6*. 

19. Such articles, when entered, and taken out of 
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warehouses for exportation, to be charged ad valorem', 
according to 27th Geo. III. c. 13. 

20. Provisions may hereafter be made, for authoris¬ 
ing private trade directly or circuitously,' as we,ll be¬ 
tween places without the Company’s limits and places 
within the same, as between the United Kingdom and 
the Company’s limits, except China. 

* « a * , 

21. 31st Geo. 111. c. 42. relating to saltpetre, 
repealed. 

22. So much of 9th Will. III. c. 44. as requires that 
goods of private traders imported into England or 
Wales, should be sold by inch of candle, repealed. 

23. So mudi of 33 Geo. Ill. e. 52, as requires the 
Directors to lay before the Board, invoices of cordage, 
&c. or as relates to tonnage, charges of freight, notices, 
or registering of private trade goods, or granting li¬ 
cences for the same, or as requires au outward bound 
ship to touch at Cork, repealed. 

24. Goods exported or imported bv the Company, 
to be subject to the same duties as tbo«e exported or 
imported in private trade. 

25. No duties imposed in India to be valid, till sanc¬ 
tioned by the Directors, and approved by the B -urd of 
Oontroul. 

26. Duly to Companv on private trade, granted by 
33 Geo. III. e. 52. repealed. 

27. But not to extend to goods,^imported into the 
port of Loudon, and deposited in the Com pain's ware¬ 
houses, nor to imports from China, and not to alfeet 
engagements of the Company with their Captain?, mid 
Officers, who are to be suujeet to the Company as 
before. 

28. Rates granted to the East-lndia Dork Company, 
by 43 Geo. 131. and 46 Geo. III. to be paid before 
goods are delivered t.o the owners or consignees. 

29. If rates on goods are not paid to tli ■ F. -,t-lndia 
Dock Company, before the goods are unloaded, the 
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East-IndA Dock Company may send them to the Cant- 
pany’s'warehouses to be sold, and the rates shall b« 
deducted from the purchase money. 

30. Authority to the Company to use India-built 
ships, according to 33 Geo. Hi. c. 115, till 1st August, 
1S14, unless provision be made in next session, His 
Majesty in Council may authorize private traders to use 
India-built ships for the like term. 

51. Ships so authorized not liable to forfeiture. 

32. Ships engaged in the Southern Whale Fishery 
may sail eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
westward of the Straights of Magellan. But to have 
licences for certain limits, from tin; Hoard of Cohtroul, 
to pass in any seas further to the norlhuard than eleven 
degrees of sotrh latitude, and between the sixty-fourth 
and one hundred and fiftieth degrees of east longitude 
from [.on,Ion. No ship under 350 tons to sail without 
a licence from the Hoard, in any ot the seas to the east- 
warti of the Cape of Good Hope, or to the westward of 
the Straights of Magellan., South se.a whalers not to 
touch, or stay, ..t any port or place upon the Continent 
of Asia, from the river Indus to the said town of Ma¬ 
lacca inclusive, or any island under the government of 
the said Company to the north ot the llhjUutor, nor the 
said Company’s factory, at Bt■woolen or its depen¬ 
dencies, nor tile dominions of the Emperor of China, 
without a licence front the Directors. 

33 Persons desirous of introducing themselves to 
India for the moral and religious tin*movement of the 
natives, or of going and remaining there for other law¬ 
ful purposes, to apply to the Court of Directors, and if. 
the Court of Directors return permission to any persons 
to proceed to the East.Indies, applications lo be trans¬ 
mitted to the Hoard, who may direct certificates to he 
granted by the D rectors, authorizing such persons to 
proceed to any of the principal settlements. 

34. Directors may make representations thereon to 
the Bo«rd', 

35. Ail persons proceeding to the East-Indies, to be 
subjtci Lo the regulations of the local governments. 
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36. Governments in India may, by order, declare 
certificates and licences to be void, if it shall appear to 
them that the persons, to whom they have been granted, 
have Inflated their claim to countenance arid protec¬ 
tion. Persons not to be prosecuted for residing \vith- 
put a licence, until two months alter notfee of the 
order. 

37. Governments in India not to sanction the resi¬ 
dence of Mis Majesty’s subjects at their several presi¬ 
dencies without the authority of the Directors, except 
under special circumstances, and giving their reasons 
for granting the name. 

38. Board of O.ntroul may authorise any person to 
proceed to, and reside witnin the limits of the Charter, 
except between the Indus and Malacca, and islands 
north of the. Equator, Bcneoolen and China. 

30. Ilis Majesty's subjects, authorized for lawful 
purposes, to go to and reside at places without eleven 
degrees south latitude, and 64 and 150 degrees east 
longitude. 

40. Unlicensed persons trading to or going within’ 
the limits of the Company’s Charter, otherwise than 
its allowed by this Act, shall he deemed to have unlaw¬ 
fully traded, and he subject to ail the penalties imposed 
on illicit traders, according to 33 Geo. Ill. c. 53. s. 
129, and subsequent sections, or any other Act or Acts. 

41. Ships driven by stress of weather, or other inevi¬ 
table accident, within the prescribed limits, not to be 
liable to forfeitures. 

41'. Colleges and Seminaries abroad to be subject to 
the curitroul of the Board. 

43. Provision for Schools, Public Lectures or other 
Jitciiuv Institutions in India, for the benefit of the 
Natives'* to be regulated by the Governor General in ... 
Council, subject to the eontroul of the Board; but 
appointments to offices therein to be made by the 
las a I governments. 
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44. College, and Military Seminary in England, to 
be continued; arid the Directors, with the approbation 
of the Board, to make rules and regulations for the 
same; a.ul Directors may make representations, re¬ 
specting alterations or additions by the Board. 

45. Bishop of London to exercise visitatorial juris¬ 
diction, over such College. 

46. No person to be appointed a Writer, unless he 
shall have kept four terms at the College, and shall 
produce a certificate of conformity to rules. 

47. Establishment of officers in the College and Mi¬ 
litary Seminary, and principal appointments thereto, 
to be subject to the confront of the Board. 

43. Principal and Professors exempted from paro¬ 
chial resid rn.v, ontiicir several bcueticcs as if included 
in 4.1 Geo. Ill, c. 48. 

49. A B.shop and three Archdeacons shall be esta¬ 
blished iu India by his Majesty’s letters patent; and 
their salaries tj be pant Oy the Company:—viz. the 
Bishop «£a000 and each Archdeacon -£2000 per 
annum. 

50. Salaries to commence on taking office, and to 
cease when iunctions cease. 

51. Bishop t. have no jurisdiction or functions, ex¬ 
cept such as niav be limited by letters patent. 

52. ills M'jjesty may grant to the Bishop, by letters 
patent, such ecclesiastical jurisdiction as lie may find 
necessary. 

5'1 Warrant for letters patent, respecting the Bishop- 
rick or archdeaconry, to be countersigned by tne Pre¬ 
sident of the Board. 

54. His Majesty may grant pensions to Bishops and 
Archdeacons who shall have discharged their functions 
in India for fifteen years ; to he paid by the Company 
as a poi.iirai charge, vix. the Bishop .£4300—each 
Archdeacon d'SQO per annum. 
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55. Application of the. revenues arising from the ter¬ 
ritorial acquisitions in India. Fiist, in raising and main¬ 
taining forces, forts and garrisons, and providing 
warlike and naval stores. Secondly, in pavnie. >f 
interest of Indian debt, incurred or to beaicui 
Thirdly, in defraying expences 01 establishments, o. il 
and commercial. Fourthly, towards liquidation of ter¬ 
ritorial debt or iron:! debt, or as the Court, with the 
approbation of the Board, shall direct; subject as after- 
mentioned. 

56. A sum equal to the actual payments which 
shall luve been made from the commercial funds at 
home on account of territorial chaigcs in t‘ <: year pre¬ 
ceding, after deducting therefrom the charges of the 
Commercial esiablis mums, and all the commercial 
charge-, in India, which may have been paid horn the 
territorial revenues in the same year, snail in each and 
every year be issued in India, fur the purpose of the 
said Company’s China nr India investment, or of re¬ 
mittance to England on account of the said Company, 
at the option of the said Court of Directors: Provided 
always, that anv excess which may happen to be so 
issued in any year, for the purposes of investment, be¬ 
yond the actual payment which shall have been made 
in the same year by the said Company in Europe, on 
account of territorial charge^, shall be taken into ac¬ 
count in diminution of the sum to be applied to the 
purposes of investment, fur the year following. 

57. The net proceeds of s,des at home, with the 
chides and allowances arising ,bv private trade, and all 
the commercial profits and other receipts of the said 
Company m Great Britain, shall be. applied and dis¬ 
posed of in manner following:—First, m providing for 
the payment of bills of exenauge already accepted and 
hereafter to be accepted by the said Company, as the 
same shall become due: Secondly, in providing for the 
current payment of other debts (the principal of the 
bond debt ;n England always excepted) as well as in¬ 
terest, and the commercial out-goings, charges, and 

2 Z 
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expcnces of the said Company : Thirdly, in payment 
of a dividend, after the rate of ten pounds, per centum 
per annum, on the present or any fur me amount of 
the papital stock of the said Company, for and during 
such limp as a certain fund of the Said Company here¬ 
inafter mentioned, railed “ The Company’s Separate 
Fund,” shall be sufficient to pay a dividend, after the 
rate of ten shillings for every hundred pounds per 
annum, on the present, or any future amount of the 
capital stoc k of the said Company; and when, and so 
scon as the said last-mentioned fund shall be exhausted, 
then in payment of a dividend, at the rate of ten pounds 
ten shillings per centum per annum, on the then ex¬ 
isting, or luturc capital *to< k of the-s,del Company; 
provided that no grcale r tlmdcntl shall be paid in the 
whole, in any one year, than at the s.uel rate of ten 
pounds t"n shillings per centum per .inmini, upon the 
present or futuie eapi!;il sloth ol the said Company: 
Fouithlv, in reduction of the piiucipal of the debt iu 
the East Indies, or parts aforesaid, m of the bond ejebt 
at home, as the said C’outt ul Directors, with the ap¬ 
probation of the said Hoard ol Commissioner*, shall 
direct. 

.'>8. 7’iie net proceeds'of th‘ riles of goods, and 
other commercial profit* of the < nrnpany m Great 
Britain as aforesaid, shall not be haWe40 the liquida¬ 
tion of any charge on account of the tewi tonal or po¬ 
litical government of India p»vablc in England, or of 
any Bibs of Exchange or Certificates drawn on account 
of the territorial or political charge iu India, .tillaftdr' 
.the dividend (viz. .£l(>. 10s. per centum) on the capital 
stock of the said Company shall first h«veb«e» provided 
for; Excepting a(w»v< such hills and certificates, for 
the amount of wIik’i, ■value shall have been previously 
paid m India from the territorial or political funds, and 
consignments or remittances made thereof to England, 
for the luiuidution of th« s.uel bills and certificates; ex- 1 
cepting likewise the amount pf the interest atnl sink¬ 
ing fund on the loan advanced by tin* public to the; said 
Company, as provided b2 Geo. III. “for advancing 
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,f f "'0 millions five hundred thousand pounds to the 
“ East India Company, to enable them to discharge 
part of the East Indian debtwhich said interest and 
sinking fund shall nevertheless continue to be deemed 
a territorial charge, and shall be accounted fer as .such 
out of the produce of the revenues of India: and in 
case sufficient funds shall not remain in th; bands of 
the said Company, after payment of the dividend, to 
discharge all such bill-, as shall be drawn for the interest 
of any loan in India, under conditions now subsisting, 
or which may be contracted at any time bdbie the 
.tenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
fourteen, entitling the holders of such loan to receive 
bills on the said Company for the payment of the in¬ 
terest thereof, tlfe nsuitu- of such bills, so long as such 
interest may be demanded in England, shall be dis- 
chargul in such manner as Patlurnent shall from time 
to time direct: if any monies shall be received into the 
treasury ot the Company at home upon the credit of 
bills to he drawn upon the Cmnpauv’s territorial or po¬ 
litical funds abroad, or in liquidation of bills of ex¬ 
change remitted, or of any other security for advances 
made in India from the said territorial or political funds, 
or of any advances made from such funds, on ..(-count 
of His Majesty’s government, or any other act omit, 
the said monies shall be set apart and applied to defray 
the territorial or political charges to tihicii the said 
Company is liable in Europe ; ami the excess of such 
funds shall bo .object t6 such further'appropriations as 
the territorial revenues ate liable to, by viitue of this 
.Act: in the event of the t'omtiu rei.d profits of the said 
Company at home being insufficient in any year fully 
to defray the said dividend, it shall and may be lawful 
to make good any such deficiency out of any Mirplus 
revenue that may have arisen m tin- preceding ye u- of 
account out of the territorial revenue-, alter the pay¬ 
ment of all charges, interest of debt included. 

59. When the principal debt of th • said United 
Company, bearing interest in India, s tall h.»ve been 
reduced to the sum ot ten millions of pounds sterling, 

2Z2 
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calculated fit the exchange of two shillings for the Ben¬ 
gal current rupee, eight shillings for the Madras pa¬ 
goda, and two shillings and three-pence for the Bombay 
rup$c, and the bonded debt in Great Britain shall have 
been reduced to the sum of-three millions of pounds 
sterling, then and thereafter the surplus proceeds, 
■which shall be found to arise from the said rents, re¬ 
venues, and profits, of the said territorial acquisitions, 
and from sales of the goods, and the profits of the trade 
of the said Company, or in any other mamiei, after 
providing for the payments aforesaid, shall be applied 
to the more speedy repayment of the capital of any 
public funds or securities, which have been or may be 
created for the use of the said Company, the charges of 
which have been or may be directed *o be borne by the 
said Company by virtue of any Act or Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment ; and that any further surplus that may arise shall 
be set apart, and from time to lime paid into the receipt 
of His Majesty’s Exchequer, to be applied as Parlia¬ 
ment shall direct, without interest to be paid to the 
Company in respect or for tht use thereof; but never¬ 
theless it is hereby declared, that ail such sums of mo¬ 
ney as shall be so paid into the receipt of His Majesty’s 
Exchequer as aforesaid, not exceeding twelve millions 
of pounds sterling, shall be deemed and taken to be 
a fund for securing to the said United Company the 
capital stock of the said United Company, and also a 
dividend at the rate of ten pounds ten shillings per 
centum per annum, in respect thereof; and of the ex¬ 
cess of such payments, if any, beyond the said amount 
of twelve millions of pounds sterling, one-sixth part 
shall from time to time be reserved and retained by the 
said United Company for their own use and benefit, 
and the remaining five-sixths shall be deemed and shaii 
he the property of the public, and at the disposal of 
Parliament. 


60. If the debts, after a reduction, shall be again 
increased beyond <£10,000,000—reduction again to take 
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61. So much of the 33 Geo. III. c. 52, as relates to 
the payment of a sum into the Exchequer, the reco¬ 
very thereof, or to the payment into the Bank re¬ 
pealed. 

62. A dividend of ten shillings per cent, tb be paid 
out of the Company’s separate fund, till exhausted: 
and when' exhausted out of the net proceeds of the 
Company’s profits. 

63. 37 Geo. III. c. 31. s. 9,-relating to this fund re¬ 
pealed. 

64. Directors to order distinct accounts to be kept 
of all their terntonal, political, and commercial affairs; 
and to submit a plan lor such an arrangement of their 
accounts to the Board for their approbation. 

65. This principle to be attended to in accounts to 
be laid before Parliament, as directed by 33 Geo. HI. 
V. 52. 

66. Copies of lcgulations abroad, made under Zj 
Geo. III. e. 142., 39 and 40 Geo. ill. c. 79, and 
47 Geo. III. sess. 2 , c. t>8, to be laid annually with ac¬ 
counts before Parliament. 

67. Duties in India on goods of the Company to be 
debted to commence ; and together with duties on pri¬ 
vate trade goods to be considered as territorial revenue, 
and to be subject to the controul of the Board. 

68. Board to have controul over the appropriation of 
any part of the territorial revenues, (except sums is¬ 
sued in India to make good home payments on account 
of territorial charges), or of loans in India to commer¬ 
cial pui poses. 

69. Court of Ditectors to deliver to the Board, co¬ 
pies of atl proceedings, and of dispatches iccetved, re¬ 
lating to or concerning the appropriation lo any in¬ 
vestment or other commercial purposes, of any part of 
the revenues of tnc said territories or aeqni iiious, or of 
anv monies arisng from any loan raised, or to be raised 
in the East Indies, or of anv set urities issued or to be 
issued by ay of the governments of the said Company , 
iinine.iiately after the arrival and receipt there d. 
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70. No dispatches iilatm then f o to be sent to In¬ 
dia, t li appioved i>y tlu- Boaid.—Bo«rd 10 make alter- 
»tioos subject television under the icpriseotations of 
Dm eiois. 

71. Boaid to rt turn ptopostd dispatches with all rea¬ 
sonable di'.piHh not exceeding two mouth'-. 

12 Pmccedings oi the Boaid di.i) be signed, either 
by the duet or a.sistant surumy. 

7!. Si. it (onimtie ol Duct tens not to disclose 
despatch.s suit Hum t! c pusid. nues, uhuvi- tow.u, 
pcait, oi ncguu.ttiu i., umil au.ucii/td by the Boaid 
ot Comm s. mu is 

7 k S'M * Coniitlvetot he tin h m 11114 oath.— 
“ 1 , .1 I! no w tai/ll.. I Hi, <n (( tiling to the 
“ li. uluts il.indjt 1 ti nt , 1 thi i 1\ t \tcutu 
*- th. s vt d t i. t i . rs H |io t d m me as 

“ aMcmoi i ol ih " t C Him. t t , ipjioint.d 

“ b'. Uk (Joint ot l)i o i f tuc l mid (oin- 

“ )> uu ol M. i h . iU of 1 ii. 11 ni ti . 11114 to the 

“ Eist I .dies, i w H iot ihsilc. 01 make known 
“ ..m ot the s< t ic. 1 .ni’s 01 u s imtioi s w inch 
“ siiill booin' , umumm c..t 1, 01 u.m.nutted 
“ to the sit l Committee by thi Conmnssioncis 
“ lor the Affirs ol Infill, no. any di patches 
“ ortranstn tti J to the sain Com- 

“ niittif'bv anyot the “oiunm ii'soi picstden- 
“ cics m India, wInc 1 1 elate to ih Itu.ng war, 
“ 01 tlie making pi ace. or tu at.ti“ or in gouat- 
“ m<> with any ot i! native pin u 01 Mates of 
** (I c I it J>)d; , 01 oilt 1 j i t w 1* 1 . 11 ti limits 
of the sml (on >. nv’sC'Ut, , , in mm to the 
*•* otliir Vi mhus oi the ud net .1 iivticc, 
“ or to ti.c pusi 11 or p isri, \ no'li 11 hi'duly 
“ lifinn.iated «u 1 unpiove 1 111 tiat u.bino or 
‘J ptepa n., t* 1 same 11 spectivt l\ , links-. I 
“ shall be anti ori/cd by the said ( on mis- 
‘ £ sioncra to disclose and in«d ( known the sain \ 

“ So 1 1 Ip iru (.Oi).’’ 

75. O Hi ol vn c to hi t.ibn l pi isons nii- 
plov cd in im k a. 1,1 j ot tiansciibi. „ sti. t di pate 1 1 , 
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either sent to or received from India, according to the 
tenor and form of that taken oy toe Committee, muta- 
tis mul.t ni. is. 

75 . Title of this Art to be inserted in the Directors’ 
oath, instead of the oath of the 33 Geo. III. 62 . 

77 . Tn cases of equality of votes in General Court* 
or Courts of Directors, the questions tmt to he deter¬ 
mined by lot, but to be considered as rejected ; except 
in cases of two or more candidates for oflice, which are 
atiii to be determined by io r . 

73 . Hoard may require accounts, abstracts, and state¬ 
ments, to tie prepared by the. Directors. —33 Geo. Ilf. 
c. 62 . 

79 . Proceedings at the presidencies to be signed at 
tile Presidency, by the principal secretary of the de¬ 
partment to which they relate, in the absence oi tnc 
chief secretary. 

80 . Vacancies of gnwrnors, am! commanders in 
chief, to tie tided up (>v the Court of Directors, subject 
to Hi-' M .jestyhs approbation. JMot to aiLct the right 
of Directors to ret ail. 

SI. Vacancies in India, not to be supplied by the 
Pirec’ors witoout tin; approbation of the Board, pro¬ 
vided nothing shall prevent or lumber .he said Court of 
D,rectors from nominating or appointing, absolutely 
or pm'.isionally, such persons as they mav think lit to 
Uv olib'es of member of council, general officer on 
tile siail, advocate and attorney general, attorney at 
law of the said Company, or Chaplain, at the several 
presidencies or settlements, or to airr oilices or em¬ 
ployments in the civil or marine establishments of the 
sai,d (.'ompaiiv, which may be and usually have been 
supplied by persons not having been covenanted ser¬ 
vants' of ihe said Company, previously to tfjeir nomi¬ 
nations or appointments, nor to prevuit the s;l.ul 
Court of Directors front nominating or appointing 
writers, cadets, or assistant surgeons. In uch man¬ 
ner as they have heretofore been used or accustomed 
to de. 
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82. Provisions of 33 Geo. III. c. £2, respecting the 
periods of service necessary for qualification of civil 
officers modified : viz. places of more than <£lS00 per 
annum may ho given after four years service in India > 
places of, more than £ 3000 per annum after seven 
years ; and places of more than £4000 per annum (in¬ 
cluding the council) after ten years. 

83. Restoration of servants, civil and military, su«- 
p ■ ided or removed by the governments abroad not to 
be valid without consent of the Board. 

84. Generals and Colonels, and Lieutenant-colonels, 
commanding regiments, may return to India, after five 
years absence, with consent of tlie Directors and the 
Boaul, though their absence may not have been occa¬ 
sioned by sickness, infirmity, or inevitable ac cident. 

85. Restored civil servants to take precedence ao-c 
cording to their seniority at the time of their depar¬ 
ture from India. 

86. Servants of the Company may waive their right 
to precedence, in order to be appointed to Boards, 
Courts, or other official establishments. 

87. Payment for King’s troops by the Company, not 
to exceed 20,000 men, unless greater number sent on 
their requisition. 

88. No gratuity aboyc «f600 to be good unless con¬ 
firmed by the Board. 

80. Former Acts respecti ng salaries of officers, and- 
the commencement of them repealed—-tocommence in 
future from and alter their taking upon them tbeir se¬ 
veral offices. Advances to be made to persons residing 
in the United Kingdom for equipments and voyages, 
viz.— 

To the Governor Genera] of Fort William in - 
Bengal - j£$000 

To each of the Members of Council there - 1200 

To the Commander in Chief of all the Forces 
in India - -- -- -- -- -- 2500 

To the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 

l-oi t William - - - ..1500 
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To each of the puisne Judges there - - -£l000 
To the Governor of Fort Saint George - - 3001) 

To each of the Members of Council there - 1000 

To the Coinm-imer in Cine! there --- 2000 

To the Chi t Justice of the Supreme Cotjrt 


there - -- -- -- -- -- 1200 

To each of the puisne Judges tnei'* - - - iooO 
To the Governor of Bombay ----- 2500 

To eat h of the Menint rs ol Council there - 1000 

To the Commander in Chief there - - - 1500 

To the Recorder there 1000 

To the Governor of Prince of Wale. Bland 1200 
To the Recorder tiieie - ----- _ joi>o 

To the Bishop --------- ! 200 

To eftch of the Archdeacons ----- 500 


90. Additional provision for the salaries and charges 
of tile Board of Contronl, xia. not to exceed <£'.>>,000 
per annum, to be paid out of the political charges of 
the Com pan}. 

91. PI is Majesty empowered to grant superannuations 
to the officers of the Board of Oontroul, to be [laid out 
of the political charges of the Company. 

92. Previous service under the Company to be taken 
into account for officers of (he Board. 

9J. Court of Directors empower'd to grant super¬ 
annuations to Company’s servants in England, vm. to 
any officer or servant, being under sixtv years of age, 
incapable, from infirmity of mind or body, to dis¬ 
charge tne duties of his office, if he shall h^ve served 
with diligence and fidelity in the service of the said 
Company for ten years, any annual sum not exceeding 
oye-third of tin: salary and allowed emoluments of lus 
office : if above ten years and less than twenty, any 
such sum not exceeding one-hall of such salary and 
allowed emoluments : if above twenty years,'any such 
sum not exceeding two-thirds of such salary and al¬ 
loyed emoluments: if such officer or servant shall 
he above sixty years of age, and he shall have sArved 
fifteen years or upwards, it shall and may be lawful, 
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without proof of infirmity of mind or body, to grant 
him, by way of superannuation, any annual sum not 
exceeding two-thirds of the salary and allowed emo¬ 
luments of his office: if sixty-five years of age or up¬ 
wards, and he shall have served forty .years or up¬ 
wards, any such sum not exceeding three-fourths of 
such salary and allowed emoluments: if sixty-five 
years of age or upwards, and he shall have served 
lilty years or upwards, any such sum not exceeding 
the whole of such salary and allow ed emoluments: 
charged to the debit of that branch of the Company’s 
affairs to which the said officers or servants may re¬ 
spectively belong. 

94% Account of superannuation to be laid before Par¬ 
liament in the next session. 

95. Not to prejudice the King’s sovereignty or affect 
the rights of the Company. 

96. The governments in India empowered to make 
law's, regulations and articles of war, for the native 
troops ; and to hold courts martial. 

97. Former laws, articles of war, and established 
usages, respecting native troops, confirmed. 

98. Governor-general and governors in council at 
Fort William, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales 
Island, may impose duties of customs and other taxes, 
on places and persons within the jurisdiction of 
the courts established by the King’s Charter at those 
places; in the same manner as in places without suc^t 
jurisdiction but no such duty or tax in Calcutta, - 
Madras, Bombay, or Prince of Wales’ Island to be 
valid till sanctioned by the Directors, with the appro¬ 
bation of the Board. 

99. Governor-general andGovernors in Council may 
make laws and regulations respecting such duties and 
taxes, and impose fines and forfeitures for non-payment 
thereof. 

100. Advocate-general may exhibit informations to 
the.King’s courts, in matters of revenue. 
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• 101. Provision for summary conviction and punish¬ 
ment of British subjects being in India without licence, 
or exceeding the terms of their licence, under a penalty 
of not exceeding 2,000 rupees, or commitment for two 
months; the second offence double. Not to prevent 
such British subjects from being prosecuted S6r misde¬ 
meanors, or sent home. But not on account of resi¬ 
dence previous to conviction. 

102. King’s courts regularly to hold sessions four 
times in every year, for trying criminal offences. 

1015, For misdemeanors committed by British sub¬ 
jects more than one hundred.miles from a presidency, 
informations may be filed ex-officio, and prosecuted as 
in the Court of Ki’i't’s Bench in England. 

10k Per 'Otis residing in India without licence, may 
be sent home without being afterwards prosecuted. 

105.' Justices of peace in tbc provinces shall have 
jurisdiction, in case of assault, forcible entry, or other 
injury accompanied by force, and trespass committed 
by British subjects on the natives of India. Cony of 
conviction and proceedings to bo sent to the govern¬ 
ment. Fines to be paid to the magistrates; and tiie 
application of such fines. Convictions removeable by 
certiorari, 'and subject to provisions of 33 Geo. III. 
c. 52.. 

105. Justices of the peace'to have jurisdiction with¬ 
out the jurisdiction of the courts of requests, in cases of 
Small debts due to natives from British subjects, and 
recovery thereof subject to the same rules and regu¬ 
lations. 

107. British subjects residing, or trading, or occu¬ 
pying immoveable property, more than ten miles from 
the presidencies, to be subject to the local civil judica¬ 
ture, with certain restrictions as to the grounds of 
jurisdiction of the. local judicatures; and giving an 
appeal to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or local court, 
and to His Majesty ’s court. Not to bar the jurisdiction 
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of the King’s courts; for the plaintiff may sue there at 
his election. 

108. British subjects allowed to reside more than 
ten Hides from presidency, shall procure and register 
certificate,of such permission iti the Court of the dis¬ 
trict; and, if suing in any civil courts, they shall pro¬ 
duce copy of such certificate, or au affidavit account¬ 
ing for it. 

lOt'. The natives of India, in service of the Com¬ 
pany', to be subject to provincial courts. 

110. Admiralty jurisdiction of King’s courts to be 
extended. 

Ilf. Advocate-general of the Company may file in¬ 
formations in King’s courts, for debts due to His 
Majesty. 

112. Justices of the peace may qualify by taking the 
oaths in any court of justice within the provinces. 

113. Provincial courts of the highest jurisdiction 
may arrest in civil or criminal process within the pre¬ 
sidencies notwithstanding the jurisdiction of King’s 
courts, provided the process be in writing, with an 
English translation, and signed by a judge. 

114. Stealing securities for the payment of money, 
or warrants for the receipts of it, forging or uttering 
forged instruments, coining or uttering counterfeit 
coin, within the jurisdiction of King’s courts, punish¬ 
able like stealing goods. 

115. Forgery punishable with transportation. 

110. Counterfeiting current coin punishable with 
transportation. 

117. Uttering counterfeit coins, punishable ;—First 
offence with 6 months imprisonment; second, with 2 
years; third, with transportation for life. 

118. Certificate of former conviction in the courts, 
sufficient proof of such conviction. 

119. Having in possession more than five pieces of 
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^counterfeit coin, without lawful excuse, punishable by 
fine or three months imprisonment. 

120. Counterfeiting licences or certificates, or at¬ 
tested copies thereof, punishable with fine and impri¬ 
sonment. 

121. Government to carry sentences of transporta¬ 
tion into execution: but natives ol India not to be 
transported to any place more than 30 degrees N. L. 
or 25 degrees S. L. 

122. Persons taking false oaths, touching any of the 
matters directed to be testified on oath by this act, 
gfi'lty of perjury ; and persons suborning, liable to the 
penalties of perjury, according to the law of England. 

123. In actions for unlawlul arresting of persons 
found m the fast Indies, &c. the difendauw may plead 
the general issue ; buUthe proof to lie on the planmlf, 
witii treble costs. 

J 24. Limitation of suits to three years after cause of 
complaint. 

125. Parts of the Act, for which no particular time 
is appointed, to commence from 10 April IS 14. 
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